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Proceedings of the 47th Annual Convention 


Activities of the National Canners Association to develop within the Association an appropriate 
in the field of consumer education and promotion staff organization to administer the program, and 
of the public use of canned foods will be greatly that the officers of the Association be authorized 
expanded in 1954. The N.C.A. Board of Directors to employ the firm of Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy to 
approved, expenditure of an additional $150,000 assist the Association in carrying out the developed 
and employment of the professional firm of Dud- program and that the sum of $150,000 be taken for 
ley, Anderson & Yutzy to assist in such activity. this purpose from the surplus of the Association. 
This action taken at the Convention in Atlantic In order to get the program under way a series 
City culminated a year of study and planning by of meetings was held during the closing days of the 
the Special Committee headed by William A. Free, Convention and a technical task group was selected 
Sr., which made the recommendations in reports to work on details with the Anderson organization 


to both the Administrative Council and the Board, and to coordinate the program with other similar 
receiving unanimous acceptance by both groups. promotions in the trade. 


Mr. Free’s report and the outline of the program 
by George Anderson, which were presented to the One of these is a major advertising program 
Board, are reproduced on pages 16-20. sponsored by the American Can Company, which 
was demonstrated at the Convention before the 

Following is the resolution covering this action: Special Committee when they met on Thursday, 
Resolved, that the recommendation of the Spe- January 21, and was also the central feature of 
cial N. C. A. Committee to Study Ways and Means Canco’s Convention exhibit. The Canco program 
of Increasing the Public Acceptance and Use of consists of a series of national magazine color 
Canned Foods be approved, that the recommended advertisements intended to broaden the use of 
one-year appropriation of not more than $150,000 canned foods by making women more aware of 
to finance the program for 1954 be made, that the the wide variety of products available to them 
Executive Secretary be authorized and directed everywhere at any season of the year; and to in- 
crease the frequency with which canned foods are 
used by building greater public appreciation of 
the nutritional, time-saving, and appetizing possi- 
bilities of these foods. The Canco campaign com- 
plements the new N.C.A. effort by supplying the 
element of advertising which is not included in 
the N.C.A. prograr. 


With formal action and announcement of both 
the N.C.A. and the Canco promotion programs, 


1954 Officers of the N. C. A. 
(left to right) 


President E. E. Willkie, Vice President George B. Morrill, Jr., 
and Executive Secretary-Treasurer Carlos Campbell 
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and with several other similar efforts 
under discussion, the 1954 Convention 
took on what Chairman Free described 
as a “new look.” This was evident 
also in the fact that two important 
program sessions of the N.C.A. agenda 
were dedicated to the marketing and 
merchandising interests of the canning 
industry. As chairman of these ses- 
sions Mr. Free stated that “our indus- 
try has needed this kind of emphasis 
for a long time now.” In referring to 
approval of the DAY program, he 
said: “We hope for widespread results 
in terms of increased use of our goods. 
We are using the best available talent, 
both in the outside counsel we have em- 
pore and in those branches of the 

C. A. staff that are geared to edu- 
cate and inform. The one thing needed 
to insure the success of this highly 
ay campaign is for every can- 
ner to do his utmost through individual 
and local efforts to support and extend 
these efforts, These two marketing 
sessions have been arranged for the 
specific purpose of helping you start 
your own individual effort to promote 
universal acceptance and use of your 
products.” 


Marketing Sessions 


These sessions opened with a visual 
presentation by Life magazine entitled 
Vour Customer Today,” with Charles 
B. Pearson and Arthur H. Chadwick 
of Life's retail sales promotion as nar- 
rators. The presentation included a 
quantitative analysis of the American 
market, showing changes in popula- 
tion, disposable income, living habits 
and other factors, and the effect of 
such factors on the market for foods. 
Edwin B. George, economist with Dun 
& Bradstreet, in an address on “The 
Business and Economic Outlook for 
1954,“ furnished an economic back- 
ground for this year’s marketing and 
production plans. There was also an 
address by E. B. Weiss, Director of 
Merchandising, Grey Advertisin 

Agency. Inc., on “The Coming — 
Revolution in Food Marketing,“ which 
pointed out the effects on marketing. 
advertising and merchandising that 
are expected from the automatic de- 
vices made possible by the science of 
electronics. The program concluded 
with addresses on “Effective Merchan- 
dising of Canned Foods” from two 
= of view— that of the retailer, 
y Seth T. Shaw of Safeway Stores; 


Convention Issue 


This issue of the INFORMATION 
LeTTer is devoted to the pro- 
ceedings of the 47th Annual 
Convention of the National Can- 
ners Association, in Atlantic 
City, January 23-27. 

This 100-page issue compares 
with the previous record-size 96- 
page book published in 1953, and 
was in the mail within 10 days 
after the close of the Convention. 


GEORGE B. MORRILL, Jr. 
1954 Vice President 


and that of the canner, by J. B. Weix 
of the Oconomowoc Canning Company. 
Mr. Shaw stressed the responsibility of 
the retailer in increasing the efficiency 
of marketing, and Mr. Weix, from his 
recognized experience, drew lessons 
and cited historic examples of how the 
canner can exert leadership in this 
area. Mr.Weix gave an enthusiastic 
appraisal and send-off to the new 
C. A. consumer relations program. 


Emphasis on consumer acceptance 
of canned foods was apparent also in 
the general program sessions of the 
opening day, Saturday, January 23, 
when canners received a report on 
“Canned Foods in the Home,” pre- 
sented by Raymond A. Robinson, di- 
rector of research of the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company. Full re- 
production of his report on the usage 
and opinions about canned vegetables, 
fruits and juices by urban housewives, 
as well as of the speeches and presen- 
tations on the two Marketing Sessions 
appears elsewhere in this Convention 
issue. Also reproduced is the address 
by Brig. Gen. N. E. Waldron, Com- 
manding General of the Quartermaster 
Market Center System, on “1954 
Canned Food Procurement Plans and 
Requirements for the Armed Forces.” 
The General announced QMC plans to 
discontinue set-asides and to purchase 
1954-pack requirements through na- 
tionwide competitive bidding. The 
Pentagon took the occasion of this ad- 
dress to announce estimated military 
requirements for canned fruits and 
vegetables from the 1954 pack. 


General Program Sessions 
The general session on Saturda 
morning featured addresses by 19 
President Louis Ratzesberger, . Dr. 


Fredrick J. Stare, professor of nutri- 
tion, Schools of Medicine and Public 


Health, Harvard University; and by 
Oveta Culp obby, pacers of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Presi- 
dent Ratzesberger stressed the worth- 
whileness of Association 7 und 
their value to the cause of the industry 
as a whole and to the individual can- 
ner. He urged continuing support and 
participation from all sections of the 
country and segments of the industry. 


Dr. Stare, with his father—former 
N. C. A. President Fred A. Stare—in 
the audience, spoke on “Nutrition and 
Your Health.” His remarks included 
tributes to the contributions of the 
N. C. A. Laboratories and Association 
grants to various universities, stating 
that as a result “we probably know 
more about the nutritive values of 
canned foods than any other type of 
food. And I might add,” he continued, 
“that the techniques of commercial 
canning have been so improved in the 
last two decades that the nutritive 
value of many canned foods is actually 
superior to that of many fresh foods 
as ordinarily available to the con- 
sumer.” 


Mrs. Hobby likewise acknowled 
the fine performance of the canning 
industry and the N.C.A. in sharin 
interest and responsibility with FD 
and the U. 8. Public Health Service 
on several matters involving the public 
welfare. She spoke of the initiation 
by N.C.A. in 1927 of research into 
means of avoiding enormous water 
waste and mentioned the accomplish- 
ment of the Western Branch Labora- 
tory in demonstrating possibilities of 
reduction of water ro of 
canning plants. She cited examples 
of industry and Association support 
of desirable food laws, and character- 
ized N. C. A. ene | on the MeNary- 
Mapes amendment of 1930 as having 
ushered in a new era of “benefit to 
consumers, manufacturers, and gov- 
ernment.” 


Discussing the Hale bili, which 
would shorten standard-setting proce- 
dures, she + her Department's 
approval of the measure. “Our aim,” 

rs. Hobby asserted, “is to insure that 
the consumer gets products which are 
pure, wholesome and both informa- 

ively and honestly labeled. It is in 
our mutual interest to do all that is 
in our power to see that the minorit 
of laggards conform to proper stand- 
ards. Few Americans realize the ex- 
tent to which the Food and Drug Act 
rotects their health and their pocket- 
ks. big | have not always heard, 
either, of the great part played by 
your industry n the continuous im- 
provement of that far-sighted statute.” 


At the afternoon session on Satur- 
day the canners heard John H. Davis, 
Assistant Secretary of A riculture, 
speak on “Marketing—the Job Ahead.’ 
Mr. Davis, whose plan to leave USDA 


soon to become Director of the Moffat 


Programs in Agriculture and Business 
at the Harvard Business School was 
announced 1. was substitut- 

nvention program 


ing on the N. C. A. 
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for Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson. Mr, Benson was prevented 
from appearing because of the pres- 
sures of the farm legislation program. 


Mr. Davis said he considered it im- 

rtant that the 47th Annual N.C.A. 

onvention was giving prominence to 
a discussion of marketing. “The can- 
ning industry and, in fact all agricul- 
ture, is faced today with the job of 
doing something about marketing. We 
have learned a great deal about the 
8 of production and all its difficulties, 

ut we have not kept pace in finding 
new and expanded markets for all the 
products we have perfected. American 
consumers continue to demand and buy 
increased services and increased proc- 
essing of food products. Apparently, 
consumers want food products as 
nearly ready to eat as possible and in- 
dustry is moving further and further 
into the field of food processing. The 
farmer is dependent upon the proc- 
essor for a market in many instances 
and the processor must depend upon 
the farmer for the raw material. We 
have many problems, but the big job 
ahead is to develop, improve, expand, 
and broaden our markets, both do- 
mestic and foreign.” 

Other features of the general ses- 
sions were the presentation of official 
Convention resolutions by Chairman 
Henry P. Taylor of the Resolutions 
Committee; the nomination and elec- 
tion of 1954 officers and directors on 
the slate offered by Chairman Herbert 
J. Barnes; and the sessions closed 
with the installation of new officers 
and the presentation to President 
Ratzesberger of a motion picture pro- 
ector and screen in a gracious s h 

y Past President Fred C. Heinz. 


(Please turn to page 108) 


CARLOS CAMPBELL 


Executive Secretary and Treasurer 


E. E. Willkie Elected 1954 President of N. C. A.; 
George B. Morrill, Jr., Vice President; Directors Chosen 


E. E. Willkie, president of Pacific 
American Fisheries, Inc., Bellingham 
Wash., was el 1954 President of 


He succeeds Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 
resident of the Illinois Canning Co., 
oopeston, III 


George B. Morrill, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of Burnham & Morrill Co., Port- 
2 Me., was elected 1954 Vice Presi- 

ent. 


Carlos Campbell of Washington, 
D. C., was continued in office as Exec- 
utive Secretary-Treasurer. 


The N.C.A. membership elected 26 
Directors to new terms; the terms of 
46 members of the Board of Directors 
were held over. 


Mr. Willkie graduated from the 
U. S. Naval Academy in 1921. While 
at the Academy he was a member of 
the United States Olympic Wrestling 
Team and participated in the games 
in Antwerp. Following services as an 
ensign in the Navy, Mr. Willkie went 
to work as a chemist for Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby at the Morrison, III., 
factory in 1923. He was promoted to 
foreman of the Sheridan, Mich., plant 
and in 1926 became superintendent of 
the plant in Leer, Germany. There 
followed other European assignments, 
ao in 1929 and Antwerp in 


After 12 rs in Europe, Mr. Will- 
kie returned to the United States and 
began his first year with Libby in 
Chicago. In 1939 he was made vice 
president in charge of all operations 
east of the Rockies, Europe and 
Alaska, and became a director of the 
Libby organization in 1945. 


In 1952 he was made president and 
director of Pacific American Fisheries, 
Inc., and on January 1, 1953, also be- 
came president and director of Cedar- 
green Frozen Pack Corporation, both 
at Bellingham, Wash. 


Mr. Willkie has had wide experience 
in association work. He was presi- 
dent of the Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, 1945 and 1946. Since 1945 he 
has served on many N.C.A. committees 
—Resolutions, Fishery Products, Pub- 
lie Relations, Home Economics, Con- 
vention, War Mobilization. He served 
as an N. C. A. Director from 1949 to 
1952 and has been a member of the 
Administrative Council since 1949. 


George 8. Morrill, Jr. 
Geo B. Morrill, Jr., is a third 
neration member of the family that 
helped to found the Burnham & Mor- 
rill Company over 100 years ago. 
After finishing at Yale University, 
he worked for years in the re- 


E. E. WILLKIE 
1954 President 


search department of the American 
Can Company in Chicago. 


On entering Burnham & Morrill, he 
worked first in manufacturing and 
later spent five years in sales work. 
He entered the general management of 
the firm in 1948 as a vice president. 
He has been a director of the company 
since 1937. 


Mr. Morrill has served two terms 
in the Senate of the State of Maine, 
1943-47; and also two years as presi- 
dent of the Maine Canners Associa- 
tion, 1952-53. 


In 1946 Mr. Morrill was elected to 
a three-year term on the N.C.A. Board 
of Directors and also served on the 
Board Apportionment Committee, 
whose recommendations are the basis 
for the present Board structure. He 
also was a member of the Executive 
Committee, 1946 and 1947. 


Mr. Morrill has served on the Con- 
vention Committee continuously since 
1948 and was its chairman in 1951. 


He also was a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee and Administrative 
Council in 1952. 


Annual Reports 


Copies of the Secretary's An- 


nual Report, 1958, and the 
Annual Report of the Research 
boratories, 1953, have been 


mailed to the headquarters office 
of each member. 
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N.C.A. Board of Directors 


At the annual meeting, the N.C.A. 
membership elected 46 to three-year 
terms on the Board of Directors. 
Together with 26 holdover members, 
following is the Board as now con- 
stituted: 


Directors Elected for Three-year Terms 


Charles Alhadeff, Whiz Fish Products 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 


W. E. Beach, McKeon Canning Co., 
Inc., Burbank, Calif. 

A. M. Erickson, Barron-Gray Packing 
Co. Div., Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., San Jose, Calif. 


Thomas E. Evans, Reinbeck Canning 
Co., Reinbeck, Iowa 

Peter Filice, Filice and Perrelli Can- 
ning Co., Ine., Richmond, Calif. 


Walter Friend, Friend Bros., Inc., 
Melrose, Mass. 


W. T. Dixon Gibbs, Gibbs & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Perey W. Gould, Franklin Farms 
Products Co., Farmington, Maine 

John Hauser, The C. H. Musselman 
Co., Biglerville, Pa. 

John C. Hemingway, H. C. Heming- 
way & Co., Auburn, N. v. 

W. D. Hooper, 
Fullerton, Calif. 

F. Lowden Jones, Walla Walla Can- 
ning Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Leon C. Jones, J. R. Simplot Co., Cald- 
well, Idaho 

L. M. Jones, Washington Canners Co- 
operative, Vancouver, Wash. 


Glenn Knaub, P. J. Ritter Co., Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 


Ray Krier, Krier Preservin 
Belgium, Wis. 


James B. Lane, Westgate-California 
Tuna Packing Co., San Diego, Calif. 

Claude Mershon, Fosgate Citrus Con- 
centrate Coop., Orlando, Fla. 

R. A. Moss, Woods Cross Canning 
Co., Clearfield, Utah 

George 0. — Kemp Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Frankfort, Ind. 


John Seuerth, Gerber Products Co., 
Fremont, Mich. 


William B. Swonger, The St. Mary's 
Packing Co., Sidney, Ohio 


M. K. Tescher, Kuner-Empson Co., 
Brighton, Colo. 


G. A. Turmail, Bluffton Foods, Inc., 
Bluffton, Ind. 


Andrew Washburn, A. Washburn & 
Sons, Bloomington, III. 


S. G. Wimmer, S. G. Wimmer & Son, 
Christiansburg, Va. 


Hunt Foods, Inc., 


Co., 


Directors Whose Terms Held Over 


Joseph F. Barker, The Utah Canning 
Co., Ogden, Utah 


C. F. Burhans, Jr., Lakeland High- 
lands Canning Co., Inc., Highlands 
City, Fla. 

Fred C. Bush, Bush Brothers & Co., 
Dandridge, Tenn. 

William E. Butterfield, Butterfield 
Canning Co., Muncie, Ind. 


Berkeley A. Davis, Rogers Canning 
Co., Milton, Ore. 
Hamilton C. Davis, Walnut Creek 
Canning Co., Walnut Creek, Calif. 
George Davison, Foster Canning, Inc., 
Napoleon, Ohio 

George H. Draper, III, Draper 
Brothers, Inc., Del. 

John E. Dodds, Schuckl & Co., Inc., 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Edward R. Elwell, Burnham 4 Mor- 
rill Co., Portland, Maine 

Samuel E. W. Friel, S. E. W. Friel, 
Queenstown, Md. 


John E. Frost, Delta Canning Co., 
Inc., Raymondville, Texas 


Leo M. Gleason, G & M Food Products, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

George Gooding, California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

Henry W. Hartle, Owatonna Canning 
Co., Owatonna, Minn. 

J. William Hathaway, Hathaway 
Bros., Columbia Falls, Maine 

Karl A. Hirzel, Hirzel Canning Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 

T. B. Holcombe, Indian Ridge Can- 
ning Co., Inc., Houma, La 

Grover Howard, Baron Canning Co., 
Westville, Okla. 

Marvin H. Keil, Green Giant Co., 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Ralph Keller, George A. Hormel & 

O., Chicago, III. 

Charles O0. Koller, Charles G. Sum- 
mers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 

Edwin C. Kraus, Big Stone Canning 
Co., Ortonville, Minn. 

George Lambert, Keystone Mushroom 
Co., Inc., Coatesville, Pa. 

Elton Lasselle, Portland Canning Co., 
Inc., Sherwood, Ore. 

R. C. Lewis, Bordo Products Co., 
Winter Haven, Fla. 

J. F. Melntosh, Baldwin Packers, Ltd., 
Lahaina, Maui, T. H. 

F. J. McQuaid, John W. Taylor Pack- 
ing Co., Hallwood, Va. 

A. N. Meyer, Fredonia Canned Foods, 
Inc., Fredonia, Wis. 

W. Ennis Parker, Pomona Products 
Co., Griffin, Ga. 

George Pierce, Fairmont Foods, Inc., 
Barker, N. V. 


A. J. Rogers, Cherry Growers, Inc., 
Traverse City, Mich, 


D. T. Saxby, California Packing Corp., 
San Calif. 


Robert E. Searby, Hawaiian Can- 
neries Co., Kapaa, Kauai, T. H. 


Richard Schlecht, Rossville Packing 
Co., Rossville, {ll 


George C. Seybolt, Wm. Underwood 
Co., Watertown, Mass. 


P. K. Shoemaker, H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


G. Bartol Silver, Charles B. Silver & 
Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


Victor R. Smith, Box Elder Packing 
Corp., Brigham City, Utah 

Vance F. Sutter, Fidalgo Island Pack- 
ing Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Donald E. Tobin, Victor Preserving 
Co., Ontario, N. Y. 


Marcus Urann, National Cranberry 
Association, South Hanson, Mass. 


A. O. Verbeke, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, III. 


F. H. Walrond, Manteca Canning Co., 
Manteca, Calif. 
D 


. B. Wood, Wood Canning 
Stockton, Calif. 


Fred T. Wright, Beaver Valley Can- 
ning Co., Grimes, Iowa 


Co., 


1954 Finance Committee 


The personnel of the Finance Com- 
mittee was approved at the General 
Session. As announced by President 
Willkie, it is as follows: 

Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., Illinois Can- 
ning Co., Hoopeston, til. Chairman 
H. J. Barnes, Kaysville Canning 

Corp., Kaysville, tah 
John L. Baxter, H. C. Baxter & Bro., 

Brunswick, Me. 

E. B. Cosgrove, Green Giant Co., Le 

Sueur, Minn. 

Howard T. Cumming, Curtice Brothers 

Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

S. B. Cutright, Illinois Canning Co., 

Hoopeston, In 
Clinton W. Davis, Portland Packing 

Co., Portland, Me. 

Ralph O. Dulany, John H. Dulany & 

Sons, Inc., Fruitland, Md. 

William A. Free, Sr., Hungerford 
Packing Co., Inc., Hungerford, Pa. 
Dan Gerber, Gerber Products Co., 

Fremont, Mich. 
Walter L. Graefe, Pomona Produets 

Co., Griffin, Ga. 

G. Sherwin Haxton, Haxton Foods, 

Inc., Oakfield, N. Y. 


Fred C. Heinz, H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


W. U. Hudson, Gerber Products Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mare C. Hutchinson, Michi 
Canners, Inc., Fennville, 

Adalph 


n Fruit 
ich. 


C. Ketsler, Bordo Products 


Co., Chicago, III 


H. F. Krimendahl, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘ 
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MEETING OF N. c. A. DIRECTORS 


N. C. A. Board A 
Authorizes Other Activities 


The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Canners Association held its 
Convention meeting in Atlantic City, 
January 22, and took action— 

Approving the recommendation of 
the Administrative Council for a 1954 
budget of $1,150,356 plus another 

150,000 from the 1953 surplus to 

mance expanded activities of the 
— in the field of consumer rela- 
tions. 


Continuing the current rate of 
N. C. A. dues. 


Approving another Council recom- 
mendation appropriating $6,000 to 
publish a Laboratory manual, this 
amount constituting an advance 
4 — expected from sale 
of the manual when completed. 

Authorizing the Association to co- 
operate actively with the Florida Can- 
ners Association in contesting the peti- 
tion to deprive the Florida citrus can- 


D. P. Loker, Star-Kist Foods, Inc., 
Terminal Island, Calif. 


R. G. Lucks, California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

John F. McGovern, Green Giant Co., 
Le Sueur, Minn. 

Ivan Moorhouse, Olympia Canning 
Co.; Olympia, Wash. 

George B. Morrill, Jr., Burnham & 
Morrill Co., Portland, Me. 

Fred M. Moss, Idaho Canning Co., 
Payette, Idaho 

Maxwell N. Naas, The Naas Corp. of 
Indiana, Portland, Ind. 

Robert C. Paulus, Paulus Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Salem, Ore. 

E. N. Richmond, Richmond-Chase Co., 
San Jose, Calif. 

Emil Rutz, Schuck! & Co., Inc., Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 

R. L. Smith, Kuner-Empson Co., 
Brighton, Colo. 

Henry P. Taylor, Taylor & Caldwell, 
Inc., Walkerton, Va. 
A. O. Verbeke, Libby, 
Libby, Chicago, III. 
H. L. Wedertz, Lakeside Packing Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Frederick R. Weisman, Hunt Foods, 
Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

J. B. Weix, Oconomowoc Canning Co., 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Oliver G. Willits, Campbell Soup Co., 
Camden, N. J. 

E. B. Woodworth, Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 

oy A. Yocom, Reid Murdoch Div., 

0 


nsolidated Food Processors, Inc., 
Chicago, III. 


McNeill & 


pproves Consumer Relations Program, 
Beneficial to Industry 


ning industry of the 7(b)(3) wage- 
hour exemption. 


Authorizin ,000, also on recom- 
mendation of the Council, for travel 
of Laboratory technicians who will as- 
sist the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration in testing effects of atomic 
explosions on canned foods and to 
- expenses of # report on such 


Approving the appointment of Arbi- 
tration Boards for 1964. 

Continuing the followi Special 
Committees of N. C. A.: 


Convention, Procurement, Chemical 
Additives. 


The Board heard a report by Ham- 
ilton Carothers of the Office of Coun- 
sel on state laws and regulations. He 
reviewed the problems arising from 
ill-considered and hastily-devised state 
legislative enactments, and the difficul- 
ties of coping with them because of 
limitations of time and travel expense 
and the complications of dealing with 
many different jurisdictions. 


Mr. Carothers su ted three 
sible approaches to the problem: * 


(1) Pas of like bills in each of 
the 48 jurisdictions. Some states, he 
said, have local statutory provisions 


which declare that any food complying 
with the federal standards of identity 
and quality for that product shall be 
considered in compliance with the local 
food regulation laws. 


(2) A possible amendment to the 
federal act limiting the power of state 
jurisdictions to vary or add to the 
provisions of federal standards. 


(3) A test case on a selected set of 
facts with the hope of obtaining a 
definitive Supreme Court decision on 
the 3 areas available for state 
and federal regulation. 

Mr. Carothers suggested that the 
members think over these problems, 
and he requested comments or in- 
quiries or recommendations. 


The afternoon session of the Board 
was featured by three main presenta- 
tions, all of which are reproduced in 
full elsewhere in this issue: 


(1) The address by H. Thomas Aus- 
tern, Chief Counsel of the Association, 
on the Washington scene, highlight- 
ing among other things, important 

hases of President 
udget message which had been deliv- 


ered in Washington the day bef , 
Austern 


(2) The report by W. A. Free, Sr., 
chairman of the Special N. C. A. Com- 
mittee to Investigate Wa s and Means 
of Promoting Increased Public Accep- 
tance of Canned Foods, which recom- 
mended appropriation of $150,000 and 


WILLIAM A. FREE, Sr. 


the employment of professional coun- 
sel to assist in extended consumer rela- 
tion activities by N.C.A. 


(3) The presentation by George An- 
derson, partner in the public relations 
firm, Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, of 
the outline of such a consumer rela- 
tions and canned foods promotion pro- 
gram. 

The program and the committee rec- 
ommendations were unanimously ap- 
proved and authorized by the Board. 


Call for 1954 Directory Copy 


Questionnaire forms on which 
canners are asked to submit in- 
formation for the compilation of 
the 1954 edition of the Canners 
Directory were mailed to all 
canners on January 26, and 
should be on canners’ 
when they return from the Con- 
vention. These forms should be 
filled out and returned promptl 
to the N.C.A. in self- 
addressed, postage-paid enve- 
lopes provided. 

As in past 22 the 1954 
Canners Directory will list the 
name and main o address of 
each canning firm, location of 
factories operated by each firm 
in each state, and the canned 
food products packed b 
firm within each state. 
are asked to list the states and 
the cities and towns in which 
their canning plants are located, 
and to identify their products 
according to instructions in the 
questionnaire. 


each 
anners 
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Information Letter 


Report of the Special Committee To Investigate Ways and 
Means of Promoting Increased Public Acceptance 
of Canned Foods 


William A. Free, Sr., 
irman 


Last year when our National Can- 
ners Association convened in Chicago, 
Roy G. Lucks, president of California 
Packing Corporation, and myself were 
asked to speak to the Convention con- 
cerning “Phe Indispensability of Pro- 
duction-Management Direction.” Mr. 
Lucks was asked to speak from the 
viewpoint of the large canner, and 
myself, from the viewpoint of the 
small canner. 


In the course of his address, Mr. 
Lucks stated, “Consumer acceptance 
of canned foods is imperative if the 
industry is to progress. Today 
the industry is offering the consumer 
a better quality of canned foods, in 
— volume, and at a relatively 
ower pose than ever before. 
There is a story to be told in this con- 
nection which has never been ade- 
28 developed. We must increase 
our effort to tell the story of our 
products and the importance of the 
processors’ function in the economy of 
the nation. To do this is the respon- 
sibility of the entire industry and a 
challenge to all of us.” 


During my talk I posed the follow- 
ing question: “Is it not time that Mrs. 
Consumer be told and retold the facts 
about canned foods through some sort 
of Association effort? Is it too much 
to ask our National Canners Associa- 
tion to investigate the feasibility and 
interest that might be manifest 
throughout its membership? This 
should not be the question of the small 
canner alone—the large canner would 

roportionately share in the resultant 
ncreased consumption of ovr products 
through a full and properiy conducted 
endeavor. How else can small canner 
and large canner alike participate in 
an industry-wide effort of telling the 
merits of, the goodness of, and the 
economy of canned foods except 
through the N.C.A. spearhead? Is it 
worth looking into?“ 


At the close of my address I an- 
nounced to the Convention assembled 
that the day before, Mr. Lucks, my- 
self and many others discussed this 
topic for an hour and a half before the 
Administrative Council and that the 
Council unanimously passed a motion 
recommending to the Board the ap- 

ointment of a special committee to 
nvestigate ways and means of pro- 
moting increased public acceptance of 
canned foods, such committee to make 
a report and recommendations to the 
Board of Directors. The Board ap- 
proved the recommendation of the 
Council and concurred. 


So much for the background. 


President Ratzesberger, as in- 
structed by your Board, appointed the 


— members to that commit- 


William A. Free, Sr., Hungerford 
Packing Co., Inc., Hungerford, Pa., 
Chairman 


K. F. Boucher, Hawaiiar. Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 


A. E. Brown, Michigan Fruit Can- 
ners, Inc., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Edward Dunlap, Plymouth Canning 
Co., Ine., Plymouth, Ind. 


Dan Gerber, Gerber Products Co., 
Fremont, Mich. 


Fred C. Heinz, H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


E. A. Hildreth, National Fruit Prod- 
uct Co., Inc., Winchester, Va. 


K. M. Ingison, Fruit Belt Preserving 
Co., East Williamson, N. Y. 


Glenn Knaub, P. J. Ritter Co., Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 


John P. Kraemer, Mammoth Spring 
Canning Co., Sussex, Wis. 


oy G. Lucks, California Packing 
orp., San Francisco, Calif. 


Norman Merrill, Blue Lake Packers, 
Inc., Salem, Ore. 


Fred Moss, Idaho Canning Co., Pay- 
ette, Idaho 


Louis Ratzesberger, Illinois Canning 
Co., Hoopeston, Ill., Ex Officio 


Emil Rutz, Schuckl & Co., Inc., Sunny- 
vale, Ca 


A. O. Verbeke, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, III. 


Oliver G. Willits, 
Company, Camden, 


Work of the committee was started 
immediately by correspondence and 

hone calls and the full Committee 

ad its first meeting together in 
Washington at N.C.A. headquarters 
on May 21, 1953. The Committee 
made a progress report to the Board 
and the Board then directed the Com- 
mittee to conduct consumer research 
analysis to establish opportunities for 
sound marketing expansion as the first 
step in carrying out the original man- 
date of the Board. 


With the work tting into full 
swing, N. C. A. staff members were 
alerted to certain phases of consumer 
research and compilation of known 
factors at hand. Dr. H. L. Stier and 
other staff members of N.C.A. were 
commissioned to make analyses and 
studies of these surveys. 


In addition, several N.C.A. members 
made other data of this nature avail- 
able from their own files. 


The staff analyzed about 70 surveys 
on the marketing of canned foods, It 


Campbell Sou 
N. J. 


was revealed from the summary of 
these anlyses that certain information 
needed by the Committee had not been 
obtained in a satisfactory manner by 
these market surveys. — 
a special market survey was author- 
i to obtain more detailed informa- 
tion on the number of consumers using 
canned foods, the frequency of use, 
and in addition the reasons why 
canned foods are not used more fre- 
quently or, in the case of non-users, 
wy they do not use canned foods at 
all. 

The report of this special market- 
ing survey will be presented on the 
Convention program tomorrow after- 
noon by Ray Robinson of the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. The Commit- 
tee has had the benefit of a preview 
of these findings about consumer re- 
actions to canned foods. 

While Dr. Stier was engaged in the 
analyses and compilation of the many 
surveys, it was felt by President 
Ratzesberger that the work at hand 
could be more rapidly activated by 
appointment of a subcommittee, made 
up of individuals who in their respec- 
tive firms are occupied specifically 
with promotion, merchandising and 
consumer relations activities. This 
subcommittee was appointed and went 
into immediate action. Members are: 

K. F. Boucher, Chairman, and Mil- 
ton E. Brooding, W. A. Free, Fred C. 
Heinz, Louis Ratzesberger, Henry 
Stevens, Alfred Stokely, and A. O. 
Verbeke. 

This subcommittee met in Chicago 
October 20 and 30 and thoroughly 
plumbed the thinking of each individ- 
ual member as to how to satisfy the 
objectives as set out hy the Board. 


The subcommittee started out with 
chart evidence presented by Dr. Stier 
that a problem really exists. The 
group felt unanimously that these 
surveys are of such value as to war- 
rant their being prepared for distri- 
bution to the membership of N.C.A. 
for individual use, as well as Commit- 
tee guidance. Some of these surveys 
are of special value because they ex- 
plore the reasons why housewives do 
or do not use canned foods. 

After thorough discussions, a half 
dozen or so proposals were made. 
Briefly, some of these were: 

A universal selling slogan 

A canning industry film 

A contest among food editors and 
students 

Various types of school educational 
programs 

Canned foods publicity directed to 
the grocery trade 

Stimulation of canned foods 


use 
through home stora 


facilities thus 


creating impulse eating in the home. 
And there were many others. 

These were considered in full and 
careful detail, and while each of these 
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ints has merit within itself, the 

mmittee felt that no one of them 
covered the whole problem, and de- 
cided that it must think in terms of 
the over-all problem rather than to 
suggest a list of ideas attacking sepa- 
rate parts of the problem. 


The subcommittee therefore came to 
the conclusion that consideration of 
any of these suggestions, or the over- 
all problem, for that matter, would 
require professional skills beyond that 
possessed by anyone on the committee. 


A basic recommendation was unani- 
mously agreed upon, namely, to con- 
sider hiring an outside organization of 
professional experts in consumer rela- 
tions to consider our objectives and to 
present ways to reach them. 


There was constant correspondence 
and communication between individual 
Committee and subcommittee members 
and the N. C. A. staff on this problem 
throughout the month of November. 
The Committees came together again 
in executive session at N. C. A. head - 
quarters on November 29 and 30. 


The first order of business was the 
interviewing of representatives of pro- 
fessional organizations that had been 
contacted on this problem, and it was 
the recommendation of the subcom- 
mittee to the over-all Committee that 
the services of the firm Dudley, An- 
derson & Yutzy be engaged. The over- 
all Committee, after hearing Mr. 
Anderson, concurred in the recom- 
mendation to employ his firm to pre- 
pare a program of consumer-relations 
activity and publicity designed to 
promote increased public acceptance 
of canned foods for presentation to 
the Board at this meeting. 


Your entire Committee met yester- 
day, discussed its work during the 
past year, and heard the program 
formulated by Dudley, Anderson & 
Yutzy. It was the unanimous opinion 
of your Committee that the program 
be adopted. 


I want to show you that program 
now, but before doing so, I think I 
should tell you something about Dud- 
ley, Anderson & Yutzy, the profes- 
sional counsel we commissioned to 
formulate this program for Board 
consideration. 


Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, better 
known as DAY, is a New York firm 
which has specialized in the super- 
vision of marketing and merchandis- 
ing activities for many years. This 
firm has a long record in food pub- 
licity and serves a distinguished list of 
clients, some of which are: 


The American Meat Institute, Flor- 
ida Citrus Commission, American Mo- 
lasses Company, Brazil Nut Associa- 
tion, Knox Gelatine Company, Nestle 
Chocolate Sao, henny Com- 
pany (Tabasco uce), Parafined 


Carton Research Council, United 
Fruit Company, and in nonfood fields 
they are serving: The Aluminum 
Association, Magazine Publishers As- 
sociation, The Readers’ Digest, The 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
ew and certainly there are 
others. 


Your committee was greatly im- 
pressed by the character of this firm’s 
accounts, and, also, by the fact that 
this firm has never lost an account and 
has never had one of its programs 
discontinued because of lack of per- 
formance. 


Mr. George Anderson of DAY will 
now present the program he has 
developed. (Mr. Anderson's report is 
reproduced beginning on page 18.) 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Board, 
I am sure you will agree that Mr. 
Anderson has presented a program 
that will fill a long-felt n of ex- 
panded Association endeavor, one that 
will carry out the mandate laid down 
by your Board to this Committee, a 
rogram that will go a long way to 
nereasing the public acceptance, to a 
greater degree than ever before, of 
the products you pack. 


While no financial obligations have 
been assumed by your Association up 
to now, I must tell you that based on 
the judgment of individual experi- 
enced members of your Committee and 
the judgment of all of the professional 
counselors interviewed, the Committee 
believes that an investment in this 
effort should be not less than $100,000 
and, at present, not more than 
$200,000. Your Committee recom- 
mends to this Board that an initial 
year’s budget be approved in the area 
of $150,000 to implement and activate 
an adequate consumer relations pro- 
gram. 


Ever since the talks at last year’s 
Convention, the affirmative action 
taken by your: Board and the sub- 
sequent appointment of your Com- 
mittee, the eyes of the food world have 
been focused on the National Canners 
Association. 


You have all read the many articles 
written in the trade press, both pro- 
duction and distribution, on this sub- 
ject. You have all read and heard 
the progress reports given at many 
of the state canners conventions by 
President Ratzesberger on this sub- 
ject. Our Executive Secretary, Carlos 
Campbell, stated last month in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, that competition of other 
foods is providing a challenge to the 
canners and that the share of the 
consumer dollar spent on canned food 
depends on us. 


A y letter from a member of 
N. C. A., a successful canner of long 
standing, and an astute merchandiser, 


came to me only recently, and I quote 
from it: 


“There is no question in mind, but 
that if the National Canners Associa- 
tion is going to continue to prosper 
and attract the attention of the 
greater number of our canners, large 
and small alike, we've got to show 
proper leadership and that is going to 
come forth only provided we will 
prove to these canners that we have a 
definite interest in doing a bigger and 
better job of acquainting the great 
American public and the family with 
facts about canned foods. We have 
to reach out and be more aggressive. 
We have to take the offensive; we 
can no longer stand idly by and be on 
the defense.” 


The program suggested by your 
Committee and my announcement 
that it will require in the area of 
$150,000 to implement and activate, I 
must admit, is a bit different from 
most reports presented to this Board. 
Although it is a deviation from the 
ordinary, let me remind you that the 
stated objectives of the National 
Canners Association are (1) to in- 
crease the use of canned foods, and 
(2) to improve the efficiency of opera- 
tion of its members. 


Roy Lucks, in his address to the 
Convention last February in N 
made this profound observation: The 
members of this industry must be 
sufficiently flexible to adjust them- 
selves to changes if they want to sur- 
vive. So it is that the Association 
which serves these members must also 
be flexible and subject to changing the 
emphasis on its activities.“ 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Board, 
you have heard the special Commit- 
tee’s report, which is now entered 
into the records of this meeting. 
President Ratzesberger, I would like 
to read a resolution prepared by our 
Committee and I hope some member 
of this Board will move its adoption: 


Resolved, that the recommendation 
of the Special N. C. A. Committee to 
Study Ways and Means of Increasing 
the Public Acceptance and Use of 
Canned Foods be approved, that the 
recommended one-year appropriation 
of not more than $150,000 to finance 
the program for 1954 be made, that 
the Executive Secretary be authorized 
and directed to develop within the 
Association an appropriate staff or- 
ganization to administer the program, 
and that the officers of the Association 
be authorized to employ the firm of 
Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy to assist 
the Association in carrying out the 
developed program and that the sum 
of $150,000 be taken for this purpose 
from the surplus of the Association. 
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information Letter 


Continuing Consumer Relations and Marketing Program 


By George Anderson, 
Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy 


In December, 1953, Dudley, Ander- 
son & Yutzy was commissioned to 
prepare a program designed to accel- 
erate and maintain canned foods con- 
sumption. Intensive investigation und 
exploration of the problem since that 
time has corroborated the evident sta- 
tistical facts—that the canned foods 
industry as a whole is in a healthy 
condition. 


The objective of the program, then, 
not to “put out a fire” but to 
strengthen the industry's position in 
the market place and to create in the 
consumer or housewife a lastin 
awareness and appreciation of cann 
foods in the daily buying and prepa- 
ration of meals in her home. 


The Seven Virtues of Canned Foods 


The beginning of any sound con- 
sumer relations program must be an 
analysis of the product itself . . the 
virtues or characteristics that war- 
rant consumer interest and purchase. 
These virtues must be the foundations 
upon which the program is built, the 
desirable characteristics that through 
constant exposure must be linked with 
the product until the consumer has an 
automatic attitude and preference for 
the product ... in this case canned 
foods in general. 


Among others, canned foods have 
these seven basic virtues: economy, 
nutrition, variety, availability, safety, 
convenience, time-saving. 


What le the Present Consumer Attitude 
Toward Canned Foods? 


Indications are that the housewife 
is vaguely aware of all seven virtues 
or reasons for buying canned foods 
-r aware of their con- 
venience and time-saving. 


This fact is specifically borne out by 
the rapid and constant increases in 
sale of products such as canned meats 
and concentrated orange juice. It is 
— borne out by the most recent 
study of consumer buying habits of 
canned foods which show that the 
younger housewife today buys more 
canned foods than the older housewife. 


Recent U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce statistics show that 49.8 percent 
of women under the age of 35 work 
full time; 25 percent of all women 
work at least part of the time. We 
believe this is the answer, in large 
part, to the historically-unusual situa- 
tion of the younger housewife account- 
ing for a major segment of canned 
foods purchases. 


The porting housewife just doesn't 
have time. She buys canned foods 
primarily because they are time-sav- 
ing and convenient to use. Conversely, 
the older housewife is not faced with 


the pressure of time-saving; has the 
opportunity to freely exercise her 
attitudes and conditioned preferences 
in selection of foods for her family. 


Canned Foods Have No Prestige! 


One all-important element is lack- 
ing in industry consumer relations. 
Canned foods have no prestige. 

Canned foods are not served 
proudly. They are served because they 
are convenient and time-saving. This 
same attitude is reflected by restau- 
rants and hotels. Few, if any, proudly 
list canned foods on their menus. 


Canned foods are not considered by 
the consumer to be quality foods. 
They are convenient foods. 


A Prestige Consumer Relations Program 
For Canned Foods 


It is our recommendation that in 
building greater consumer acceptance 
and purchase of the canning indus- 
try’s products there must be a con- 
sumer relations program to clothe 
canned foods with prestige. 


We are indeed fortunate that the 
industry’s products are convenient and 
time-saving and that for these reasons 
there is little resistance on the part 
of the younger housewife. But does 
she serve canned foods to her guests 
at Sunday dinner as she uses them 
during the working week? Does the 
older housewife buy fewer canned 
foods because she is ashamed of being 
a “can opener cook“? 


We think so. A program designed 
to build prestige into the seven canned 
food virtues can strengthen the house- 
wife’s attitude in favor of canned food 
at the point of sale and result in in- 
creased purchases of the canning in- 
dustry's products. 


Prestige Program Themes 


The themes of a canned foods pres- 
tige program are endless; should 
stress the industry's continuing re- 
search and product development; the 
role of canned foods in the American 
way of life; the importance of the 
canning industry in the nation’s food 
and agricultural economy. But spear- 
heading and dominating the program 
in its continuing development should 
be the fact that the canning industry 
provides a servant in every home. 


There has been only one instance 
of consumer exposure to this theme 
during the past two years. This 
quotation from an article in Cosmo- 
politan Magazine in January, 1952, 

st expresses the objective: 


“Symbol of the new-style gourmet- 
cook is the can opener. At one time 
a badge of shame, hallmark of the 
lazy lady and the careless wife, today 
the can opener is a magic wand. The 
new gourmet ... you and you... 


looks at it this way: Other people 
have the responsibility for the selec- 
tion, cleaning and preliminary prep 
aration of my raw materials. hen 
I ply my busy little can opener, I 
move onto the scene as a chef does 
after a corps of kitchen helpers have 
done the scullery chores. Armed with 
a can opener, I me the artist-cook, 
the master, the creative chef.” 


The canning industry needs more 
and more of this in every magazine 
and newspaper, on every television 
and radio station in the country. 
Projection of this theme should be a 
continuing activity in conduct of the 
prestige program. 


The National Canned Foods Conference 


We recommend, also, the creation 
of the National Canned Foods Con- 
ference, starting with 1955. This will 
be a prestige-building yearly meeting 
of the canning industry with about 
200 food editors from leading na- 
tional, sectional and farm magazines, 
newspapers and national press syndi- 
cates, local and network television and 
radio broadcasters. 


The National Canned Foods Confer- 
ence would be held annually in con- 
junction with the National Canners 
Convention in whatever city the Con- 
vention occurs. If the Convention 
continues to alternate between Atlan- 
tie City and Chicago, it would provide 
an opportunity for attendance by 
eastern and national consumer opinion 
leaders one year and western and na- 
tional the next year. 


The program of the National Can- 
Foods Conference would be a 
combination of lectures by industry 
experts and panel discussions of in- 
dustry spokesmen with selected food 
leaders. Sessions could include: 


The history and romance of the 
canning industry. 


The caning process... from seed 
to can, including a guided tour of 
Canning Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation exhibits. 


A product cutting and quality ses- 
sion. 


Contributions of the canning indus- 
try to the historical growth and 
development of the United States. 


Newest nutritional research find- 
ings presented by N.C.A. scientists. 


Consumer attitude toward quality, 
flavor, convenience, can sizes, econ- 
omy, etc. 


The National Canned Foods Con- 
ference would comprise at least one 
day of lectures and panel discussions 

aked with a gourmet canned foods 
uncheon which would demonstrate the 
prestige theme of the consumer rela- 
tions program a giant, great 
sounding rd. 


Conference membership would be 
drawn from the many builders of 
consumer attitude and action, in the 
field of national magazines, Sunday 
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supplements, sectional and _ special 
magazines, farm magazines, profes- 
sional magazines, national press - 
dicates, newspapers, and leading 
television and radio commentators. 


What le Today's Retailer Attitude 
Toward Canned Foods? 


An integral part of any consumer 
relations program is analysis ac- 
tion at the point of sale. 


No matter how well the consumer 
is indoctrinated, if the product is not 


readily available and adequately dis- 
played in variety at the point of sale 
neither the final action of planned 


urchase nor the emotional reaction of 
mpulse buying happens. 

To strengthen the canned foods posi- 
tion in the market place and to create 
a healthy climate for canned foods at 
the point of sale is the accompanying 
objective of our over-all consumer re- 
lations program. 


Details of our research and recom- 
mendations follow. 


Where Are Canned Foods in Today's 
Retail Revolution? 


We are witnessing a very real revo- 
lution in food distribution and in re- 
tail store operation, a revolution that 
requires day-to-day defense of your 
— your production and distri- 

ution methods, and your consumer 
franchises. 

There has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of items sold in 
today’s modern super market. Super 
Market Institute reports minimum in- 
ventories of 3,000 items per store, up 
to 8,000 for the largest outlets. 


Shelf space devoted to canned foods 
has been shrinking for the past 20 
years. Recently IGA, in the blue- 
prints for 37 of their newest and most 
modern super markets under construc- 
tion, allowed — 10 percent of floor 
space for canned foods. 


Shelf location of canned foods is 
suffering from the inroads of higher 
gross profit specialty items and from 
the constant high-pressure merchan- 
dising efforts of the manufacturers of 
competing items. 


Too much emphasis has been 
on sales per square foot, profit per 
square foot, gross profit, and mislead- 
ing sales turnover figures. There is a 
serious lack of accurate net profit in- 
formation about canned f among 
your retail customers. 


In today’s retail revolution, there is 
no interest in promoting canned foods. 


Whet le Happening Among Distributors? 


In the distributor field, particularly, 
the addition of nonfood items, special- 
ties and new food products has caused 
a financial squeeze on your customers 
and their ability to carry adequate 
inventories of all items. Operati 


laced 


capital established in 1940 cannot 
1954's needs. 


Lack of canned food merchandising 
has meant more hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing and the resulting “out of stock” 
situation and lost sales. 


What Is the Situation Among Brokers? 


Recently it was reported that 75 
percent of the so-called food brokers 
now handle nonfood items, and more 
importantly that at least 20 percent 
of ae income is derived from non- 

sales. 


And this figure is not static. The 
trend is toward adding more and more 
nonfood items, resulting in less and 
— sales time devoted to canned 

8. 


What Are Current Trade Trends Which 
Affect Canned Foods? 


From Fairchild Publications comes 
a national research project which re- 
veals the attitudes of retailers in plan- 
ning their 1954 merchandising pro- 
grams, It shows where they p an to 
allocate less store space and what 
items they plan to expand in both 
inventory and store shelf space. Here 
is a digest of the findings: 


Less space: coffee, soap and deter- 
nts, canned vegetables, canned 
uices, baby foods, canned milk, 
canned fruits. 


More space: frozen foods, paper 
products, household supplies, candy 
and gum, pet foods. 


A Marketing Program for Canned Foods 


It is our recommendation that a 
marketing and pro- 

am be conducted concurrently with 

e consumer relations program to 
build interest in canned foods in trade 
channels. This would be trade rela- 
tions in its purest form, not built 
around promotion of a specific prod- 
uct but designed to establish a better, 
or the right, 2 in which to 
do business. Establishing a better 
climate for selling canned foods will 
improve the industry’s relations with 
all segments of the trade. 


A marketing and merchandising 
rogram will create greater interest 
n canned foods, their inherent quali- 
ties and consumer benefits, and more 
cooperation in their merchandising 
and display. 


Such a am will provide your 
customers in the food trade complete, 
and correct information 
. It will improve 
the attitudes and opinions of distribu- 
tors and retailers about your industry 
and your products, 


Components of an Effective Marketing and 
Merchandising Program 


In the first place, a broad educa- 
tional program at all levels of distri- 
bution is needed. This should include 
a prestige campaign in the trade 


similar to the consumer relations pro- 
gram. 


A cooperative m of «sales 
training and — in lorma- 
tion about canned foods at the retail 
store level is needed. We recommend 
that this be done with the help of 
operational committees from cus- 
tomer industries which would serve as 
a sounding board and planning group 
to advise in N.C.A. merchandising 
activities. 


Also required is the collection and 
distribution of accurate, detailed and 
correctly analyzed information about 
canned foods. This should be dis- 
seminated on a continuing basis 
through manuals, brochures, port- 
folios, handbooks, broadsides and other 
material on canned foods and their 
es and merchandising poten- 


How Can the Entire Broker, Distributor and 
Retail Fields Be Covered? 


A tremendous source of manpower 
is already available and waiting to be 
organi and armed with material to 
tell the story of the canned foods in- 
dustry. Thousands upon thousands 
of sales representatives and brokers 
can be joined * in the common 
interest and with the common goal of 
improving the industry's position and 
helping to create a better climate for 
canned foods in the market place now 
and in the future. 

The retail food field’ numbers some 
500,000 outlets, but the great bulk of 
retail sales—80 percent, in fact—are 
made in only percent of these 
stores. Around this hard core of re- 
tail volume can be built an effective 
canned foods marketing and merchan- 
ons program and on a national 

sis. 


Trade studies have revealed that 


even further refinements can justi- 
fiably be made by working with the 
16, super markets in the country 


which are the leaders in sales develop- 
ment, marketing and merchandising. 
These 16,000 key retailers will help 
establish patterns of canned food mer- 
chandising which can be 2 
throughout the entire retail field. 


Continuing success of an effective 
— and merchandising pro- 
gram will require facilities of a highly 
specialized nature. Such facilities 
should include a field force of mer- 
chandising and marketing representa- 
tives who are regularly in contact with 
the retail food trade; sound and 
friendly working relationships espe- 
cially with large volume distributors; 
broad retail marketing experience with 
canned foods and other grocery store 
r recognized authority in the 

eld of marketing research and sales 
analysis; and a record of 
formance in the successfu 
dising of canned and 
products. 


Recognizing the importance of hav- 
ing access to such highly specialized 


roven per- 
merchan- 
food 
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facilities in connection with its work 
for important clients in the food and 
ry industry, Dudley, Anderson 
Yutzy arranged a working relation- 
ship with the established merchandis- 
ing and marketing firm of Don White, 
Ine. For N. C. A. this activity will be 
rsonally planned and supervised By 
ion R. Callahan, head of DAY’ 
marketing and merchandising service. 


Having pioneered in food and gro- 
cery merchandising, audited features 
and marketing research, Don White, 
Inc. today operates nationally, with 
merchandising representatives in 137 
of the most 4— trading areas 
in the United States, areas which ac- 
count for $15 billion or 38 percent of 
—— U. S. food and grocery retail 

es. 


This organization and its fleld rep- 
resentatives are in regular working 
contact each month with large-volume 
food and grocery chains, voluntar 
and cooperative groups and independ- 
ent retailers in connection with dis- 
play, merchandising, sales testing and 
research for some of the best known 
brands of leading U. S. processors and 
manufacturers. 


A 14-Point Plan of immediate Action 


(1) Launch a continuing consumer 
relations program to clothe canned 
foods with prestige. 


(2) Begin a continuing consumer 
relations program to strengthen ap- 
preciation of canned foods’ economy, 
nutrition, variety, time-saving, safety, 
availability and convenience. 


(3) Create the National Canned 
Foods Conference as part of the 1955 
N. C. A. Convention program. 


(4) Appoint an operations commit- 
tee from the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, National Food Brok- 
ers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, National Asso- 
ciation of Wholesale Grocers, Super 
Market Institute, U. 8. Wholesale 
Grocers Association, and the volun- 
tary and cooperative groups. 


(5) Activate a national marketing 
research organization to obtain ac- 
curate information from the trade. 

(6) Prepare a merchandising man- 
ual based on research and on counsel 
of the operations committee. 


(7) Arm N.C.A. members’ sales 
representatives and brokers with the 
— and other merchandising ma- 
terials. 


(8) Inaugurate a continuing pres- 


tige publicity program in the trade 
press. 


(9) Set up guide-post trade studies 
to improve retailer attitudes toward 
canned foods. 


(10) Start a nationwide net profit 
retail trade study. 


(11) Establish a speakers’ bureau 
and arrange for appearances at na- 
tional and regional food industry 
meetings. 


(12) Form key retail outlet sales 
training groups. 


(18) Prepare and distribute trade 
information to N. C. A. members. 


(14) Produce and distribute - 
larly scheduled newsletter to and 
retail food field. 


The foregoing is our considered 
opinion and analysis of the combined 
needs of the canned foods industry in 
the year ahead and the years to come. 
Canned foods must be associated with 
— and pride, but must retain 

heir unique qualities of convenience, 


economy and time-saving in the mind 
of the consumer. Canned foods must 
retain their basic economic status with 
the retailer in the face of perhaps 
more glamorous, higher-profit items 
that compete for the space and the 
attention of man ent at broker, 
distributor and retailer levels. 

Only with high-level planning and 
execution in consumer and trade rela- 
tions can the canned foods industry 
hope to retain the hard-won gains it 
has made through the years from the 
—— infancy and build for the 
uture. 


The Canner Views the Washington Scene 


H. Thomas Austern, 
Chief Counsel, 


National Canners Association 


Washington these days offers more 
than a picture of monumental gran- 
deur, and a view of the biggest and 
most expensive government on earth 
in operation. It has also a cacophony 
of vocal noises—of speeches, claims, 
orations, statements, and the public 
praise and polemic protest that help 
make politics in an election year. 


Often I am reminded, in trying to 
evaluate what is going on, of the 
Indian in New Mexico who in July of 
1945 went up into the mountains on a 
hunting and fishing ne He had 
| ge success and bagged a 
eer, a bear, and mony large trout. 
At dawn the next morning he thought 
he ought to tell his tribe down in the 
valley how well he had done. He 
started a brush fire and in the usual 
way made smoke signals with his 
blanket. Suddenly, off in the distance 
ata —1 called Alamogordo—where 
the first atomic bomb was bein 
tested—he saw a blinding flash an 
an enormous surging cloud of smoke 
that quickly rose to a huge, fantastic 
mushroom high into the sky. Im- 
passive yet impressed, the Indian ob- 
served to himself, “My, I wish I had 
said that!” 


Once again it is my Convention 
~~ to epitomize and to report 
to this Board those Washington de- 
velopments that are of cardinal in- 
terest to you both as citizens and as 
canners, 


Yet many have asked me first to 
tell them how far during the past year 
success Has been achieved in taking 
government out of business and et 
ting more business esuiciency into 
government. 


The canners who ask that question 
must necessarily assume that the an- 
alogy between running the federal 

vernment and operating a private 

usiness enterprise is comprehensively 
valid, and that the comparison might 
be illuminating. Yet in judging Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's efforts during his 
first year in an almost insuperable 


task, let us pause briefly to test that 
assumption. 


— you were asked to run so 
figent e an enterprise—with 160 mil- 
on customers, over $65 billion in ex- 

nses, and perhaps $60 billion in 
necome-—how would your authority 
your problems, your objectives, and 
the methods available to you compare 
with those of the president of even 
our largest private corporation? 


To bogie with, you would have a 
board of directors—in this business 
called a Congress—of 531 men and 
women. They would be established in 
two bodies. In the senior group, the 
Senate, there would be an even divi- 
sion between those who wanted your 
management to continue and those 
who were publicly committed to throw- 
ing you out at the earliest opportunity. 
In the other your management would 
have only a slim majority of friends. 


But this basic political and public 
division of confidence in your manage- 
ment would be only a beginning. Your 
vast board of directors would have 
the power, freely exercised, to tell you 
in minute detail what you might spend 
and collect. They would control your 
detailed costs down to the last dollar. 
They would dictate what you might 
charge for your product and services 
in the form of taxes. No matter what 
— * be your own views on prudence 
and economy, the board—that is, the 
Congress—would and could reguiarly 
direct you to spend more than it woul 
let you collect in income. 


Yet that would not be the end of 
our troubles. The 531 + on your 

rd of directors would divided 
into innumerable committees each of 
which would constantly take up the 
time and absorb the energies of your 
department heads, your superinten- 
dents, and even your foremen. Your 
control over your own employees 
would be somewhat fuzzy. For each 
of them would and could constant! 
take his troubles and grievances di- 
rectly to members of your board of 
directors. One member of your board, 
you would be distressed to discover, 


would spend his entire time harassing 
and frightening every man in your 
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organization in a constant attempt to 
—.— a few to be incompetent, un- 
rustworthy, or subversive. Indeed 
this one man on your board would 
even invade your research laboratories 
to disrupt the vital and secret develo 
mental work of the business and 
moralize your scientific personnel. 


In many other ways your job in 
running the business—if it were truly 
a commercial enterprise—would be 
strange. For even with your limited 
authority, you could not devote your- 
self to your real job. Instead, you 
would be principally worried about 
the physical security of your plants 
and indeed the lives of your workers 
and customers. For at any moment 
there would be the threat that some 
outside enterprise would bomb your 
factories, devastate the homes, and 
endanger the lives of your employees 
and customers. 


Consequently, you would be devot- 
ing two-thirds of your expenditures 
and possibly more of your time an 
energies, to this difficult job of de- 
fending the business and its customers 
from gangster aggression. You would 
be dealing with hordes of watchmen, 
security officers, radar fences, and the 
details of possible retaliatory action, 
8 the remainder of your time could 
be devoted to the business itself. 


Even more peculiar would it be to 
find your stockholders organized in 
blocs—in farm groups, labor groups, 
veterans organizations, and many 
others who would insist that — * 
could to a major degree interfere wit 
our management, and have access 
f not an open invitation—to discuss 
— with your board of directors 
8 ing you do or might want 
to do. 


Finally, no one would be wholly in 
agreement as to the objectives of the 
enterprise—what it should make or do 
how and where it should operate, and 
how it should be run. All would ac- 
cept the importance of security. But 
there agreement would stop. On every- 
thing else there would vigorous 
majority and minority views which 
you would have to consider, often 

ublicly answer, and everlastingly 
ave to take into account. 


Perhaps, after all, government is 
not exactly a business. Its real job 
may be as different as this obvious 
lack of similarity to a private enter- 
prise would suggest. 


To protect the lives and liberties 
and the property of its citizens—to 
promote their welfare—and to foster 
the complicated economy in which 
they live—to do all of these thin 
better, yet cheaper and more efficiently 
calls for skills vastly differ - 
ent and effort far more demanding 
than those found day in the 
business world. 


Viewed in this realistic light, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's determination first 
to learn the job, to restaff as fully and 
as quickly as the sticky rules permit, 


and initially to reorganize the Execu- 
tive Branch of the federal government 
is understandable. There are a good 
number of new faces in government 
today. Many of the Cabinet and sub- 
cabinet positions have now been filled 
with experienced businessmen who 
will have abundant — to 
learn the art of government. Still, 
of the 2,563,000 employees on the fed- 
eral payroll in November, 1952, only 
some 196,000 have been 
Administrative machinery 
— overnight, and it is still not 
too difficult to find considerable red 
tape in Washington. 


The President has now, however, in 
a recent series of messages, map 


out a comprehensive legislative pro- 
gram. The big question during this 
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coming election year will be to what 
extent Congress will give him the 
means to carry it out. 


One cannot in a brief talk—however 
panoramic his viewpoint—deal ade- 
quately with both the international 
scene and the domestic picture. Neces- 
sarily, they are interrelated, since the 

om of our domestic economy 
turns inesgapably on the maintenance 
of that cold war we now call peace 
and the strength of the free world 
is wholly dependent upon a vigorous 
and healthy American industry. 


Yet a brief word is warranted about 
world affairs. The big news of 1953 
was the truce in Korea. Whether this 
will develop into an over-all peace—or 
end abruptly in new hostilities—de- 
pends upon Russian and Chinese 
policy. hether the aims of those 
two countries are or might remain the 
same I will leave to you. Some be- 
lieve that the palace politics and the 
accompanying executions in Moscow 
will continue. Even the most opti- 


mistic anticipate continued uneasiness 
in our foreign affairs, but perhaps a 

ar in which an attempt to talk will 

paramount to any overt military ac- 
tion either in Korea or in Indo-China. 
ntention to support those opposing 
communism in Ris, and he is solidly 
behind the effort for a Western de- 
fense community in Europe. Even 
though many Congressmen do not see 
eve to eye with him, it is not unlikely 
that the President’s views on foreign 
policy will prevail in 1954. 


Domestically, the pattern of federal 
government activity is measured by 
the budget—the subject of this morn- 
ing’s headlines. For in any activity— 
a business, a school, and of course a 
trade asociation—what might be done 
must always shrink to what one can 
afford to In government as else- 
where needs always exceed means. 


By now most of you are familiar 
with the formidable proportions of 
that telephone-book-sized document 
called the Federal Budget. The effort 
and cost simply to prepare the budget 
was graphically, and almost unbeliev- 
ably, illustrated by a recent report 
that it cost $30 million merely to pre- 
pare the Defense Department’s por- 
tion of the budget. e story is that 
over 12 million man-hours, at an aver- 
age cost of $2.50 an hour, were 
required to assemble the detail sup- 
porting the requested military appro- 
priations. Even so, this preparation 
cost is but one-tenth of one percent of 
the requested military appropriation. 


Over-all, the budget for fiscal 1955 
beginning next July calls for expendi- 
tures by the federal government of 
$65,570,000,000, a reduction of over $5 
billion from the amount to be spent 
during the present fiscal year. 


Revenues are scheduled to be at $62.7 
billion—if the President’s tax recom- 
mendations are 1 In short, 
there is a scheduled deficit of just 
under 83 billion. In other words, 
Administration is not yet at a bal- 
anced budget; and “ry! insist that 
we must look for even a larger deficit 
than these budget figures. 


No matter how stalwart an effort 
is made to reduce government expendi- 
tures, the plain fact is that the areas 
which can runed still remain those 
in which uction is controversial. 
The ordinary expenses of running the 

vernment will soon be cut to the 

ne. But since more than two-thirds 
of 172 tax dollar is spent for defense 
and foreign aid, it is only there that 
massive savings are possible. 


For the next year the Defense De- 
partment expenditures are to be re- 
duced from about $42 to $38 billion— 
a $4 billion cut. The President is 
willing to spend fewer dollars on de- 
fense, to have fewer men in uniform, 
and to place the principal defense 
emphasis upon air power and atomic 
weapons. His critics insist that one 
should not practice economy on the 
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nation’s safety, but it is likely that 
Congress will respect his judgment. 


Foreign aid remains a sensitive 
area of argument. Nevertheless, the 
Administration has still included in 
what it calls its national securit 
needs over $4 billion for foreign mili- 
tary assistance. 


The plain fact is that so long as 
the forei situation remains criti- 
cal, the fiscal pattern of the federal 
government will continue to revolve 
around the hard core of defense spend- 
ing. By the same token any drastic 
cha and increase in military de- 
— wil be directly reflected in 
federal spending. Only through the 
slow and presently remote evolution 
of real international peace can sub- 
stantial reduction in the federal 
budget be anticipated. 


Many of you have heard, and there 
will be much more talk, about the so- 
called “cash budget.” The cash budget 
simply measures cash expenditures 
against cash received. But the cash 
receipts include not only current taxes 
but also social security insurance 
funds, The one percent total increase 
in social security taxes, made effective 
earlier this month, will alone bring 
in about $1,700,000,000 annually. 
Taken as a whole, social security 
taxes produce far more dollars than 
are currently required to meet the 
commitments of the program. The 
remaining receipts, aggregating about 
$2 billion annually, are automatically 
invested in government bonds. As a 
result, these annual cash additions to 
the insurance reserve are actually 
expended. 


This is neither the time nor the 
place to debate fully either the eco- 
nomics or the politics of — about 
this so-called cash budget. It may 
have significance in terms of infla- 
tionary or deflationary pressures—but 
it ought not to be confused with a real 
balanced budget. 


As one editorial writer recently put 
it in apt fashion: 


“If John Smith finds at the end of 
the year that he has spent more than 
his income, it is not advisable for him 
to attempt to meet the deficit by usin 
trust funds of which he is the ad- 
ministrator. If he attempts it he is 
likely to go to jail. 


“Neither does Mr. Smith solve his 
difficulty by drawing on the funds set 
aside to meet the payment on his 
mortgage. The chances are that the 
mortgagor will 
order. 


“What constitutes unsound practice 
for Mr. Smith is equally unsound 
when it is adopted by a govern- 
— 


Any businessman who includes his 
annual depreciation as part of his net 

rofits would not be highly regarded 

y his bank. But as I have previously 
suggested, perhaps government is not 
a business. 


seek a foreclosure 


Of course the hope of a balanced 
budget turns on income. Government 
income is just another way of sayin 
taxes. Or as one caustic fellow put it 
—after the government takes enough 
to balance the budget, the citizen has 
to budget the balance. 


The tax picture for next year is 
extraordinarily muddled. The Presi- 
dent has based his budget recommend- 
ations on his own tax program, but 
there is some question whether that 
program can be successfully piloted 
through Congress. 


All of us know that personal income 
taxes were reduced 10 percent on New 
Year’s Day. Likewise recently in- 
terred was the corporate excess profits 
tax—which is not likely to be resur- 
rected short of real war. 


For Congress, as well as for each 
of you, the main issue concerns the 
rates of corporate income tax and of 
the various excise taxes. Under pres- 
ent law, the corporation tax is sched- 
uled on April 1 to revert to 47 percent 
from the present 52 percent level. On 
the same date various excise taxes are 
scheduled to In view of 
the substantial loss of revenue from 
tax reductions which became effective 
the first of the year, the Administra- 
tion firmly insists that both the cor- 

rate tax and these excises should 

continued at current rates. It has 
also asked that the first steps be taken 
to put corporation taxes on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 


It is highly unlikely that the present 
corporate tax rate can be held. Many 
feel that the best the President can 
expect on the corporation tax rate is 
a continuation of the 52 percent rate 
for the remainder of this year, with 
an automatic reduction next January 
to possibly 50 or 49 percent. An im- 
mediate compromise at about a 50 
percent figure is not unlikely. 


Excise taxes promise further diffi- 
culties for the Administration. Some 
of these are scheduled to drop sharply 
on April 1, and a number of Con- 
gressmen would like to see an across- 
the-board reduction in all excise taxes. 
But here there can be no postpone- 
ments and no schedule of future de- 
creases. For if the buying public 
knows that the excise tax on any 
article is scheduled to be cut, everyone 
postpones buying that product until 
the tax reduction becomes effective. 
Even more difficult politically is the 
fact that each affected industry— 
whether it be telephones, railroads, 
perfume makers, or fur dealers— 
screams discrimination unless given 
equal treatment. 


In another very important tax area, 
the Executive Branch and Congress 
have joined efforts to modernize the 
revenue laws. Soon after it took 
office, the new Administration began 
a detailed review of the revenue laws. 
This review resulted in the prepara- 
tion—by Treasury and Congressional 
staff tax experts—of a monumental 


technical tax revision bill. It reflects 
a complete rewriting of the Internal 
Revenue Code, to make it more easily 
understood, that will eventually run 
to hundreds of pages. Many of the 
proposed revisions are of no direct 
significance to business. They con- 
cern combining the normal tax and 
surtaxes into a single schedule, liber- 
alizing medical deductions, and allow- 
ing working mothers to deduct costs 
of child care. 


Important for the canning industry, 
as well as for all business, is the pro- 
to shift to a “declining balance” 
is for depreciating major business 
investments, Under this method of 
computing depreciation, two-thirds of 
original cost could be written off dur- 
ing the first half of the asset’s life 
expectancy—as against one-half under 
the present “straight line” depreci- 
ation. Other proposed revisions, re- 
flecting the Administration's desire to 
remove tax inequities, are initial steps 
toward 1 double taxation of 
corporate dividends and the gradual 
elimination of penalties for consoli- 
dated returns. 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee expects to complete this tech- 
nical revision before dealing with any- 
thing else. If passed in the form 
prepared by the staff experts, this 
proposal will cost the Treasury an 
estimated $1.2 billion in revenue the 
—— full year its provisions are oper- 
ative. 


More than a century ago a famous 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in talking about taxes observed that 
one could not get blood out of a turnip. 
Inescapably, what the federal govern- 
ment can collect out of the economy 
depends upon its health and vigor. 
This obvious yet elusive fact cuts both 
ways. If business activity deterio- 
rates, there will be an immediate de- 
mand for drastic reductions in the 
corporate tax rate and in excise taxes. 
Indeed, a serious recession would find 
many urging major reductions in indi- 
vidual income taxes in order to in- 
crease spending power. Almost with 
the convening of Congress there were 
rumbles among those championing 
these views. 


But even the collection of the sched- 
uled revenue assumes a reasonably 
sustained level of business activity. 
As always, January and the return 
of Congress brought an inevitable 
avalanche of predictions about busi- 
ness prospects for the coming year. 
Last month we entertained in Wash- 
ington many conventions of economists 
and statisticians. Everybody had a 
field day in expressing his views on 
what business would be like in 1954. 
Nobody emulated the turtle and kept 
his neck in—and some made big smoke 
signals. Next week the Administra- 
tion will make its own forecast in the 
Economic Report to be delivered to 
Congress. 


History, it is often said, repeats 
itself—but most of these economic 
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r seem to repeat each other. 
o a large extent only the terminol 
changes. There is talk of “recession, 
of “technical adjustment,” of “inven- 
tory stabilization,” of “rolling read- 
justment,” and other jargon. The 
most novel terminology was offered b 
Dr. Hauge, the personal economic ad- 
visor to the President, who suggested 
that our American industry is coming 
down from an “overtime economy.” 


Nevertheless, despite that jumble of 
words, there are some wide areas of 
agreement about the over-all economic 
prospect. Most of these experts agree 
that 1954 will be a year of moderate 
business recession. Phrased in their 
own terms, they look for almost a 5 
percent fall in the “gross national 
product.” In numbers that amounts 
to a reduction of over $15 billion from 
the present level of about $365 billion 
per annum. 


Comparatively, that forecast is 
neither drastic nor dramatic. It would 
leave 1954 with the second highest in- 
come level in our history. Those who 
are disappointed perhaps resemble 
the fellow who for the very first time 
went the full 18 holes in 72, and then 
complained bitterly when he hit a 
mere 75 a week later. 


But of both economic and political 
significance is the effect that even this 
over-all moderate decline might have 
on particular lines of business. The 
f industry is basically concerned 
with mass 1 power. In 1954, 
we are told, unemployment will prob- 
ably increase about 1.5 million. In 
all likelihood even though wage rates 
continue at present levels, there will 
be less overtime and thus less take- 
home pay. Industrial output will be 
somewhat reduced; wholesale prices 
will be a little lower; and despite the 
absence of an excess profits tax, there 
may be some decline in net profits in 
specific lines. 


Yet many agree that this pattern 
will be uneven, For the food industry 
as a whole the experts suggest there 
will be little variation in processed 
food prices at either the wholesale or 
retail levels. Farm income may be 
reduced. During 1953 farm prices fell 
about 10 percent, although the ton- 
nage marketed increased, and a down- 
ward trend may well continue for 
both farm prices and tonnage. 


Any balanced report must include 
those few Cassandras who paint a far 
gloomier picture. The British econo- 
mist, Colin Clark, feels that the 
United States stands on the brink of 
a real depression. Others say that 
the critical time will come in early 
spring when the Administration will 
have to decide whether it is 2 
with a leveling-off situation or wit 
the symptoms of a serious decline. 
Some are troubled by the absence 
of any important rapidly growing new 
industry to bolster weaknesses in 
other areas. They fear that any in- 
terruption in our sustained economic 
growth is in itself a serious symptom. 


In the food industry, and certainly 
for canned foods, these prophets of 
doom forget one startling fact—the 
phenomenal growth of our population 
and the tremendous increase in the 
number of the very young. Between 
1940 and 1954 the population of these 
United States increased from 132 mil- 
lion to 161 million. That increase 
approaches the entire population of 

rance. 

It used to be said that children were 
so expensive that only the poor could 
afford to have them. Yet last year 
alone 4 million babies were born. Five 
million copies of one book on bem 
care have been sold. In another 1 
years it is estimated that our popula- 
tion will be 175 million. These post- 
war babies have changed the United 
States market picture as much as they 
have chan the lives of their 
parents. neidentally, the relative 
scarcity of eligible bachelors may 
change since about 5 percent more 
boys are being born than girls. 

Whatever else may occur, that vast 
growing population will continue to 
eat. Canned foods will still supply an 
important part of the American diet. 
Fewer automobiles, refrigerators, 
stoves, furniture, and possibly even 
fewer television sets, may be sold in 
1954. But I confidently expect that 
an increased volume of canned foods 
will continue to roll in super market 
buggies and to fill the consumers’ 
market baskets. 

For as Carlos Campbell records in 
his annual Secretary’s report, the per 
capita consumption of canned foods 
continues at high levels. You can 
safely assume that when this multi- 
tude of new babies grows up to eat 
their baked beans, they will say, 
“These are just like those in the cans 
mother u to open.” 


This is not to 2 the explosive 
political potential in any serious busi- 
ness recession—particularly in an 
election year. In his State of the 
Union message the President emphat- 
— pledged that he would have 
ready a 8 program designed 
to maintain the strength of the econ- 
omy in the event it is needed. Among 
the measures cataloged were flexible 
credit policies, tax measures to stimu- 
late business, lending, grants-in-aid, 
and public works. hese economic 
weapons are far from realities at 
the moment; and it remains to be 
one whether they will be made avail- 
able. 

These requirements for preserva- 
tion of a strong economy were only 
one of more than a score of subjects 
outlined for Congressional action in 
the President’s State of the Union 
address. The Eisenhower program 
broadly outlined in that message has 
been aptly described as reflecting the 
“middle-of-the-road” philosophy that 
the President has espoused since his 
first speech as a candidate in Abilene. 

Those who desire domestic as well 
as international peace have warmly 


embraced this middle-ground view- 
point. Nevertheless there have been 
some Washington wits, probably not 
wholly nonpartisan, who have re- 
marked that the middle of the road 
is hardly a place to be recommended 
when the traffic gets heavy. 


Yet in keeping with what the pre- 
amble to the Constitution calls insur- 
ing “domestic tranquility,” the Presi- 
dent’s program avoids some the ex- 
aoe = measures, such as civil rights 

islation, advanced by the previous 
Administration. On the other han 
he has pro a far broader soci 
—— than might be favored by 

more conservative elements of 
both parties. 


Specifically included in these logis- 
lative recommendations, in addition 
to the tax measures, are new farm 
legislation, expanded social security 
and unemployment insurance cover- 
age, revisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and several housing measures. Con- 
gressional action on many of these 
will be sought during current 
session. 


Many would be surprised, however, 
if a great deal of basic legislation is 
—— by Congress this year. 
egislators will be impatient to get 
home for the fall campaign. Many 
pending measures would be time- 
consuming. One thing is certain: the 
federal bt limit will have to be 
raised before Congress goes home. 
Yet in an election year, talk rather 
than commitment often seems most 
desirable. 


On the farm p m, however, 
lines will undoubtedly have to be 
drawn. It is impossible to tell how 
the Administration’s agricultural pro- 
posals will fare at the hands of Con- 

ss. The over-all plan was offered 
ast week in a oa message to 
Congress. Essentially, it calls for 
flexible rather than rigid price sup- 
ports on basic commodities—a system 
under which support prices, ranging 
from 75 to 90 percent of parity after 
the 1954 crop, would rise when the 
government wished to encoura: pro- 
duction and fall in times of over- 
supply. Su N prices and loan 
values woul lowered as production 
increases. The surpluses that are now 
bulging ee — bins would — 
earmarked for special purposes, suc 
as the school lunch program or dis- 
aster relief. 


Viewed broadly, the Administration 
farm program can be described as a 
studied attempt to get away from the 
rigid high price supports that are 

resently in effect, and which have 
uilt these vast government-held sur- 
pluses. They are expected to pass 
the $6 billion mark by this coming 
June and to exceed $8 billion by the 
end of 1954. They must be gotten 
out of the way before the new pro- 
gram can operate. Parity values 
would be modernized, but market 
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prices are to play at least a part in 
regulating production. 

Yet many doubt whether, as a poli- 
tical matter, enough votes can be 
mustered to eliminate the straight 90 
percent supports. Even the staunchest 
supporters of the Administration's 
proposals candidly admit that a diffi- 
cult struggle lies ahead. For the 
statutory price support structure for 
American agriculture can be changed 
only slowly. Everyone seems agreed 
that something should be done, but 
no farm program will be readily ac- 
cepted by all. 

What President Eisenhower is up 
against is perhaps illustrated by the 
story of the school teacher who was 
2— one of her farm boy stu- 

ents. She asked, “Johnny, if a 
farmer has 5,000 bushels of corn, and 
corn is worth 40 cents a bushel, what 
will the farmer get?” “A government 
loan!” the up-to-date farm boy 
promptly replied. 

In his farm message the President 
also made a passing and somewhat 
elliptical reference to “marketing 
agreements for fruits and vegetables. 

e recommended that their use be 
continued and liberalized to “pro- 
vide for inclusion of additional com- 
modities for which marketing agree- 
ments are adapted.” A close readin 
of these recommendations makes it 
clear that they refer to marketing 
agreements and not to compulsory 
marketing orders imposed in the ab- 
sence of agreement. The suggestion 
that they extended to those com- 
modities to which marketing agree- 
ments are “adapted” indicates at the 
very least a recognition of the con- 
trolling distinction between the han- 
ding of a perishable raw commodity, 
and the packing and marketing of a 
canned product, in which the proces- 
sor has the major investment and 
which unlike the raw commodity is 
marketed throughout the year. 


Absent some basic and fundamental 
changes in the law that would accord 
appropriate recognition to these eco- 
nomic realities, there is no reason to 
expect that the President meant to 
include canning crops under compul- 
sory marketing orders. For under 
those orders, as to which the canners 
would have no vote, there can be con- 
trolled the quantities and grades of 
what they may pack, from whom they 
may buy, where they might sell, and 
permit private assessments over which 
they have no control. It can hardly 
be expected that this proposal, rejected 
ten times by successive Congresses 
over the past two decades, will be 
enacted during the present session. 


Confirming that belief is the state- 
ment of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture the very next day that the 
Administration planned to “continue 
virtually unchanged” the programs 
tor a variety of commodities including 
specifically “fruits and vegetables“. 


On the labor front President Eisen- 
hower has, many think courageously, 


asked Qoagress to reopen and amend 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Here 2 the 
middle-of-the-road path is being pur- 
sued. In the words of his labor mes- 
sage, “no drastic legislative innova- 
tions” are conside desirabie or re- 
quired. Some of the 1953 proposals, 
whose ——— led to Secretary Dur- 
kin’s resignation, have not been fol- 
lowed, The changes suggested are un- 
doubtedly balanced since most com- 
mentators have observed that they ap- 
pear to be evenly divided between 
those which might be called prolabor 
and those that might be termed pro- 
employer. 


Of the 14 specific labor proposals, 
two are possibly of direct interest to 
the canning industry. The require- 
men that union leaders must file anti- 
communist affidavits is to be extended 
to require employers to do likewise. 
Where an economic strike is called by 
a union, it is proposed that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board imme- 
diately hold an election among the 
workers affected as to whether the 
strike should be continued. Since that 
type of vote would acutely pose the 
issue of confidence in the labor union, 
some believe that it might do more 
harm than good. For past experience 
with elections as to whether a union 
be permitted to ask for a union shop 
would tend to confirm this view. On 
Taft-Hartley, certainty in forecast 
must be limited to saying only that 
this will be an extremely controversial 
subject in the present Congress, that 
many additional proposals will be 
offered, and that few will survive the 
likely heated debates. 


Perhaps most striking in the recent 
Washington scene have n the many 
commissions appointed to study and 
report on particular subjects. The 
President’s farm program reflects to 
a high degree the recommendations 
of the National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission. The Randall Commis- 
sion appointed by the President to con- 
sider policies on foreign trade is com- 
— by Senator Capehart's 
arge advisory committee on foreign 
investment expansion. Another com- 
mission has recommended inereases in 
the pay of Senators, Congressmen and 
federal judges. In the antitrust field 
the Attorney General, at the direction 
of the President, has appointed a 
large advisory committee to study the 
administration of all of the antitrust 
including the Robinson-Patman 

ct. 


Not unnaturally there are some who 
scoff at this advisory committee tech- 
nique. Others suggest that no prob- 
lems were ever solved by appointing 
committees. Nevertheless, many peo- 
ple believe that these commissions and 
committees can and will perform a 
valuable function—if only in assem- 
bling necessa information. For 
many a man thinks he has an open 
mind when it is merely vacant—and 
when the facts are in it is often possi- 
ble to formulate dispassionate and bi- 


partisan recommendations. 
you have served on government ad- 
visory committees, and I am confident 
that no one is prepared wholly to 
write off their efforts in advance. 


As one views the remaining vast 
administrative front in Washington 
only a few summary comments seem 
warranted. All of the agencies are 
operating on considerably restricted 
budgets. Nevertheless, each of them 
continues to be active. Many new 
antitrust pee have been 
brought and a great many more are 
now under investigation by the De- 

artment of Justice. The Federal 

rade Commission in a recent com- 
plaint ventured into the difficult area 
of labor relations, and is complaining 
that agreements between salmon can- 
ners and fishermen’s unions violated 
the Sherman Act. Still pending before 
the Trade Commission is the 1951 com- 
plaint charging that a group of tomato 
canners conspired to cott a farm 
cooperative. Actively under investiga- 
tion are also a g number of recent 
mergers and acquisitions of competing 
companies, some in the food field. Re- 
cently, the Trade Commission made it 
clear that in reviewing these merger 
cases it will make a business-like in- 
quiry into the actual economic effect 
of any questioned transactions. 


Fundamentally, one can say that 
there is in Washington now a new, 
revitalized, and far more realistic 
Federal Trade Commission, It has al- 
ready evidenced a truely expert under- 
standing of the facts of life in Ameri- 
can business, an intelligent aware- 
ness of the real objectives of the laws 
it enforces, and an abiding apprecia- 
tion that its job is not to harass 
buyers and sellers but to foster and 
to protect real competition. 


The Washington scene in 1954— 
ou might agree—is as interesting as 
t is uncertain. Any prophecy, no 
matter how eloquently vague, would 
be hazardous. The cardinal question 
is whether Congress will give Presi- 
dent Eisenhower substantially all or 
only an awkward few of the measures 
he has asked. 


No one envies the President's task. 
He must resist the extremists, both 
liberal and conservative. He must 
bridge every type of division—politi- 
cal, philosophical, sectional, and eco- 
nomic. Party lines in so divided a 
Congress will hardly prove control- 
ling. Over-all there looms like a 
brooding omnipresence in the sky the 
complexities and largely uncontrolla- 
ble uncertainties of foreign affairs. 


Perhaps by the end of the year 
many—with a renewed faith in the 
democratic processes—will recall what 
Edmund Burke said almost two cen- 
turies ago: 


„All government—indeed, every 
human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue and every prudent act—is 
founded on compromise. .. .” 


Many of 
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N.C.A. ANNUAL MEETING 


Greetings to the Convention Delegates 


By Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 
1953 President, 


National Canners Association 


It has often been said that to make 
time pass quickly you need only sign a 
30-day promissory note. During this 
past year I learned that an equally 
effective way is to be President of 
N. C. A. I can only hope that the ex- 
piration of my term will bring more 
pleasant circumstances than the ex- 
piration date of a note. 


At any rate a year has passed since 
Fred Heinz handed me the gavel and it 
is now my privilege to welcome you to 
the 47th Annual Convention of the 
National Canners Association. This 
gathering of canners and the allied 
industries is rated as the largest as- 
sembly of business men held in Amer- 
ica, We can well be proud of this fact 
and at the same time make this ac- 
complishment a step to greater 
achievements. 


Each year we feel that the very best 
convention program is planned for 
your information and inspiration. 
Again this year you will find sessions 
geared to all phases of your business— 
from field problems, through the can- 
ning operations, and into the subject 
of marketing. Seldom in the last ten 
years have we been able to consider 
our industry problems separately from 
those involving federal emergency 
regulations. In fact, some conventions 
have been devoted almost exclusively 
to probiems created by war or emer- 
gency situations. I hope every canner 
will take full advantage of the inter- 
esting and authoritative presentations 
that will be made in the next few days. 


May I express my sincere thanks to 
ou for the opportunity to serve as 

resident of your Association this past 
ear. Of all courses of instruction I 
ave ever taken, the past year’s has 
been the most enjoyable, as well as the 
most strenuous and rewarding. My 
appreciation for the work of our As- 
sociation, and the loyalty and effec- 
tiveness of all the staff multiplied from 
day to day. Having had the fascinat- 
ing experience of visiting many can- 
ners individually in their plants, at- 
tending many state and regional asso- 
ciation meetings, and watching at close 
range our national association func- 
tion, I thought frequently of one of the 
passages in Boswell’s “Life of John- 
son.” Boswell told his friend he had 
been at a meeting of Quakers where he 
had heard a woman preach. Johnson 
remarked, “Sir a woman’s preaching 
is like a dog’s walking on his hind legs. 
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It is not done well; but you are sur- 
prised to find it done at all.” 

I don’t mean to infer that our in- 
dustry doesn’t function well, because 
it does. But with the diversity of prod- 
ucts, problems, and interests, it is 
amazing to find so much unanimity 


at the national level. The p 
we have made in 46 years would not 
have been possible without a strong 
national association, and further prog- 
ress is bound to come with continuing 
support from all sections of the coun- 
try and segments of the industry. This 
support must be both financial and 
— dedication. While we depend 
rgely on our full-time staff for much 
of the Association activity, the per- 
sonal effort that you as an individual 
devote to committee work and other- 
wise in behalf of the Association de- 
termines finally how much value there 
is in N. C. A. for the industry. 


If you feel as I do that N. C. A. dues 
are a good investment, consider your- 
selves as No. 1 salesmen for N.C.A. 
and do this job with your growers, 
employees, suppliers, and consumers, 
as aggressively as you do with your 
own products. Speak a good word 
about our Association to other canners, 
particularly to those who are not now 
members. 


Recently I heard a panel of three 
experts on the subject of business 
views for 1954. The third speaker 
started by relating the incident of a 
teacher posing a problem in arithmetic 
to one of her students. She asked, 
“If it took one man two days to plow 
a certain field, how long would it take 
two men working twice as fast?” The 
student replied that since the field was 
already plowed, he didn’t see any need 
of plowing it again. 


Since there is going to be a lot of 
plowing done here by distinguished 
and qualified persons, I will pull my 
equipment out of the field and let the 
experts go to work. 


Presentation of Gift to President Ratzesberger 


By Fred C. Heinz 


I consider it an honor to have been 
selected as the person to say a few 
words in appreciation of the services 
of our outgoing President, and to 
make the presentation of a gift to 
him in behalf of our membership as a 
token of our feelings of affection and 
admiration for him and for the excel- 
lent service he has rendered to the 
national canning industry during the 
past year. 

On taking office as President of the 
Association last year, Lou Ratzes- 
berger said: 

“Although I made no campaign and 
hence, no campaign promises, I will 
make a post election promise—to do 
my utmost to promote the well-being 
of our Association and the canning 
industry.” 

This he has done and done well. 
He did it during the year his company, 


the Illinois Canning Company of 
Hoopeston, Illinois, was celebrating its 
75th anniversary. We are grateful 
to you, Lou, and to your Company for 
furnishing us such able leadership 
during 19 To the Illinois Canning 
Company, may we extend our sincere 
thanks and good wishes for its con- 
tinued success. 


The staff desires me to express to 
ou their appreciation of your help- 
— to them and consideration for 

them. 


None of us has forgotten the 
momentous occasion of the birth of 
your triplet grandchildren. The gift 
we have for you we hope will be used 
to recall the many occasions you 
couldn’t be with them, because of 
Association business. We trust this 
motion picture projector will record 
such occasions and remind you and 
your charming wife of our kindly 
sentiment for you. 
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Nutrition and Your Health 


By Fredrick J. Stare, 
Harvard School of Public Health, 
Harvard University 


It should be obvious that I am 
pleased to appear on the program of 
one of the national meetings of the 
Association in which my father was 
long active and of which he was Presi- 
dent for a period Caring the last world 
war. Thank you for inviting me. 

In thinking of what I might talk 
about this morning, I have taken the 
liberty of changing the subject some- 
what—from “Fe and Your Health” 
to that of “Nutrition and Your 
Health” because I feel I know a little 
something about nutrition but not too 
much about foods, and there is a great 
difference. While nutrition is cer- 
tainly concerned with food, it really 
deals with a study of. the ingredients 
of food known as nutrients and their 
relation to health and disease. 

Within the past generation, the 
science of nutrition has made sound 
and stable advance reater progress 
than in all the preceding centuries. 

Discovery of the vitamins and their 
manifold relation to the health of the 
body came from biochemists working 
on problems of nutrition. 

The action of nutrients in the blood 
stream and on the y tissues has 
been explored and much information 
gained bearing on human health. 

New knowledge has been acquired 
relative to the requirements of man 
for many of the nutrients—vitamins 
and amino acids. 

Diseases such as diabetes and liver 
injury have been controlled and pre- 
vented through utilization of nutrition. 
High blood pressure and hardening of 
the arteries, the greatest killers of 

resent-day Americans, are diseases 
n which nutrition is somehow inti- 
mately concerned. 

Guarding the life of the mother and 
child, nutrition has played an impor- 
tant part in prenatal care. It has been 
utilized in preoperative and post- 
surgical care. It has been recognized 
as the prime factor in developing the 
health of children and in maintaining 
the health of the aged. 


Yet, much remains to be done in 
nutrition, in research for new knowl- 
edge, in teaching leaders who can 
carry forth the present knowledge of 
this science, a in service through 
communities, hospitals, and industries. 

Nutrition can be thought of in 
terms of chemical units—the nutrients 
provided by food, such as protein, in- 
organic salts, and various vitamins, 
or in terms of food. However, various 
diseases such as scurvy and rickets 
were found to be cured and prevented 
by eating certain foods. ore re- 
cently, certain types of anemias, liver 
disease, certain types of high blood 

ressure and heart disease have been 
ound to have important interrelations 


with diet. In these cases, and in many 
others, chemists were successful in 
separating the food into chemical 
units which were effective in prevent- 
ing a specific condition; a particular 
food was then of special value because 
it contained certain vitamins, minerals 
or other nutrients, In many cases the 
identity of these essential nutrients 
has been determined. Foods have 
been assayed for their content of s 
cific nutrients, the effect of processing 
and preserving on nutrient content 
has been studied, and foods can be 
given some specific evaluation in terms 
of their particular contribution to 
nutrition. 


Your own Association has made a 
distinct contribution to nutrition 
through the studies that have been 
done in your own laboratories as well 
as those financed in part by funds you 
have provided to various universities 
—studies dealing primarily with the 
effect of the commercia! cannin 
process on the nutrient content o 
foods. We probably know more about 
the nutritive values of canned foods 
than any other type of foods, thanks 
to your Association. And I might add 
that the techniques of commercial 
canning have been so improved in the 
last two decades that the nutritive 
value of many Conese foods is actually 
superior to that of many fresh foods 
as ordinarily available to the con- 
sumer. 


The desirability and the need for 
technological basic and applied re- 
search in the food industry seems to 
be admitted and is evidenced not only 
by the government and academic re- 
search programs, but in the many 
industrial laboratories in this country 
where we find closest contact with the 
industry problems. These laboratories 
have recognized responsibilities to the 
special industries which they serve. 

our N.C.A. Laboratories, for ex- 
ample, have served the canning indus- 
try since 1913 and their continued 
existence testifies to the fact that they 
have lived up to their responsibilities 
in handling scientific problems of the 
industry. 


This may all be very true, but what 
has it got to do with your health and 
mine? Most of you in this audience 
probably have the old-fashioned view, 
which I am sorry to say many of our 
health officials still have, that the pro- 
vision of ample amounts of clean, 
wholesome food means good nutrition 
—particularly if the type of food pro- 
vided is the type you are selling. That 
is important but it is not nutrition. 


As I have already stated, nutrition 
is the science of food and its relation 
to health, the effect of the ingredients 
of food (nutrients)—their absence 

resence, or excess—on health. I 
doubt that many of you really believe 
that your health, and the health of 
your family and friends, could have 


been improved, and can be improved 
by better nutrition. We all take time 
for lunch and dinner. Some of us 
eat a good breakfast. In all likelihood 
none of us has ever had to go without 
enough to eat. Hence, we might 
logically question if lack of nutri- 
tion has impaired our health. Yet it 
may have. 

Here are a number of specific ways 
in which the application of modern 
nutritional knowledge can improve the 
health of people like you and me. 

(1) Prevention and treatment of 
overweight and obesity. It is esti- 
mated that there are 25 to 30 million 
overweight people in the United 
States. It is well known that indi- 
viduals who do not become obese live 
longer and are healthier than those 
who do. The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has found that fat 
people who lose weight will live 1 
than they would have lived had they 
remained fat. Some new ideas on the 
causes of obesity have come from our 
laboratory in the post year. These 
new ideas deal with the fundamental 
physiologic reasons for overeating, 
and they offer new possibilities for 
more successful treatment. Over- 
weight is a rea: hazard to health; 
something can and should be done 
about it. Those of you in a business 
that depends on selling food may not 
like the idea of — a substantial 
segment of the American public to 
eat less, but a little simple arithmetic 
with insurance statistics will readily 
show that by eating less one will ac- 
tually live longer to eat more. 


(2) Treatment of high blood pres- 
sure. It is known that 25 to 50 per- 
cent of the cases of high blood 
B can be satisfactorily treated 

y dietary means. Low-sodium diets 
and reducing diets are sometimes in- 
dicated. 


(3 and 4) Treatment of athero- 
sclerosis and heart disease. The avoid- 
ance of overweight or weight reduc- 
tion, a generous protein intake and a 
low fat diet are cardinal points in the 
treatment of atherosclerosis and heart 
disease. They may prove to be pre- 
ventive measures. 


(5) Prevention of nutritional ane- 
mia and (6) prevention of tooth decay. 
These common ills can be prevented in 
large part by providing, at the proper 
time, adequate amounts of two min- 
erals; in the case of anemia, iron, and 
for dental caries, fluorine. A well- 
balanced diet in general is also 
necessary. 

(7) A healthier infancy and (8) a 
healthier childhood. Better nutrition 
offers improved growth and develop- 
ment in the prenatal period, as well 
as in infancy, the preschool, and ado- 
lescent years. 


(9) A healthier adulthood and (10) 
a healthier old age. Improved nutri- 


tion will aid in the protection of body 
functions at high levels of health and 
help maintain a maximum of physical 
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and mental efficiency for a maximum 
riod, This is of special interest 
ay when we realize that more 
people are living into the 70’s and 80's 
than ever before. Good nutrition may 
spell the difference between years of 
ſoting senility and years of worth- 
while living for you and me. 


Facts to support these statements 
concerning 10 specific areas in which 
nutrition today may improve your 
health come largely from the research 
laboratories of universities, medical 
schools, hospitals and of our National 
Institutes of Health in Bethesda 
Maryland—a part of the United 
States Public Health Service. 


I wish there were time to tell you 
of some of the research contributions 
supporting the above statements that 
our own laboratory has made and the 
researches we are working on now. 
To us they are exciting, and I think 
they would be to you also. 


It might interest you to know that 
our new theory for 22 and 
treating obesity came largely from 
studies of a new strain of obese mice 
which we have worked with for the 
past three or four years. Some of 
our ideas on nutrition and the heart 
result from experiments with ducks. 
The organ grinder’s monkey has 
turned out to be what we think is the 
most important experimental tool to 
provide the essential facts in the 
causation of the common type of 
hardening of the arteries as it relates 
to nutrition. This is the type involved 
in coronary heart disease. Compara- 
tive blood and dietary studies between 
Guatemalan Indians and American 
executives are providing data which 
we hope will contribute to earlier 
diagnosis, and possible preventive 
measures, for coronary heart disease. 


Research is but part of our activity 
in the Department of Nutrition at the 
Harvard School of Public Health. 
Realizing that the results of research 
are of value ony when they are made 
known and applied in daily living, we 
carry on an active program of nutri- 
tion education. 


All professional workers in health 
should acquire an understanding o 
the importance of nutrition in health 
and a —— knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of g nutrition. To enable 
them to do this we maintain an active 
teaching program for medical stu- 
dents, public health school students, 
and physicians, young and old, who 
are on the staff of various hospitals in 
Boston. During the past two years our 
department has cooperated with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, and the American Medical Associ- 
ation in presenting nutrition exhibits 
and a continuous series of nutrition 
lectures at the national meeting of the 
American Medical Association. 


At the present time, with the help 
of funds from The Nutrition Founda- 
tion, we are preparing a manual of 


nutrition for the American Public 
Health Association—a manual de- 
signed for public health officers and 
their staffs to show them where and 
how nutrition can fit into public health 
activities. Also may I mention Nutri- 
tion Reviews, published monthly by 
The Nutrition Foundation to help pro- 
fessionally-trained people keep abreast 
of current progress in the science of 
nutrition, for it is edited in our depart- 
ment. 

There are other areas of education 
in nutrition besides the professions. 
These include the school child and the 
genera! public. 

Every school child should be pro- 
vided with sound nutrition information 
as a part of his basic schooling. Nu- 
trition can be taught, and taught well 
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as a part of “reading, writing, and 
arithmetic.” We know this to be a 
fact because we have done it in a 
small way in our studies in the public 
schools of Newton, Massachusetts; 


Rutherford County, Tennessee; an 
Ascension Parish, Louisiana. “Let's 
Teach Better Nutrition” is a 30- 


minute colored film describing these 
studies. Those of you interested in 
your local schools, and I hope you all 
are, ought to borrow a copy and have 
it shown before local teacher, parent, 
and civic groups. 

The general public should be made 
aware of the importance of sound food 
and nutrition practices to health and 
to the national economy as well as to 
the individual. We must provide the 
“know-how” to feed families in the 
home, groups in institutions and res- 
taurants—economically and well. 

Four ways in which we have helped 
in this area of nutrition education are: 
wit For several years we have 

tten sections on nutrition for the 


Encyclopedia Britannica and two other 
nationally circulated encyclopedias. 


(2) A year and one-half ago a re- 
rt on nutrition for the nonpartisan 
resident’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation was prepared in 
our department. 


(3) The American Heart Associa- 
tion booklet entitled “Food For Your 
Heart” was — — by our depart- 
ment and is distributed through state 
and local chapters of the American 
Heart Association. It attempts to tell 
in understandable terms the impor- 
tance of good nutrition for the case 
of your heart. 


(4) We have prepared for The Nu- 
trition Foundation a pamphlet entitled 
“A Balanced Diet.” These publica- 
tions III sound nutrition informa- 
tion for the general public. 


Who pays for these researches in 
medicine and public health, these edu- 
cational activities for both the profes- 
sions and the public? The universities 
from their dw —. incomes from en- 
dowment, private foundations which 
with few exceptions are becoming 
smaller, industry to a small extent, 
but fortunately our federal govern- 
ment through its Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, its 
Department of Defense and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and its Atomic 
Energy Commission has been able to 
support many of these activities. 


To me it has always seemed short- 
sighted that industry as a whole was 
not a very generous supporter of the 
types of researches I have mentioned 
to you. For example, in our Depart- 
ment of Nutrition at Harvard, less 
than 20 percent of our research funds 
are obtained from the food industry 
and we are probably the most gen- 
erously supported department of this 
type in the country. And may I say 
thanks to those who do — us; 
they know we appreciate their gen- 
erous unrestricted support. But it is 
usually hard to interest a specific in- 
dustry or company in support of re- 
searches in hardening of the arteries, 
high blood pressure, or obesity if oy 
cannot visualize some short-term 
vantage in regard to sales—this de- 
spite the fact that a majority of their 

rectors and officers will die unneces- 
sarily soon because of a lack of knowl- 
edge of these problems. 


The food industry has been forward 
in its formation of The Nutrition 
Foundation which does support basic 
researches and educational activities. 
But the support it provides the Foun- 
dation is trivial compared with adver- 
tising costs. It should be increased 
20 to 30 times. I am sorry that so 
few members of your Association are 
also members of The Nutrition Foun- 
dation. You all should be members. 


Food, which is our major source of 
nutrition, has such a profound im- 
rtance to our health—not only the 
health of people in some far away land 
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that is struck by famine, pestilence, 
or war—but to the health of you ladies 
and gentlemen right here in this room, 
and your families and friends back 
home, that it would appear that the 
food industry has a major public re- 
sponsibility and should be eager to 
support generously, basic researches 
one education activities related to nu- 
rition. 


Nutrition is of importance in health 
of tremendous importance —of im- 

rtance to your health right today. 

ontinuing research will discover new 
facts to 2 more ways that this is 
true. Continuing educational efforts 
will get this newer information to the 
doctor, the teacher, and the public so 
it may be applied. 


In the present stage of medical and 
health development in the United 
States, with diseases due to poor sani- 
tation and infectious agents, which, 
a generation ago were among the lead- 
ing causes of death, increasingly well 
controlled, nutrition is the most im- 
portant environmental factor affecting 
the health of the American people. 
Nutrition is the environmental factor 
most importantly involved in the de- 
velopment of the type of hardening of 
the arteries which in its various mani- 
festations will kill more than 62 per- 
cent of the people in this room, and of 
a larger percentage of the men. 

Yes, nutrition has had and will have 
much to do with your health. 


Address 


By The Honorable 
Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


Your invitation to address this 
forum of a 2 American industry 
is very much appreciated, and I am 
very happy to be with you today. 

For it gives me an opportunity, 
among other things, to remind you of 
some of the many interests your in- 
dustry has in common with the De- 

artment of Health, Education, and 
felfare; and second, to place before 
yon some of the problems which we 
share. 


For the fact that interests are 
shared means, of course, that the re- 
sponsibility for their solution is a 
shared obligation. 

It seems to me that this concept is 
a fundamental one in our system of 
free enterprise. It presupposes an 
active and continuing partnership be- 
tween the federal government and our 
states and local communities, between 
groups such as yours which are repre- 
sentative of business, between labor, 
voluntary associations, and all the 
man and variable organizations 
which exist within our society. 

It rests upon the obvious fact that 
a democracy can succeed only to the 
—— that its members accept the 
obligations of citizenship. 


I do not mean to suggest that the 
problems of government in a democ- 
racy can be simplified to this simple 
— The processes of industry 

ave grown far beyond the imagina- 

tion of the generations of the 19th 
century. So have the concepts, the 
responsibilities, and activities of gov- 
ernment on all levels. 

If democracy is to succeed—and 
who will doubt that it shall—we must 
all continue to work at the job. By 
focusing our attention on one aspect 
of that task, we can, perhaps, arrive 
at a clearer concept of our respective 
obligations. 


Because ours is a highly complex 
society, this obligation—this partner- 
ship—expresses itself in specialized 
areas of interest. 


Your industry and our Department 
proyide many examples. The technical 
problems of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, about which I wish to 
speak in further detail in a moment, 
is the most obvious illustration. There 
are, however, others. 


The Department, in the programs 
of both the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and the Public Health Service, 
is concerned, as you are and as state 
and local health departments are, with 

ood sanitation, with chemical addi- 
tives to food —— with pesticides, 
and many other associated problems. 


What, specifically, are some of these 
problems of shared interest and shared 
responsibility? 


As an industry which requires 
large quantities of pure water, you 
share with us a concern for the mount- 
ing problem of water pollution in 
America. 


I am informed that as long ago as 
1927, your Association began, on its 
own initiative, to provide financial 
and technical support of research into 
the means by which the enormous 
waste of our water supplies could be 
checked. Your Western Branch Lab- 
oratory, I am told, has shown that it 
is possible to cut in half the amount 
of water uirements of a canning 
plant. The Florida citrus canning in- 
dustry, in achieving success in feeding 
citrus canning wastes to cattle, has 
also contributed significantly to the 
control of pollution and the conserva- 
tion of our national water supply. 


Such ＋ as these, carried on 
independently or in cooperation with 
government, exemplify the kind of 
effort that is characteristic of Ameri- 
can enterprise and represents the 
kind of —— of social respon- 
sibility which I mentioned a moment 
ago. The pattern can be repeated in 
many other industries. 


Yet it would be a mistake to assume 
that what has been accomplished up 
until now is sufficient. For it is the 
consensus of National Technical Task 
Committee on Industrial Wastes, rep- 
resenting some 30 industries, and of 
the Department’s technicians that 
—— our water supply will 
require intensified effort, particularly 
from industry. 


The requirements of our growi 
population—with 33 million add 
since 1940—and the doubling of our 
industrial output in the same period 
have severely taxed our water re- 
sources. 


This tremendous expansion of our 
economy has brought with it, of 
course, its own problems. The rapid 
preapess of the chemical industry 

as brought many thousands of new 
products into wide use. 


The development of pesticides and 
of chemical additives to foods has had 
and will continue to have important 
effects on your industry. They also 


impose upon our Department new 


You already know of the endorse- 
ment we have given to legislation 
which would make certain that new 
pesticides are properly tested before 
| are used on food crops. 

ith respect to chemical additives 
to foods, we share a common concern: 
to see that harmful substances are 
kept out of foods. 


The records of the Food and Dru 
Administration indicate that some o 
the chemical additives that have been 
proposed for foods have been unsafe 
—even in small amounts, I am glad to 
7034 that none has involved canned 

8. 


I have touched on these two topics— 
one germane to industry as a whole 
and the other wore specifically the 
concern of your own branch of in- 
dustry—not in an attempt to suggest 
that either industry or government 
have pat and specific answers. 


Indeed it is a characteristic of a 
progressive society that the solutions 
of our problems—whether they con- 
cern broad social questions or tech- 
nical matters—are scarcely ever pat 
and seldom final. My aim has been 
rather, to illustrate the principle o 
shared responsibility and shared obli- 
gations which plays so important a 
part in our economy. 


I know that you are deeply inter- 
ested as well, however, in develop- 
ments in the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. I shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss with you any of the technical 
developments. There are a few points 
of general interest which I want to 
mention. 


First, I want to thank all of you 
for the many messages we received 


from the canning industry last year 
when the nation was, for a short time, 
without a facto 
Hundreds of you 


inspection law. 
astened to assure 
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our Department that you did not ob- 
ject to the inspections of the Food 
and Drug Administration. As you 
know, the sorely-needed statute was 
restored last spring by the Congress. 


The support of measures for the 
improvement of the quality of food 
products by your Association is not, 
of course, a new thing. You were 
active in your support of the McNary- 
Mapes amendment to the original pure 
food law in 1930; and I am sure that 
we can agree that the passage of the 
bill started a new era for all of us— 
consumers, manufacturers, and gov- 
ernment. 


It is no news to you, but I should 
like to take note of the fact that, 
under its provisions, standards have 
been agreed upon and established for 
more than 200 foods in 17 different 
categories, including 40 different 
canned vegetables. 


We are aware, of course, that the 
rocedures followed by the Food and 

rug Administration in setting its 
food standards have not always met 
with the ful! approval of all parties 
concerned. We have been criticized, 
for instance, because of unavoidable 
delay in drafting and issuing some 
standards. 

In part, this delay has been a result 


of a policy of giving first priority to 
matters that affect health. 


To take one example, the Food and 
Drug Administration — held 
hearings to develop more satisfactory 
labeling of special dietary foods pre- 
scribed for persons on low salt diets. 
This action was highly important for 
the wae who suffer from heart 
disease. Improving the labels of their 
special dietary foods is, therefore, our 
first order of business in this field. 


Our standard-making procedure it- 
self has also been criticized as being 
slow and cumbersome. 


As they are now conducted, food 
standards hearings do, in fact, some- 
times result in substantial expense to 
individual firms, as well as costly 
delay in getting the answers to com- 

lex technical questions. It may take 
— — or even thousands — of 
pages to record the required scientific 
ata and legal opinion. 


For our mutual benefit, we are now 
trying to reduce both the costs and 
the delays in these hearings. 


Our Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, for example, is 
heartily in favor of the so-called Hale 
bill to shorten the standard setting 
procedures. 


Under this bill, when hearings 
would open, there would already be an 
agreed position on the scientific facts. 
The hearings would then pees to 
the controversial issues, with respect 
to which you would, of course, have 
a full and fair hearing. 

The Hale bill has been backed by 


many prominent members of the bar 
including your own distinguished 


Chief Counsel, Mr. Austern. 
cerely hope that Con 
plete enactment of 
session. 


These are two general areas in 
which we are moving forward, with, I 
am glad to say, the * of both your 
industry and others. ur aim and 
it is shared by the majority of indus- 
try in the fields of food, drugs, and 
cosmetics—is to insure that the con- 
sumer gets products which are pure, 
wholesome, and both informatively 
and honestly labeled. It is in our 
mutual interest to do all that is in our 

wer to see that the minority of 
aggards conform to proper standards. 


As you well know, not everyone is 
fully aware of the law behind the 


We sin- 
ss will com- 
e bill in this 


labels on your products. Very few 
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Americans realize the extent to which 
the Food and Drug Act protects their 
health and their pocketbooks. They 
have not always heard, either, of the 
great part played by your industry 
n the continuous improvement of 
that far-sighted statute. 

Many of you here today will re- 
member, for example, the period in 
the 1920’s when substandard products 
were 8 the market. he gov- 
ernment could not prevent the sale of 
these substandard products without a 
generally accep definition of a 
standard food product. 


And how could the consumer buy 
wisely? In those days the housewife 
could not depend upon the label to 
warn her against substandard foods. 


How markedly the picture has 
chan since those days can be illus- 
tra by a single example. 


We of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare have watched, 
with great interest, the efforts of the 


food industry to inform the consumer 
about the varied uses and nutritional 
values of canned foods. 


In nutrition as in medicine, quack- 
— thrives on ignorance. It is dis- 
—— only by education. The work 

ing carried on by your scientists and 
home economists marks, in my opinion, 
a genuine contribution to the health 
and well-being of the American people. 


Nutrition education can do much 
toward the solution of one of our prin- 
cipal public health problems of today 
—the chronic diseases and the heavy 
burden they lay especially upon our 
increasing number of “senior citizens.” 


So far, I have spoken mostly of 
problems. Let me just say a word or 
two now about frontiers. For there 
are, despite the counsels of pessimism, 
frontiers in American life—in busi- 
ness, in education, in government, And 
they will continue to exist as long as 
there are problems to challenge the 
American imagination and American 
resourcefulness. 

When we look to the future of Amer- 
ica, how can anyone be pessimistic? 

In America in 1948, for example, our 
production of s and services was 
over $246 billion. It has been esti- 
mated that by 1960—six years from 
now—we will be producing $416 billion 
annually. And this is a moderate 
figure. 

When we think of the future in 
terms of certain of our important na- 
tional needs—of, let us say, a produc- 
tion potential—the prospect is bright. 

It has been estimated that: 


We need some $40 billion for schools 
and hospitals. 
We need some $60 billion for high- 
ways. 
We need some $100 billion worth of 
housing. 


Our needs are immense, and our 
potential is vast. 


To realize it we must have faith in 
the future. 


And now, may I say just a word or 
two about the present Administration. 
For its philosophy—its ideas, motives, 
and objectives—are of importance to 
you both as businessmen and women 
and as citizens. 

tedly 


President Eisenhower has re 
spoken of his belief in the philosophy 
of middle-of-the-road liberalism on 
economic and social issues. He has 
said that he believes it is a philosophy 
to which most Americans can whole- 
heartedly subscribe. 


In a broad sense this philosophy of 
middle-of-the-road liberalism will safe- 
guard the welfare of the American 
people in terms of the needs of the 
mid-Twentieth Century and still pro- 
vide the necessary safeguards to pro- 
tect those traditional 111 of 
freedom which have made America a 
great nation. 


As applied to the programs of our 
b the President exp 
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his philosophy in his first State of the 
Union message when he said: 


“This Administration is profoundly 
aware of two great needs born of our 
living in a complex, industrial econ- 
omy. First, the individual citizen 
must have safeguards against per- 
sonal disaster inflicted by forces 
beyond his control. Second, the wel- 
fare of the people demands efficient 
and economical performance by the 
government of certain indispensable 
social services.” 

I consider that statement the basic 
charter of our Department. 


Within that framework there is 
ample room for the kind of partner- 
ship toward progress I have spoken 
of today. 

Again, let me thank you for the 
opportunity to meet with you. I look 
forward to our continuing cooperative 
association in the years ahead in the 
great tasks that lie before us all. 

To make this partnership work— 
to move toward the bright prospect of 
a better America—is our challenge. 

I have every faith that our close 


continuing cooperation will help in 
achieving that great goal. 


What the American Housewife Thinks of Canned Foods 


By Raymond A. Robinson, 
Director of Research, 


Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


My 72 in your 
that of reporter. 
report to you what the American 
housewife thinks and does about 
canned foods. 


To get this information we've talked 
to quite a few hundreds of your cus- 
tomers—nearly 2,500, in fact. If you 
took the time to interview these cus- 
tomers yourself, we figure you could 

robably talk to 50 a week or all 2,500 
n 50 weeks, leaving two weeks’ vaca- 
tion at the end of the year which you 
would certainly need. 


But thanks to modern research 
sampling, we can save you this year 
and it is a pleasure to bring you the 
results in capsule form, which we 
estimate will take about half an hour 
to digest. 


These interviews were selected in 
such a way as to give us, we believe, 
a cross section of the urban house- 
wives of America. 


I want to tell you briefly how we 
did the study so that you can under- 
stand the findings. 


rogram is largely 
ve been asked to 


How the Survey Was Made 


Our survey is based upon personal 
interviews with these homemakers, 
and the field work was done by our 
own staff of investigators. The break- 
down of interviews is in proportion 
to the population of the country by 
Census areas and to the distribution 
of population by size of town. The 
sample also is controlled by income 
so that we have in our sample group, 
we believe, the urban United States 
in miniature. A total of 68 communi- 
ties were included to produce this 
national sample—ranging in size from 
the largest cities such as New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
and others, down to small towns of 
2,500 populations. 


The interviewing was done during 
the last week in October, which is 


important to bear in mind since, of 
course, it affects the results. The 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
figures show that canned foods sales 
are not as high in the fall as in the 
winter or spring, so our figures are a 
conservative statement of buying 
which is all right for this survey 
because we don’t present it as a report 
on total consumption. Also you will 
notice that some individual products 
will be seasonally high and others 
correspondingly low. 


We first asked the housewife what 
vegetables she had served yesterday, 
including all meals and between meals, 
whether these were fresh, canned, 
frozen or dried, and the same for 
fruits and fruit juices. Putting this 
on the basis of yesterday reduces the 
memory factor to the minimum and 
gives more accurate results, as many 
studies have proven. Then we asked 
about the day-before-yesterday and 


found the results so closely compa- 
rable that it was —. to inelude 
this day also and 
double the sample. We did this eac 
of the seven days of the week of 
October 26 so we are able to brin 
you a picture of the average day’s 
consumption of fruits, vegetables, and 
juices by a cross section of American 
urban families. 


Average Daily Home Consumption 


Here we see the dramatic role of 
vegetables, fruits, and juices in the 
diet of the American family on an av- 
erage day. It was felt that for the 

urposes of this survey it would be 

tter to show not only canned foods, 
but fresh, and frozen and dried prod- 
ucts as well, so that the relationship 
in the diet might be seen. 


Practically all families (91.3 per- 
cent) used some kind of vegetables on 
the average day if they cooked at all. 
About three out of four (75.9 percent) 
used fresh vegetables, such as pota- 
toes, tomatoes, carrots, and lettuce, 
while more than a third (34.6 percent) 
used canned vegetables. This is tanta- 
mount to saying that every day one- 
third of America’s housewives serve 
J or more varieties of canned vege- 
tables. 


Users of frozen — A totaled 
14.1 percent of all families in an aver- 
age day, which is roughly one out of 
seven families. 


Of course a great many families 
also serve vegetables in the form of 
soups, or stews, or salads. It would 
have been very difficult to identify all 
the different kinds of vegetables that 
were used this way. Often they just 
accumulate as leftovers. But at least 


AVERAGE DAILY HOME CONSUMPTION 
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we secured a figure on the ES 
of families serving vegetables in such 
combinations and it totaled a sizable 
31.4 percent of all families. 


The other kinds were dried vege- 


tables, such as dried beans. These 
totaled 2.8 percent. 


These percentages do not add up 
to 91.3 ause, of course, many 
families served fresh as well as 
canned or frozen, or perhaps all three. 


As a matter of fact, the average 
family served 2% different kinds of 
N each day plus those used on 
salads, in soups, or in stews. 


Use of Fruits on an Average Day 


About 84 percent of these families 
served fruit—70.6 percent fresh, 24 
percent canned, 1.4 percent frozen, 3 
— A in fruit salads or fruit cock- 

ils, and 3.1 2 dried fruit such 
as prunes and apricots. Altogether, 
1.8 different kinds of fruit were in 
the daily diets of these families. 


The many uses of fruit in other 
forms, such as jams, jellies, pies, ices 
and puddings, were considered outside 
the scope of this study. 


Use of Juices on an Average Day 


However, we did collect data on the 
use of fruit juices as well as vegetable 
juices. More than two-thirds (68.7 
percent) serve juices on an average 
day. Of these, canned juices lead with 
34.3 — 1 1 
orange) were u y 26.9 percen 
and fresh juices (such as squeezed 
oranges) by 15.3 percent. An average 
of 1.2 different kinds of juices were 
served each day. . 


Kinds of Vegetables Used on an Average Day 


The different varieties of canned 
vegetables served during the week of 
October 26 reflect the seasonal factors. 


The big four in the canned line 
were peas, used by 10.5 percent of all 
families; corn, 7.8 percent; strin 
beans, 5.4 percent; and tomatoes, 3. 

reent. Canned tomatoes were much 
ower than they would be later in the 
fall and winter because the end of 
the fresh crop still was in abundant 
supply. Then follows baked beans, 
beets, asparagus, spinach, lima beans, 
and carrots, with others used by less 
than one-half of one percent. 


Comparing these canned varieties 
with fresh vegetables served, we see 
the dominance of potatoes on more 
than half the family tables daily, fol- 
lowed by tomatoes, carrots, lettuce 
string beans, cabbage, cauliflower, an 
celery. Most fresh summer crops like 
peas, limas, corn, and asparagus had 
slowed to a mere trickle, perhaps 
from southern or hot-house suppliers. 


The frozen competitors are led by 
peas, far in the lead over lima * 
string beans, broccoli, corn, an 
spinach. These six popular frozen 


items account for 75 percent of the 
frozen vegetables used. 


Kinds of Fruit Used on an Average Day 


In canned fruit we found hes 
far ahead (7.9 percent) with pine- 
apple a clear second (4.6 percent). 

ixed fruit and pears are followed 
by apple sauce and cherries. Below 
one percent were found apricots, 
grapefruit, and plums. 

In fresh fruit, this was the b 
apple season, and 44 percent 
apples. Other fresh fruit in popular 


demand were bananas (18 percent), 
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oranges (14.7 percent), pears (11.2 
percent), grapes (9.6 percent), and 
grapefruit (8.3 percent). 

Frozen strawberries led the demand 
for frozen fruit (but less than one 
percent) with peaches second and 
grapefruit and raspberries next. 


Kinds of Juices Used on an Average Day 


Among canned juices, tomato juice 
was served by more than one in every 
10 families; canned orange juice came 
next, followed by pineapple juice, 

apefruit juice, prune juice, grape 
— and apple juice. 

The strength of frozen orange con- 
centrates was indicated by the fact 
that 24 percent of the housewives said 
they had used it yesterday—more 
than twice the number serving fresh 
orange juice and nearly three times 
the canned orange juice. 

If you add up the three forms of 
orange juice—fresh, frozen, and 
canned—you find 43 percent of all 
families using this favorite juice on 
an average day. 


Effect of Income on Daily Use of Vegetables 


The accepted economy of canned 
vegetables and canned fruits is dem- 


onstrated to us by homemakers in 
many ways and is one of the outstand- 
ing findings of this survey. However, 
the percentage serving canned v 

tables reaches its peak neither in t 
lowest nor the highest income brac- 
kets, but in the middle ran And 
this finding is confirmed by other 
home economics studies. From 35 to 
36 reent of the middle income 
brackets served canned vegetables 
daily, compared with 34 percent in 
the lower and 31.8 percent in the 
higher incomes. These differences, 
however, are comparatively small. 


Frozen foods have a quite different 
relation to income. Only 7 percent 
of the low income families serve 
frozen vegetables on an average day, 
and this percentage increases as in- 
come rises, reaching 26.9 percent in 
the higher income groups. The ratio 
of canned to frozen is nearly five to 
one in the lower incomes but nearly 

ual in the top bracket (over 
$10,000). 


Effect of Income on Daily Use of Juices 


A somewhat similar pitture is 
found in canned juices. 


In the frozen juice field we find only 
17 percent of the families in the lowest 
incomes using frozen juices but this 
expands as income rises, reaching a 
total of 41.5 percent in the top brac 
using them each day. 


— these figures do not estab- 
lish anything drastically new, they 
do seem to dramatize the differences 
in market patterns between the 
canned and the frozen products. 


Effect of Age of Housewife on Daily Use 
of Canned Vegetables and Fruits 


To see whether had any effect 
on use of canned A. 4 we divided our 


housewives into four ups: those 
under 25 years, those 25 to 35, 35 to 
45, and 45 years and over. 


The younger women use canned 
vegetables considerably more: 43.6 
percent among those under 25; 39.1 
percent among those aged 25 to 35; 
and 30 or 31 percent among those past 
35 years. 


One can only rationalize on the 
reasons for this. It seems fairly obvi- 
ous, however, that in these younger 
years both time-saving and money- 
saving are acute problems. Many of 
these young wives work; many more 
are raising babies. These nutrition- 
wise young matrons have of necessit 
learned how to get maximum f 
value for their families at lowest cost 
of time and money. 


In canned fruits the age factor is 
not as great. The younger house- 
wives use them slightly more. 


Effect of Children on Daily Use 


Results of the survey on the age of 
housewives suggested a look into an- 
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other family characteristic: effect of 
children on consumption. 


Here we found that the use of all 
vegetables—fresh, canned, and frozen 
—increases in children families. The 
differences are slight in fresh vege- 
tables and frozen vegetables, but there 
is considerably increased use of 
canned vegetebles in children families. 


Fresh fruits show a substantial in- 
crease in diets of children families, 
as do canned fruits. 


In the juice field the frozen con- 
centrates seem to have sold the 
parents’ market; use increases 50 per- 
cent in children families as compared 
with non-children families. 


Daily Use of Vegetables 
by Geographical Areas 


When the sample is broken down by 
four geographical areas—East, South, 
Central, and West—the most strikin 
fact that emerges is the uniformity o 
this great national market of ours. 
The differences in use of vegetables 
are not as striking as the similarities. 


It would seem that the Midwest and 
West used more fresh vegetables 
during this week of October, the East 
and South were strongest in use of 
canned vegetables, and the West and 
East led in frozen vegetable consump- 
tion. This ranking is largely con- 
firmed in the Department of Labor 
study of consumer purchases—but 
again the differences are not great— 
and by other studies kindly supplied 
me by your own statistical service. 


Canned Foods Compared with Fresh 


It is always easier to express qual- 
ity or value of a product when you 
have some kind of yardstick to com- 
— it with. That is why we asked 

ousewives opinions popes ing quality 
and price of canned foods compared 
with both fresh and frozen varieties. 


It was found that 55 percent voted 
the quality of fresh vegetables and 
fruits better than canned. But 30 
22 found canned vegetables and 
5 percent found canned fruits to be 
at least the equal of fresh, and 9.8 
percent found canned vegetables and 
14.5 percent canned fruit better in 
— J than the fresh produce they 
were buying. 


Both canned fruit and vegetables 
were given a great tribute on the 
score of economy. More housewives 
voted in favor of the canned as less 
expensive than the fresh. Perhaps 
they considered the lack of waste and 
freedom from spoilage as part of that 
economy. About one-fifth said, wisely, 
that economy depends on the season, 
and another 12 percent found it diffi- 


cult to generalize and said they didn’t 
know. 


However, these answers left no 
doubt whatever that housewives con- 
sidered canned foods a very thrifty 
buy. This point is more sharply em- 


— in comparison with frozen 
oods. 


Canneds Foods Compared with Frozen 


Women customers rate the quality 
of frozen vegetables higher on the 
average than the canned. But the 
reverse is true of canned fruits, which 
surpass their frozen competitors in 
the opinion of these housewives. 


And in price the canned article is 
considered far more economical than 
its frozen counterpart by an over- 
whelming vote of 10 to 1 or better. 


Frequency of Serving 


Now we ave the competition with 
fresh and frozen foods and concen- 
trate on canned foods alone. 


In an endeavor to find out how often 
housewives served canned foods, we 
asked them to think back over the 
past week and try to estimate on how 
many of these seven days they served 
canned — canned fruits, and 
canned juices. 

The avera housewife served 
canned vegetables about every other 
day. But 15.5 percent served them 
every day and 18.4 percent five or six 
days of the last seven. About 26.5 

reent served them three or four 

ys and 21.5 percent one or two days. 
Only 18.2 percent didn’t serve them 
at all; this means that nearly 82 per- 
cent were canned vegetable customers 
during that one week's span. The 
canned foods market is practically 
universal. 


For fruits, 69 percent served at 
least some canned fruit during the 
week's time, against 31 percent who 
did not; and two-thirds of the users 
served them three or more days a 
week. This includes both meals and 
in-between snacks. 

Nearly 65 recent used canned 
juices against 35 percent who did not 
during the week, and among the users 
more than half served them regularly 
every day or at least five to six days 
a week, 


Reasons for infrequent Servings 


This brings us to what might be 
called the sales resistance. hen a 
housewife told us she didn’t use any 
of these three types of canned foods 
during the past week, or only used 
them once or twice, we asked her 
how it happened that she didn’t serve 
them more often. 


The answers from these less fre- 
uent users reveal not so much the 
isapproval of canned foods—al- 
though, of course, we got some of that 
—but the preference in different de- 
2 for fresh produce, frozen, or the 
ome-preserved article. 


The biggest reason for not serving 
canned vegetables is preference for 
fresh (37.5 percent). When they 
give a reason for their r A it 
usually is on grounds of either taste 
or nutrition. 


The number preferring frozen is 
only 14.5 percent; 12.4 percent said 
they disliked the canned. The main 
reason was taste. Some mentioned 
cost. Others said that only certain 
varieties appeal to them. ss than 
one percent said canned vegetables are 
too soft or overcooked. Some 12 per- 
cent use home-preserved vegetables— 
either home-canned or home-frozen— 
instead of canned, 


In the canned fruit field the fresh 
fruit is preferred by many but the 
frozen fruit is not as serious com- 
petition as in vegetables. Only 2.8 
ay — cite use of frozen as a reason 
or buying less canned. Home freez- 
ing and preserving cuts into the 
canned market by 13.7 percent of this 

oup. The specific dislikes appl 
argely to taste or expense, but 3. 
—— do not like the sweetness or 
attening syrups in canned fruit and 
a small 1.2 percent say cans are un- 
necessarily large for their families; 
this explains the popularity of the 
smaller cans. 


In the canned juice line the frozen 
orange concentrate and the fresh fruit 
are the main reasons for not buying 
canned juice. A very few specific 
gripes show up—none over 2 percent 
—such as the canned taste of the tin, 
is indigestible, taste acid, and so forth. 
Then there are ple who prefer the 
fruit and don’t drink juices. 


Certainly the canning industry can 
feel satisfied at both the number of 
regular customers and lack of serious 
complaints. And wonder of wonders, 
nobody told us they were afraid te 
leave the food in the refrigerator ir 
the open can. Time marches on! 


Influences in Buying 


We showed the housewife a card 
listing some of the things that influ- 
ence people in buying canned foods 
and asked her which of these influ- 
enced her and which was most im- 

rtant. Let's look at the most 
mportant factor. 


There is no doubt whatever that 
people look first for the brand names, 
and this has undoubtedly been 
strengthened by the trend to self- 
service, A total of 53.8 percent said 
the brand was their chief guide to 
purchasing. Next was, of course, 
price—mentioned by 26 percent as 
most important. 


The size of the can is also of con- 
siderable importance; 11.5 percent say 
it is che thing they consider most im- 
portant. Information on the label 
comes next in importance, mentioned 
by 5.8 percent; this includes the size 
of contents, the style of pack, the sea- 
soning and so forth. 


Only one percent say grocer’s rec- 
ommendation is the thing that guides 
them most. Special sales were men- 


tioned as a factor by about one per- 
cent. 
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Factors Influencing Sale by Income Groups 


Buying power naturally plays a 
in these reasons for purchasing. 
When you separate housewives in 
five income classes, notice how the 
importance of the brand goes up as 
income rises—from 48.5 percent to 
66.8 percent. Conversely, notice how 
the mnperianes of price goes up as you 
move in the opposite direction—from 
9.9 percent in the top bracket to 33.2 

reent in the lower incomes. That 
s to be expected, of course, but it 
dramatizes the two factors of quality 
and price, which sometimes pull in 
opposite directions. 


Size of can also affects pocket books 
and therefore is most important to 
less affluent buyers. 


On the other hand, grocer’s recom- 
mendation and grade or quality labels 
are more frequently cited by higher 
income groups. 


Conclusions 


To sum up, if you ack the American 
homemaker what she thinks of canned 
foods she will tell you, both in words 
and, more important, in actual pur- 
chases, that she fully appreciates the 
advantage of canned foods—their 
quality, their economy, their conveni- 
ence and their storageability. 


Reflecting this consumer interest, 
the publishing industry which serves 
these same consumers is also appre- 
ciative of the growing place of canned 
foods in the diets of the American 
family. 


Citing two or three examples from 
sources I happen to know about, the 
Woman's Home Companion editors ran 
this helpful article last year entitled, 
“They'll Save You Time and Money’ 
try these delicious recipes with the 
— fruits and vegetables on your 
shelf.“ 


Collier's ran the article, Need A 
Quick Meal? It’s in The Bag,” featur- 
ing canned foods, and merchandised 
this through the leading super mar- 
kets. The American magazine 
voted several pages to the theme 
“Science Takes Over Your Kitchen.’ 
These are just a few examples which 
illustrate my point. 


The data given by these housewives 
point to four ways in which the con- 
sumption of canned foods may be 
broadened. First, by fretting more 
families to use canned foods; second, 
by getting them to use them more fre- 
quently; third, increasing the differ- 
ent varieties used; and fourth, by the 
natural growth of population, with 
new families continually ger od 
at the current rate of over 1% million 
per year. 


The characteristics of canned foods 
lend themselves particularly well to 
modern merchandising methods. We 
hear sometimes, however, that canned 
foods don't return the markup of some 
other grocery items. But neither do 


they require the same expense in 


handling. 

But why not endow them with 
added profit for the retailer? Wh 
not age them in cartons like soft 
drinks, beer, cigars and cigarettes— 
and like the breakfast f variety- 
peck which also acts as a sampling 

ice? Three of the larger cans or 
six of the smaller ones would make a 
convenient carton and step up sales 
and profits. These cartons might be 
assembled from one variety or several 
varieties and would lend themselves 
to convenient storage on the pantry 
shelf so that mom would always have 
a meal or a snack handy for the un- 
expected guest. 

And finally, better than any other 
grocery item, canned foods could capi- 
talize on automatic vending, which 
many believe will greatly expand in 
the years ahead, If the retailer could 
set aside an entrance niche or portion 
of his store for automatic coin ma- 
chines, he could relax at home while 
sales rolled in, after hours and on 
Sundays and holidays. This device 
would meet the continued pressure for 
lower selling costs and would be an 


added service to the public which 
must rely on delicatessens or next 
door neighbors when unex 

ests arrive or food runs short after 
opping hours. 


With the miracle of mass produc- 
tion plus the revolution in food mer- 
chandising that has been going on 
through the last 20 years, the cus- 
tomer is buying today more food per 
dollar than ever before. But she is 
buying food service—not food alone. 


Just as the industrial revolution 
took the burden of production off the 
backs of labor and placed it on ma- 
chines so our merchandising revolu- 
tion is taking the burden of selling off 
the shoulders of the individual sales 
clerk and putting it on machines. 
Today we sell by machinery as truly 
as we manufacture by machinery, our 
machines being the printing presses. 
Advertising is selling housewives by 
the thousands instead of individually. 
Customers are presold before they 
even enter the grocery store. This is 
the machine age of selling. And it is 
the age which, it seems to us, fits 
canned foods best. 


Marketing—The Job Ahead 


By The Honorable 
John H. Davis, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture 


It is important, it seems to me, 
that at this 47th annual convention 
of the National Canners Association, 
top billing is being given to a discus- 
sion of marketing. The canning in- 
dustry and, in fact, all agriculture, is 
faced today with the job of doing 
something about marketing. We have 
learned a great deal about the job of 

roduction and all of its difficulties, 

ut we have not kept pace in findin 
new and expanded markets for all o 
the products we have perfected. The 
canning industry has played an out- 
standing role in the preparation for 
market and the distribution of a long 
list of agricultural commodities, espe- 
cially in the fruit and vegetable busi- 
ness. 


I know that canning has been going 
on since Appert made his discoveries 
some 150 years ago, and I realize 
that this great country of ours has 
not been functioning as a free nation 
much longer. But, considering how 
long man has lived on this earth, the 
United States is still a young nation 
and the canning industry is just a 
vigorous youngster in the f field. 


I y this with the complete knowl- 
edge that it must be a pretty out-of- 
the-way place in the world 
where a can of food from the Uni 
States hasn't been opened and eaten. 
And I say it with the sincere hope 
that the future will see a lot more of 
those cans all over the world. 


It is often emphasized that a 
prosperous agriculture makes for a 
prosperous nation and, as the Presi- 
dent has stated on more than one 
occasion, it is our aim to promote a 
healthy and prosperous agriculture. 
More than 20 million aes operating 
over 5 million farms produce our raw 
agricultural materials. 


Times have changed and are chang- 
ing very rapidly in the world — * 
In agriculture we are moving rapidly 
toward increased specialization and 
increased commercialization, both in 
and in marketing. Within 
he memory of some of you a large 
part of our agriculture operated on a 
subsistence basis. Most of the neces- 
sities of life were grown or fashioned 
on the farm. There was little need for 
cash income—and indeed there was 
little cash. Today with our increased 
specialization, farmers generally are 
oing those things which they are 
best suited to do. They buy from 
others the things * need for doing 
these jobs. Today, farmers make a 
substantial cash outlay for the seed 
fertilizer, pesticides, machinery, an 
other things needed to produce a crop. 
They are constantly increasing yiel 
per acre and output per man-hour. 


Increased specialization and com- 
mercialization has not been confined to 
farmers. The whole nation is going in 
for processing in a big way. Some 
of our foreign neighbors accuse us of 
being gadget conscious. They say we 
pene more time fiddling with gadgets 
than we spend in any other enterprise. 
But American consumers continue to 
demand and buy increased services 
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and increased processing of food prod- 
ucts. Apparently, consumers want 
food products as nearly ready to eat 
as possible and industry is movin 

farther and farther into the field o 

food processing. 


In the canning and procesing 
industry producers and canners have 
teamed up to provide the essential 
elements necessary to do this job. 
There must be close cooperation be- 
tween the farmer and the processor. 
The farmer is dependent, in many 
instances, upon the processor for a 
market, and the processor must de- 
pend upon the farmer for the raw 
material. The use of contracts in 
the production, especially of vege- 
tables for processing, is an example, 
not only of cooperation, but of risk 
sharing. 


We have many problems but the 
big job ahead is to develop, improve, 
expand, and broaden our markets, 
both domestic and foreign. The 
canning industry is and always has 
been a growing enterprise. This is 
not 11 coincidence; it is not only 
a trend of the times; it is the result of 
vision, conviction, determination, and 
a lot of hard work. The multitude 
of people gathered here 2 is 
testimonial to the importance of the 
canning industry and to the progress 
that has been made under our free 
competitive system. 


The canning industry has been de- 
voting a good deal of attention and 
effort and resources to the promotion 
of its products in the domestic mar- 
kets. This is a demanding and un- 
ending job. I am especially interested 
in what you in the industry and we 
in the Department can do to develop 
increased outlets beyond our borders. 
For a number of years the Depart- 
ment has had a few specialists 
abroad, digging into the needs of 
particular markets and exploring 
what domestic industry could do to 
open up new areas for our products. 


Before the war, export outlets were 
especially significant for canned 
fruits. Immediately before World 
War II nearly 15 percent of the total 
United States canned fruit pack was 
exported, primarily to European coun- 
tries. The United Kingdom was the 
biggest foreign buyer. Since the 
war, however, many of the European 
countries have experienced currency 
difficulties and have endeavored to 
obtain their needed supplies from soft 
currency areas. The United Kingdom 
market as a result has been practi- 
cally closed to United States canned 
fruit. The British have tried to get 
their canned fruit supplies from ster- 
ling areas, but these sources have not 
made up for the loss of imports from 
this country. It is encouraging to 
note that exports to Canada and a 
few other areas have been increasing, 
but this volume has not nearly offset 
the loss of the British market. 


The canning industry, however, has 
made tremendous strides in expanding 
domestic markets to make up for the 
closing of export outlets. But recent 
stock levels of particular items indi- 
cate that foreign outlets for canned 
fruits will find renewed interest. 


The Department has been doing 
everything possible to urge ay 
countries and particularly Great Brit- 
ain, to open up their markets to 
United States canned fruits. We want 
to do anything that can be done to 
assist in developing foreign markets, 
short of governmental trading. It is 
our view that any such trade should 
be carried on by private industry. We 
have recommended that certain canned 
fruits be included under Section 550 
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of the Mutual Security Act. Private 
industry can take part in this pro- 
gram, which — the foreign buyer 
to pay for the product with his own 
local currency. We hope that this 
may provide a means of at least Rt. 
ting our toe in the door in our effort 
to regain markets in which we for- 
merly did a great dea! of business. 


While we must maintain this con- 
stant search for new markets, we must 
also keep production in a fair balance 
with demand. Many of you are fa- 
miliar with the Department’s effort to 
advise producers and those engaged 
in marketing, including canners, con- 
cerning acreage to be planted to vege- 
table crops for fresh market, as well 
as for processing. We have tried to 
analyze all available data. The best 
brains of the Department have worked 
together to determine a pro acre- 
age which, we believe, under normal 
growing conditions would produce a 
supply which could be moved into the 


market at reasonable returns. Such 
acreage recommendations have been 
ublished separately for vegetables 
or processing. 


Generally speaking, producers have 
kept their acreage in line with the 
recommendations of the Department. 
In a few instances, however, there 
have been substantial overplantings, 
with serious marketing consequences. 
We believe that this work in acreage 
recommendations is one of the best 
methods to help keep the supply of the 
various vegetable crops in line with 
the market demand. We had hoped 
our suggestions for 1954 would be 
available by this time. However, by 
— to arrive at our conclu- 
sions before all of the preceding year’s 
pack data were available has subjected 
us to some criticism. So, this year we 
waited to have such information avail- 
able for 1953. We re couldn’t quite 
meet the deadline of your Convention, 
but you should have our acreage guide 
suggestions shortly after you get back 
to your offices. 


Every fruit and vegetable canner 
is familiar with Defense Food Order 
No, 2, commonly called “the set-aside 
order” for canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles, which has operated for the past 
three years. As you know, this pro- 

ram from its beginning was requested 

y and, in fact, insisted upon, by the 
Department of Defense, as well as by 
the canning industry. By use of the 
set-aside orders, the Quartermaster 
General has been abl2 to procure the 
needs of all the armed services. He 
has been able to obtain canned fruits 
and vegetables in the size of container 
and type of packaging required. We 
have tried to administer the order in 
a fair and equitable manner, and I 
think there has been very general 
satisfaction with the program. 


There is some question in our minds, 
however, whether a set-aside program 
should be continued this year. As far 
as I know, there is no shortage of any 

articular canned fruit or vegetable; 
n fact, we are on the long side in a 
few instances. In view of this, it 
seems a bit of a paradox for the 
Department to be on the one hand 
requiring a processor to set aside spe- 
cified commodities for government use, 
and on the other hand, be confronted 
with the problem of finding a market 
for excess supplies. We hope you 
will give this matter very earnest 
consideration with the view of accom- 
plishing the task of furnishing mili- 
tary requirements without resorting 
to any mandatory order. 


Perhaps the most intimate contact 
the Department has with the cannin 
industry is through the grade stand- 
ard development program and the op- 
eration of the inspection service for 
processed commodities. The Depart- 


ment develops and promulgates stand- 
ards of quality for a long list of 
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processed products which you folks 
pack. We maintain service coveri 
the entire United States, Hawaii an 
Puerto Rico for the inspection and 
rade certification of such commodi- 
ies. Most of you, at least, are famil- 
iar with the various types of service 
offered, as well as the use made of the 
federal inspection certificates. You 
are also well aware that the fees you 

y for inspection are used to operate 

e service. In order to make the 
service self-supporting, it appears nec- 
essary to make some increase in in- 
spection fee rates. An announcement 
of 1 — schedule of fees was 
relea yesterday. 


Some of the people connected with 
the inspection service are in many of 
your plants almost every day and are 
well known to you, as well as to the 
allied industries. The expanded use 
of the U. S. grade standards and the 
Department's inspection service over 
the past several years is an indication 
that these services are of considerable 
— as aids in marketing processed 

8. 


The grade standards are developed 
in close cooperation with the industry. 
We desire to make every effort to 
conduct the inspection service to meet 
the needs of all parties concerned. 
The value and success of these serv- 
ices — largely upon the support 
given them by the industry. Greater 
use of the standards and inspection 
service should be of great value in 
expanding markets—particularly now 
— we face a buyer's market on many 

ronts. 


Undoubtedly you have heard of, and 
perhaps some of you have been con- 
sulted concerning the recent reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. As is usually the case, a great 
deal of public attention has been di- 
rected toward the price support func- 
tions of the Department and the man- 
ner in which such activities will be 
administered. While price support is 
in the headlines, I want to assure you 
that a great deal of attention has also 
been given to the development of a 
marketing program. I cannot empha- 
size too strongly the very critical 
period in which we find ourselves from 
a marketing standpoint. The more I 
see of the operation of governmental 
farm programs, the more I am con- 
vinced of the increased attention we 
need to direct toward marketing. 


The new setup in the Department 
establishes an Agricultural Marketing 
Service and a Foreign Agricultural 
Service, both of which are under my 
general supervision. It will be our 
policy to direct increased resources 
toward the study and development of 
this important field of marketing. 


Research and development repre- 
sents a zone of activity which the 


processing industry, the ernment, 
or anyone else, cannot afford to over- 
look. It is needless to repeat here 
the almost miraculous results which 
have been accomplished through dili- 
gent research work. Industry is far 
ahead of government in the field of 
research and I believe should be. Agri- 
culture, composed of several million 
individual units, cannot engage in re- 
search on a par with close-knit indus- 
trial corporations. Government, there- 
fore, must take over a part of this 
load, and the Department has long 
worked toward a comprehensive re- 
search program. We think that re- 
search must be continued and strength- 
ened wherever possible to better serve 
the long-time needs of agriculture. 
The newly established Agricultural 
Research Service has been designed to 
give a maximum of attention to this 
need. Marketing research will be 
continued and expanded under the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Many 
of you now are cooperating in projects 
undertaken in this field. 


For a good many years the Depart- 
ment has administered a statute known 
as the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1987. This Act and the 
programs authorized under it are 
unique, in that they are enabling in 
character and permit the development 
of a program to fit the needs of a 
specific commodity or industry. Mar- 
keting agreement programs, we be- 
lieve, provide a concrete basis for an 
— un to help itself on an organized 


There are requests from time to 
time for the use of marketing agree- 
ment programs for commodities not 
now permitted under the statute. This 
raises the question as to the desirabil- 
ity of extending the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act, for example, 
to fruits and vegetables for process- 
ing. But we recognize that there are 
problems involved in deciding just how 
this could and should be done. The 
problem stems largely from the fact 
that in this case the parties regulated 
are the processors, not the producers, 
though the producers would also need 
to share in the burden of any regula- 
tion designed to adjust the supply of 
the raw product to demand. 


Consequently, what regulatory pro- 
visions of the statute should be au- 
thorized in the processing field and to 
what extent would present a very 
practical problem. It is only fair to 
state that fruit and vegetable proces- 
sors generally have not favored ex- 
tending the Act to cover the raw prod- 
ucts they use, or the finished processed 
product, On the other hand, pro- 
ducers and producer organizations are 
demonstrating more interest in ob- 
taining such additional authority than 
they have at any previous time. 


We in the Department are hopeful 
that producers and processors can 
reconcile their views to the end that 
the limitations of the present statute 
may be eliminated or, at least, re- 
duced. We need to discuss this sub- 
ject further with producer and proc- 
essor groups, and it is our intention 
to do so. We stand ready to work 
with your organization on this prob- 
lem at any time. 


The major objective of a marketing 
agreement program is to facilitate 
orderly mar improve prices 
to producers with parity being the 
goal. For fruits, especially, raw prod- 
uct prices have been varying consid- 
erably from year to year, depending 
upon the supply of fruit. As you 
would expect, prices in years of heavy 
supply are often substantially below 
parity, as contrasted to years of nor- 
mal or short supply, when prices are 
usually near the parity level. Or- 
anges, grapefruit, and a few other 
products are exceptions. The prices 
of these have continuously been below 
the parity level. Prices for vege- 
tables for processing over the last 
several years have been more stable, 
with last year’s contracts averaging 
about parity or some better for the 
main crops. 


It is our belief that marketing 
agreement programs should be avail- 
able where they can be utilized to 
advantage. It is not wise or expedient 
to develop a particular program for 
the benefit of one group at the ex- 
pense of another. It is our hope that 
producers and processors can find a 
middle ground toward which the ef- 
forts of all may be directed. Despite 
your previous or present views, your 
cooperation in objectively 
the role of such programs as an ai 
in stabilizing—and I submit, not con- 
trolling—the marketing of a commod- 
ity is solicited in all seriousness. 


Although you are a highly competi- 
tive industry, it has taken coopera- 
tion within your ranks to bring your 
industry to its present stature. Much 
of your spectacular development has 
been in the last half century where, 
for example, the packs of canned 
fruits and vegetables have increased 
from 34 million cases in 1904 to 
more than 500 million cases in recent 
years. This is a 15-fold increase. 
It is obvious, viewing this growth, 
that your advancement has been the 
product of continuing change and 
improvement. You have shifted suc- 
cessfully through the years to meet 
the changing demands of war and 
peace, 


I am sure this great industry will 
continue to develop new products and 
new methods in marketing as well as 
in production to supply an ever- 
expanding market. 
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N.C.A. Resolutions Oppose Marketing Orders and 


Take Stands on Government Procurement and Hale Bill 


At the Annual Meeting, N. C. A. 
members unanimously voted resolu- 
tions dealing with marketing orders 
for canning crops, the general require- 
ments for a satisfactory government 
procurement program, interstate bar- 
riers by particularized state require- 
ments, and the proposal to simplify 
food standards-making procedures. 


These resolutions were among those 
reported by the N. C. A. Resolutions 
Committee. The report was presented 
by Chairman Henry P. Taylor, who 
read the full text of the resolutions. 


Federal Aarketing Orders 


The constantly growing cogatng 
industry is never static. Extension o 

its processing techniques to new and 
vast growing areas has benefited 
growers and consumers alike, Ex- 
perience has repeatedly demonstrated 
that the complex problems of plannin 

the production and marketing o 

canned foods are best resolved in the 
American tradition of free enterprise, 
competitive incentive, and imagina- 
tive, individual business resource. 
To substitute government marketin 

orders, controlling production — 
distribution, would be to disservice 
both agriculture and the canning 
industry. To regiment processing 
against the judgment and without the 
consent of those regulated is unsound, 
unfair, and undemocratic. This Asso- 
ciation unalterably opposes any exten- 
sion to canning crops of involuntary 
licenses or compulsory —— — 
orders under the federal Agricultura 


Marketing Act or any comparable 
statute. 


Government Procurement 


Current international and domestic 
conditions warrant reiteration of the 
canning industry's firm conviction 
that effective government procure- 
ment of canned foods—on which our 
armed forces are so vitally dependent 
—should be grounded on governmental 
recognition of certain principles. An 
equitable sharing of the responsibility 
for military supply among all mem- 
bers of the industry is a desirable 
element of a fair program. Procure- 
ment procedures should be impressed 
with the principle of maximum con- 
formity to the commercial buying and 
selling practices normally prevailing 
in the industry. There should be 

ual and non-conflicting application 
of the national labor laws to both 
civil and military production. All 
— procedures should em- 

race a consistency of pattern and a 
continuity of operation sufficient to 
permit a ready transition to periods 
of greater or lesser military need, 
Legislative enactments and adminis- 
trative regulations which fail to ac- 
cord full recognition to these prin- 
ciples constitute impediments to the 


efficient fulfillment by the canning 
industry of its manifest obligation to 
the defense needs of the nation. 


Interstate Barriers by Particularized State 
Requirements 


Consumer interest in both effective 
competition and the widest availabil- 
ity of all food products necessitates 
that any informatively labeled whole- 
some food be permitted to be sold 
freely throughout the United States. 
State or local regulation that im- 

ses requirements needlessly extend- 
ng the adequate protections afforded 
by federal law serves only to hamper 
and to impede the free interstate dis- 
tribution of canned foods. The Na- 
tional Canners Association urges 
upon all state legislatures, adminis- 
trative agencies, and local officials 
these paramount consumer interests. 
Any regulation that specifies partic- 
ulari labeling requirements, or 

rohibits ingredients authorized by 
eders| law, or standardizes products 
to reflect local preferences, inescap- 
ably creates unwarranted interstate 
barriers and defeats the interests of 
consumers, canners, and growers alike. 


Feod Standard Procedure 


Historically, the canning industry 
has enthusiastically sponsored the 
promulgation of reasonable federal 
standards of identity, minimum qual- 
ity, and fill of container where neces- 
sary in the interest of consumers. To 
this end the industry endorses the 
pending Congressional proposal to 
simplify the standard-making pro- 
cedure and to limit public hearings to 
controversial issues. On regulatory 
proposals predicated on disputed ques- 
tions of fact or asserted opinion, to 
which timely objection is made, the 
industry reasserts its conviction that 
the statutory safeguards of a public 
hearing and the verification through 
cross-examination of both fact and 
opinion are essential to the reason- 
ableness of any regulation to 
issued under the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 


Louis Ratzesberger, Jr. 


American tradition has always wel- 
comed men who come out of Illinois, 
sturdy in character, seasoned in judg- 
ment, and experienced in local and 
state 2 to assume a warranted 
role in national affairs. Historical 
example has been abundantly con- 
firmed in the splendid service of Louis 
Ratzesberger as President of the 
Association. To this demanding task 
he — a rock-like integrity, a 
penetrat ng and perceptive mind, and 
an insatiable appetite for hard work. 
Competence and capacity are — 
modestly clothed in a quiet and gentle 
manner. Infinite patience and innate 


courtesy never yield to controversy. 


Devotion and zeal in productive per- 
formance are founded in sincerity and 
seriousness of pur . From these 
qualities the Association has derived 
enduring benefit. Because of them 
Louis Ratzesberger soon commanded 
the unsought commendation, the 
unstinting praise, and the warm affec- 
tion of canners throughout the nation. 
To him the industry and this Associa- 
jew 1 express their immeasurable grati- 
tude. 


National Canners Association Staff 


The postwar problems of the can- 
ning industry have manifolded the 
responsibilities of this Association and 
massively contributed to the burdens 
of its staff. Yet these additional 
demands have constantly been met 
neither with delay nor impairment of 
excellence in performance. The Asso- 
ciation expresses its appreciation to 
Carlos Campbell and his staff for their 
continued devotion, zeal, and com- 
— in the execution of these 
nereased and difficult assignments. 


Guest Speakers and Allied Trades 


The success of a National Canners 
Association Convention depends upon 
the hard work and cooperative spirit 
of many diversified elements. Our 
guest speakers, the allied industries, 
newspapers, radio and the trade press, 
have each effectively contributed to 
the success of the 1954 Convention. 
The Association is sincerely appreci- 
ative for all that they have done and 
directs the President and Board of 
Directors to convey its gratitude to 
each of them. 


Necrology 


The yearly cycle brought, as so 
surely it must, a sad toll of men whose 
untimely passing leaves bereft their 
many friends in work and market 
place. Their active service has 
ended; their efforts yet endure. 
Though poignant our loss, we rever- 
ently cherish the memory of 

William Bewley 

Daniel D. Conway 
Benjamin L. Cooley 

Daniel Woods Creeden 

A. F. Dreyer 

G. R. Garretson 

John S. Gibbs 

Walter J. Kemp 

Frank H. Langsenkemp, Sr. 
Glen F. Mason 

Arthur E. Nash 

Fern L. Shannon 

O. Eugene Shostrom 
Ausley O. Stephens 

Henry Porterfield Taylor, Jr. 
Ralph Tratt 

Leonard E. Wood 

Paul Wormser 
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MERCHANDISING CANNED FOODS 


Your Customer Today 


By Charles Pearson 
and Arthur H. Chadwick, 


Life Magazine 
In ge | about our customer to- 
day, our subject is ple—honest to 


goodness, flesh-and-blood individuals 
and not just bundles of statistics. If 
there’s one thing we can be sure of, 
it’s the fact that our customer is not 
an imaginary someone with an income 
of exactly $4,320 per annum who lives 
in a house with 4/7 rooms, who has 
1% children, and who is 47 percent 
male and 51 percent female. 

No, our customer today is a very 
unstatistical character with individual 
likes, dislikes, and individual buying 
habits. In fact, he or she is in many 
ways much more independent than 
ever before. And if we're going to 
serve them and sell them, we'll have 
to keep this fact firmly in mind. 

The first important fact about our 
customers today is that there are so 
many of them. In the past decade 
our population has grown by over 
19,000,000. And even more important 
for our purposes is the fact that today 
we have 14,000,000 more families than 
we had only 10 years ago. And al- 
though the twar rush to the altar 


has levelled off somewhat, we still 
had more marria last year than a 
decade ago. In the late 30's, the na- 


tional birth rate began to rise after 
more than 50 years of steady decline. 
It slipped back again after Pearl 
Harbor, but after the war, it rose 
rapidly to a rate of over 25 births per 
thousand population, the highest rate 
since the early 20's. 

As a result of this trend, by July 
of this year, we had 65 percent more 
children under 5 and 50 percent more 
children 5 to 10 than in 1940. And 
this figure means more than just a 
great market potential for 1960 or 
1970. It means a tremendous poten- 
tial right now for food and food 
products of every kind. The fact is 
further borne out when we consider 
the great increase, not only in the 
birth rate, but in the number of fami- 
lies who are having two, three, and 
even four children. 

Between 1940 and 1951 the number 
of first-born children increased by 
47 percent. At the same time the 
number of second-born increased about 
twice as much—91 percent. Third- 
born showed an increase of 86 percent, 
and fourth-born, 61 percent. The in- 
crease in birth rate, interestingly 
enough, is greatest among well-edu- 
cated people. Apparently those of 
our customers who are best able to 
buy are willing to bear the cost of 
larger families. 

But these facts also have a signifi- 
cance above and beyond that of mar- 


ket potentials. While demonstrating 
their faith in the future, young mar- 
ried Americans are also evidencing 
their interest in centering their lives 
in their family and their homes. 
What better — —— than that won- 
new institution— the baby sit- 
r 


There are many 15 that our cus- 
tomers today want their lives to be 
but not home-domi- 
nated. 


Americans have done a tremendous 
amount of moving from one house to 
another in recent years. Every year 
since the end of World War II, about 
28 million people have moved. Sig- 
nificantly, part of this movement has 
been away from the relatively limited 
life on farms to the more varied op- 

rtunities of urban centers. In con- 

rast to the tremendous growth of 
our total population, farm population 
continues to decline. 


Paralleling this shift is the trend 
to home — x7 Ten years ago, 
only 44 percent of American families 
lived in their own homes. The rest 
rented. In 1950, for the first time 
in modern history, more people owned 
than rented, and the trend is con- 
tinuing. However, of all the sta- 
tistics we have cited, here is one 
that will be of most interest to us 
in the food business: 


American consumers are not much 
interested in, or successful at, keeping 
records of their personal expenditures. 
They are largely unaware of the sin- 
gle biggest change in their postwar 
spending habits. 

They would pay be astonished 
to learn that the major alteration in 
their living standards, measured in 
dollar value, does not relate to new 
homes in the suburbs, to new television 
sets, to the 16 million new automobiles 
bought in the past three years, or even 
to all of these combined. 


It related, rather, to food. Ameri- 
cans are now giving about 30 percent 
of all their consumption expenditures 
to food—the highest percentage since 
the first world war, and probably since 
the turn of the century. The revolu- 
tion in eating has been a quiet one, 
and it is perhaps not too difficult to 
understand why. Food is the largest 
expense consumers have, and the most 
frequent one. 


American consumers are certainly 
aware that they are spending a good 
deal more for food today than they 
were during the 1930's. But most of 
them, it’s probably safe to surmise, 
attribute the increase to price infla- 
tion alone. That is only partly the 
case 


Far more important is the simple 
fact that Americans, whether they 


know it or not, are eating better than 
at any time in their history. What's 
more, the food they are now buying 
contains a whole slew of built-in serv- 
ices designed to take most of the 
drudgery out of cooking. 


Look at what’s happened since 1935. 
In that year, consumers spent about 
$13.7 billion for food. ince then, 
the price of food has increased by 

80 percent, and the population by 
almost 25 percent. To eat as well in 
1953, we would have to spend about 
$40 billion on food. 

But we are not spending anything 
like that amount; instead, we are 
consuming food at the staggering rate 
of about $66% billion a year. The 
difference of $26 billion may be con- 
sidered, therefore, to be roughly what 
Americans are investing in better— 
and more convenient—eating. 


Let us consider the 30 percent of 
their expenditures that consumers are 
allocating to food purchases. In 1929, 
when the Commerce Department be- 
gan to measure consumption expendi- 
tures — 13 a quarter of all the 
money spent by consumers went for 
food—just as the textbooks said it 
should. 

During the hungry 1930's, the per- 
centage hung between 22 and 25 per- 
cent. When the U.S. went to war, 
consumers immediately began to spend 
more for food. The 1942-45 average 
was around 28 percent. But that 
steep increase was due, of course, to 
the general unavailability of other 

which consumers presumably 
would have preferred to spend money 
on. 


As consumer goods slowly became 
available after the war, economists 
were almost unanimous in expecting 
the food percentage to turn down 
again, and sharply. But by m. 1-1948, 
when the last of the deferred war- 
time demand for nondurables had been 
cared for, consumers were still spend- 
ing 29 percent for food. 


By the end of 1951, when the 
production of durables finally caught 
up with deferred demand, they were 
spending a fraction over 29 percent 
for food. The 30 percent figures is 
an estimate based on preliminary 
Commerce Department figures for this 
year. 

Actually, far from anticipating a 
rise in the food percentage, most stu- 
dents of the market were confident 
that it would sink to a level lower 
than prewar. Their expectation was 
heaps on genase proposition 
as incomes rise, the percentage going 
for food declines. 

Food consumption over the past 
seven vears indicates exactly the obpo- 
site! What made food a $66% billion 
market? Though the country is 
spending more for food than ever 
before, diet-conscious Americans could 
never be labeled gluttons. The U.S. 
is eating better than ever. Some cate- 
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Per capita consumption of flour and 
2 roducts is off by 18 percent 
rom the 1935-39 averages. Potatoes 
are off by 30 percent. But meat is 
up 21 percent, vegetables are up 15 
percent, eggs up 42 percent, and dairy 
products up 11 percent. Thus we can 
see what has changed is the kind and 
quality of the food consumers are 
eating—not the quantity. 


Equally significant, and of most im- 
portance to you here today, is the solid 
position that canned foods occupy in 
the total market picture. Annual per 
capita consumption of canned fruits 
is up to about 20 pounds. 


Yearly consumption of fruit juices 
is at about 13 pounds per person, and 
Americans, on the average, are con- 
suming a healthy 41 pounds of canned 
vegetables yearly. 

Annual packs of canned fruits and 
vegetables have virtually sky-rocketed 
in the last 30 years to a point well 
over the 500 million case mark. Cer- 
tainly the canning industry must be 
given a full share of credit for the 

act that Americans are eating better 
than ever before in our history. 


And we see here that, along with 
this great contribution to better eat- 
ing, you canners have done more 
than any other factor in the food 
industry to hold down prices. This 
index clearly shows that consumer 
prices for your product are substan- 
tially lower than those of the food 
industry generally. 


It is hard to assign any precise 
dollar value to the “convenience” com- 
ponent of the U.S. food bill today. 
t is, however, perfectly obvious that 
not all the swellings in the bill can 
be accounted for by the food itself; 
and it is also obvious that the pur- 
chasing and preparation of food have 

n made dramatically easier for 
American housewives—at a substan- 
tial price. The demand for cooking 
convenience has origins which are 
fairly obvious. 


In brief, the postwar rise in incomes 
has been accompanied by a reduction 
in the time that homemakers can 
labor in their kitchens. About 30 
percent of them hold full-time jobs 
today, compared to only 24 percent 
in 1941. 

Furthermore, the availability of 
maids, who might have solv the 
problem in an earlier day, has been 
sharply curtailed. There are fewer 


domestic servants in the U.S. today 
than in 1890. 


gories have jumped, others have de- 


But the major difference is eco- 
nomic. In the 193078, consumers, per- 
force, addressed themselves to Mood 
purchasing in a generally parsimoni- 
ous spirit; today, they are less con- 
cerned with reducing expenses than 
with reducing work in the kitchen. 
And so, instead of getting a maid, or 
giving up her job, the homemaker has 


let the food manufacturers and re- 
tailers do a lot of the work for her. 
Virtually all the food she buys today 
is prepackaged, and a sizable portion 
of it has been precooked and divided 
into portions as well. 


You no longer hear jokes about 
oung brides whose talents in the 
Kitchen are limited to a knowl of 
the can opener; 20 billion pounds of 
canned food are now going down the 
national gullet every year, and 

int of the joke, in consequence, has 

n somewhat blunted. Home baking 
of bread and home canning have be- 
come the hobbies of the leisured, 
rather than the chores of the frugal. 
A quarter of the coffee sold in the 
U.S. today is soluble, and the propor- 
tion of “instant” is rising about 5 
percent a year. More than half the 
chicken sold in the U.S. is precut. 
At the height of the fresh corn sea- 
son, in August and September, the 
sales of canned corn dip by only about 
25 percent. Only 40 percent of the 
oranges sold in the U.S. are marketed 
fresh. In many large super markets 
you can now buy a complete turkey 
dinner: frozen, apportioned, and pack- 
aged. Just heat and serve. 


The upshot of all these trends is 
that the consumer’s food bill today 
includes a vastly increased component 
for “marketing charges,” i.e., the cost 
of getting the food from the farmer 
to him. fe is not that there are more 
middlemen in the market today. 
Everyone knows of the successful ef- 
forts being made all through the chain 
of distribution to cut costs. It is 
only that the middlemen who have 
always been there are performing, at 
the consumer's insistence, a whole 
new range of fairly costly services. 
In 1945, marketing charges accounted 
for 46 cents of the consumer's food 
dollar; today they account for 56 
cents, and their “bite” out of the dollar 
has been rising steadily. 


Perhaps the best check on the fact 
that Americans are eating better than 
ever before is the market baaket com- 
parisons prepared by tne U.S. De- 

rtment of Agriculture. The 1935- 
50 market basket took 23 percent of 
the consumer’s disposable income. 
The same market basket today would 
snare only 19 percent. 


There is a general impression, how- 
ever, that food has “gone up.” It 
hasn't. Based on today’s disposable 
income levels, food is cheaper than 
it was during the 1935-39 period. 
getting this story over is a job for 
the whole industry. Actually what 
has happened is fairly obvious. The 
old “market basket” of a few staple 
items is no longer valid as a standard. 
In today’s “market basket” we find 
a much larger variety of better qual- 
ity foods in even greater quantity. 
Just as important to the housewife 
as the greater quality and quantity 
of her purchases is the multitude of 
built-in services she buys along with 


her groceries—services that will cut 
food preparation to half the time. 


Today's family—eating better and 
living more leisurely—has chan in 
other ways, too. A new sense of pride 
in their homes prompts them to en- 
tertain more frequently. 


And this new emphasis on the home 
calls for basic changes in selling 
strategies. The U.S. is becoming a 
one-class market of prosperous middle 
income people. Family units with 
$4,000 to $7,500 in real disposable 
income now comprise 35 percent of 
the total families. The number of 
families in this bracket has increased 
by 44 percent since 1947. The most 
important element in this phenomenal, 
new middle income market, the ele- 
ment that brought it into being, in 
fact, is the skilled factory worker. 

He, in tremendous numbers, now 
has the money, and most important, 
due to shortened Lays en | hours, he 
now has the leisure time in which to 
spend it. By now, this large element 
has satisfied its basic needs and is 

resently expanding its tastes and 
nterests to new products. In short, 
the skilled industrial worker can be 
sold up. 


Just think what a tremendous po- 
tential this situation offers all of us. 
This rapidly expanding market seems 
bound, sooner or later, to become the 
American market. It’s like no other 
middle-class market in history. The 
growing wealth and improved taste 
of the new middle market creates 
special needs. It’s a new mass mar- 
ket for specialty items. In other 
words, a mass class market. 


Years ago, manufacturers couldn't 
afford to make specialties because the 
market for them was too small. To- 
day, this new great middle-income 
market has created a real demand 
for them. 


Fewer and fewer products can be 
classified “exclusively for men” or 
“exclusively for women.” The real 
sales target is now the entire family 
acting as a unit. This is a trend that 
is seen in every field of selling today. 


Our editors know this and you'll 
find on close analysis that everything 
that appears in Life's modern living 
section is presented with the male 
viewpoint in mind. 


Paradoxical though it may seem, 
while men have taken more and more 
interest in the home which was once 
strictly the woman's world, our women 
have taken more and more interest 
in the man’s world, and are doing 
quite well at it. 


Nowadays the phrase is either 
“Marriage is a career” or “Marriage 
and career in business too.” And as 


we've already seen, the watchword of 
the 19508 seems to be Everybody's 
place is in the home.” 


I think it was Shaw who once said: 
“Thousands of young women announce 
that they will not be dictated to— 
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and hasten forth to seek employment 
as stenographers.” Now, however, 
jobs for women are not a subject for 
proclamations or revolutions. 

Of the 44,000,000 women in the 
country between the ages of 20 and 
65, over 19,000,000 women are em- 
feared in business and industry. And 

re is the most important fact of 
all: Marriage and career has become 
the rule for the majority. Now how 
does all this affect our selling in 1954? 


For one thing, if the woman is 
contributing a major share of the 
family income, she obviously is going 
to have more to say than ever before 
about major purchases of every kind. 
And since her shopping time is as 
limited as her husband's, she’s going 
to call on him to take a greater in- 
terest in family tasks and family 
buying. 

So between their jobs and their 
homes, your best customers have little 
time to spend when the time comes 
to buy your goods. It’s up to you to 
streamline your selling at every step 
of the process. 


But changes in the patterns of fam- 
ily shopping are not the only, nor the 
most important, differences between 
our customers of today and those of 

esterday. Like the world they live 
n, our customers’ lives, their thoughts, 
their actions have altered in a multi- 
tude of ways in recent years. 


They have seen war and its effect 
on their own personal lives. Today, 
the problem of Korea and the pro 
lems of the UN have far more mean- 
ing for them than did the Ethiopian 
Incident or the League of Nations for 
Americans of 20 years ago. Women 
as well as men know all about the 
effect of taxes and price controls and 
draft laws on their own day-to-day 
living. They have a vital interest 
in national politics. 


Above all, our customer is better 
educated today than ever before. 


In 1940 only 27 percent of our popu- 
lation had high school educations. 
Today, 41,600,000 Americans are high 
school graduates—over 40 percent of 
our total adult population. 


The number of college graduates 
has increased even more rapidly— 
from 1.7 million in 1930, to 4.5 million 
in 1940, to over 6 million today. This 
year one-fifth of all Americans are 
attending educational institutions. 
And in the wake of this expansion has 
come a profound broadening of the 
cultural interests of our customers. 


In the past 10 years, for example, 
attendance at art museums has quad- 
rupled. In the same period, concert 
audiences have doubled. In fact, last 
year Americans spent more money for 
concerts than for baseball games. 


Our customers have develo new 
interests in every direction. e have 
already seen that they have a new 
interest in improving their homes. A 
year ago, they spent 32 billion for 


do-it-yourself maintenance and three 
times as much money on their gar- 
dens as they did in 1940. 


Visits to national — 4 have nearly 
doubled in the last eight years as has 
je number of peo making trips 
abroad. 


Our customer, by every indication, 
is open to new i in every field 
and we can sell him ideas about our 
products—but only if we sell hard 
enough. For there are a lot of other 
ideas comasting with the ones we 
want to sell, and even though we as 
a nation are better off than ever be- 
fore, the old consumer dollar just goes 
so far. But our customer does have 
enough money to act on your ideas if 
you really capture his interest. 


And right here we would like to 
bring your attention to a selling job 
that will be done next year by one 
of the big can manufacturers. This 
campaign will be built around a series 
of ads which will run throughout the 
year in three top magazines. Each ad 
will attractively portray a different 
regional recipe such as a Texas bar- 
becue supper. The menu will be shown 
ready-to-serve along with detailed rec- 
ipes. Every item called for in the 
recipes will be a canned product. The 
purpose is to raise the stature of 
canned foods in the eyes of the Ameri- 
can consumer and make Mrs. House- 
wife aware of the great variety of 
good foods you canners offer her. We 
can’t help but feel that this campaign 
will do a great job of selling for every 
label in your industry. 


The increase in American standards 
of living that has taken place since 
the war is truly phenomenal. The 
reasons of course are many: 


The basic wealth of our country’s 
resources, 


Our unique political institutions. 


And above all, the productivity of 
a population educated beyond the wild- 
est dreams of the past—all these have 
contributed. The resulting market 
potential is tremendous. 

Arno Johnson, one of the nation’s 
foremost economists, states in his cur- 
rent analysis that if we, as merchan- 

isers, can encourage Americans to 
live only 10 percent better than they 
are now doing, the resulting new 
money in circulation will more than 
offset any government reduction in 
wartime spending. And he goes on 
to show that, on the average, Ameri- 
cans can well afford to increase their 
current expenditures by 10 percent. 


We've seen many evidences of our 
customers’ desires to be independent 
and have homes of their own, to center 
their — and their buying, around 
the household unit. We have also 
seen that this new emphasis on the 
home reflects not a limitation but an 
expansion of their horizons. 


The women of today know a bigger 
world than that of the kitchen and 
the nursery, though they are more 


anxious than ever to have families of 
their own. And men and women alike 
know that the world grown 
smaller for them than it was for their 
parents. 

The food industry's part in this 
world of today continues as vital as 
ever. No discussion is complete with- 
out ition of the efforts and suc- 
cesses of the nation’s canners in reduc- 
ing the cost of food. Over the years, 
— record of the industry is outstand- 
ng. 

As the operations of a me 
economy once again approach us, this 
cost-paring will be even more impor- 


tant. Intelligent expansion on 
sound financing be more vital 
than ever. It may be the key factor 


in determining who best continues to 
serve his community. No manufac- 
turer is of ter value to his coun- 
try than the food canner. But as 
all mt and efficient as he may be, 
he s not exist in a vacuum. His 
success depends on the success of the 
whole community. 

In the present state of our econom 
what are the prospects for the future 


As population continues to grow— 
and families form even faster—the 
market will continue to expand. The 
shift from rural to urban continues. 
Suburban growth shows few signs of 
slackening off. 


Income and leisure time will un- 
doubtedly increase as they have since 
the war. 


With the growing awareness of the 
importance of food to good 
health, our nation’s nutritional stand- 
ards will continue to rise, as they have 
in the past. But the biggest single 
change is the emergence of a great 
new market—the mass class market. 
Add these factors together and it is 
obvious that the trend to better foods 
of greater convenience will continue. 


We at Life have called the 1950's 
“The Decade of Opportunity.” In this 
period all of us will benefit, but some 
will benefit more than others. They 
will be those who see the opportunity 
most clearly and re most wisely to 
take advantage of it. 


The men of healthy optimism, the 
ones with faith in the future, will 
reap the big rewards in the decade 
that lies ahead. The men who be- 
lieve in America—the challenge of 
the American system of doing busi- 
ness—will grasp the opportunity of 
these years. 

America depends on your industry. 
For of all the vital functions in our 

t economy, the feeding of Amer- 
people stands highest—the grow- 
ing, the processing, the efficient dis- 
tribution of America’s food. The 
well-being of present and future gen- 
erations, the strength on which our 
nation depends is our responsibility. 
By ling our resources—retailing, 
processing, and selling 
and pulling together, we can meet the 
challenge. 
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By Edwin B. George, 
Economist, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


A moderate jolt for the American 
— has been in the making for 
some time, but we are likely to be 
spared most of its effects by the pres- 
ence in 1954 of an extraordinary 
amount of so-called built-in flexibility 
—greatest in our history at this par- 
ticular moment, and greater than we 
are likely to enjoy for some time to 
come. This quality derives from cer- 
tain properties in the economic system 
that work automatically against pre- 
vailing cyclical pressures, and the 
manner thereof will be part of my 
story. More graphically these pro 
erties could be called “cyclical snu 
bers.” The adjustment process really 
started last summer and could con- 
ceivably run its course while these 
features in the system resisting de- 
cline retain their special strength. 
That is not exactly a forecast of re- 
covery in 1955 but except for the 
foolishness of foretelling political 
events in this tenterhook age it could 
point that way. 


For the sake of perspective the 
factors that did the most to shape this 
temporary peak in the American 
grows curve should perhaps first be 
dentified. Naturally, everything 
moved, but it is the order and vigor 
of movement in various parts of the 
system that makes the story, and one’s 
beliefs about them is bound to influ- 
ence his expectations. This particular 
observer's form sheet shows the 
course of the economy, as inferred 
from a direct comparison of results 
in the fine second quarter of 1953 
with those expected in the fourth 
quarter of 1954, to be dotted with 
losses—most damaging in defense 
spending and inventory holdings, mod- 
erate in industrial equipment and per- 
sonal consumption, and small in out- 
lays for construction (both housing 
and business). This scale of values is 
in terms of absolute amounts; rela- 
tively, for consumer expenditures the 
decline would be trifling—it might not 
happen at all—and even for the sensi- 
tive category of industrial plant and 
equipment investment in the fourth 
quarter of 1954 might not fall much 
more than 10 percent below that in 
the big quarter of last year. And 
there will be offsets. State and local 
governments doubtless will intensify 
their efforts to make up arrearages in 
public works, institutions and roads, 
finances permitting. We will probably 
buy less of foreign supplies because 
of slackening tempo and they will keep 
on buying from us because of their 
need for our goods and some strength- 
ening of their monetary reserves. On 


balance, however, this first look at 
retrospect (second quarter 1953) and 
prospect (fourth quarter 1954) seems 
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to have dwelt more on losses than 
gains. Can we be more exact? 


Snending by Government 


The economy will seriously miss the 
stimulus of a steadily rising rate of 
defense and security outlays. For 
over two years this incremental 
growth in a big program has by rea- 
son of its very predictability been 
helping to carry the country forward. 
After a series of increases, mere 
maintenance of a given rate of mili- 
tary spending, even after it became 
heavy, was always doomed to have 
the effect of a decline. And as usual 
the spectacular had to be underwritten 
by the substantial, reviving military 
might by new industrial capacity. To 
press the analogy investment in plant 
and equipment was likewise insured 
against any serious break during the 
past few years. Now both have 
turned down. 


Perhaps the only open question 
about security expenditures is whether 
defense administrators will have as 
much difficulty in cutting to measure 
as they did in meeting goals on the 
way up. Some unexpected imbalances 
will result from spot cutting, new 
crises can arise, maintenance of strong 
forces in Europe may turn out to be 
the price exacted by insecure French 

vernments for participation in the 

uropean Defense Community, lin- 
gering political doubts about the real 
changes of getting more defense for 
less money may harden into obsti- 
nacy, the Democrats may recapture 
decisive control of Congress, the 
fourth quarter of 1954 is still a long 
time away. 


These are imponderables of the kind 
that make forecasting mostly amus- 
ing, but guesses have to be made. On 
the grounds that (a) it is easier to 
go down than up, and (b) reducing 
the size of the armed forces at least, 
as contrasted with changing equip- 
ment plans and schdules, is merely a 
housekeeping job within the control 
of the defense managers, this forecast 
will go along with Administration in- 
tentions and assume a gradual decline 
in military spending from the round 
$50 billion annual rate recorded in 
the fourth quarter of 1953 to some- 
thing like $47 billion in the same pe- 
riod this year. There are not many 
words of wisdom to be said about this 
plain matter, except (a) to repeat 
that we have replaced the stimulus of 
quarterly increases with the depres- 
sant of quarterly declines, and (b) 
that if the economy does fall on its 
face in 1954, which is highly doubtful, 
it will not be for lack of a rate of de- 
fense spending that not long ago 
would have been regarded as stu- 
pendous. 

Other federal purchases of goods 
and services (not to be confused with 
social security and other transfer pay- 


ments) are relatively small. They 
have already risen a couple of billion 
since second quarter 1953 and under 
the economy hammer may by the 
fourth quarter be brought back to a 
point only one billion above our an- 
chor period rate. 


In a country that alternates un- 
reasonably between crisis and apathy 
in security matters, state and local 
governments are caught in a perverse 
cycle, They have money wien they 
can’t spend it and financing problems 
when they can. Their need to build 
schools, hospitals, asylums, buildings, 
roads and dams is hardlv to be ques- 
tioned. Some have husbanded their 
funds and can command credit in 
the amounts and types needed. Others 
may have been less prudent or lack 
basic resources and be now unable or 
reluctant to meet the terms of the 
money markets on a scale commen- 
surate with needs. On balance how- 
ever their — 2 will probably con- 
tinue to expand — possibly to an an- 
nual rate in the fourth quarter of 
this year from $3 to $3% billion above 
that of second quarter of 1953. 


Action on Inventories 


Inventories are behaving mischie- 
vously as usual. Few economists to- 
day underrate their importance in 
either initiating or aggravating cycli- 
cal movements, depending on circum- 
stances and psychosis—at least not 
since Dr. Moses Abromowitz made his 
exceptionally informative study of 
their importance and behavior for the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search a few years ago. From the 
first to the second quarter of last year 
the annual rate of total activity of 
the country in terms of Gross National 
Product leapt by a fresh $10 billion. 


Perhaps too many reporters were 
proud and pleased at this new evi- 
dence of irrepressibility in the Ameri- 
can economy, this time in the face of 
general business awareness that . 
ernment spending for defense had 
reached and might even have passed 
the climax. Unfortunately about 60 
peveens of that leap was negotiated 

y inventory investment. and a good 
part of the rest might be accounted 
an afterglow of the passage of the 
inventory rocket. Rising inventories 
do not represent basic growth. They 
are a necessary means to growth, and 
changes in their quantity very fre- 
quently and for understandable rea- 
sons overrun broad cyclical movements 
originating elsewhere in the system. 
It is indeed a good thing that the 
secular trend has been in the direction 
of smaller inventories in relation to 
sales. In any event, most aspects of 
the climb in stocks that were reassur- 
ing in the last two or three years can 
no longer be so regarded. A couple 
of years ago it was possible, through a 
breakdown of inventory-sales relation- 
ship by classes of business, to discover 
that the most rapid rates of growth 
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were occurring in defense industries 
and did not bear an alarming rela- 
tionship to the shape of the pros- 
pective business curves in those indus- 
tries. As of present, however, the 
leaping industries of yesterday are 
either among the sliding ones of today 
or have attained their growth within 
the present milieu. 


The question that concerns us at 
the moment, however, is, what will 
inventories do from here out? New 
orders by manufacturers declined 15 
percent from April to November last 
year as contrasted with less than 5 

reent in sales. The statement is 

requently confronted that the shake- 
out of stocks occurring in the fourth 
quarter of 1953 was about all that is 
needed and that they are once again 
in pretty fair relation to sales. It so 
happened that they declined only at 
an annual rate of about $2 billion at 
most in contrast with jumps of $8.8 
billion and $4.5 billion, annual rate, 
in the second and third quarters, but 
that is not conclusive either. Some- 
thing more is involved. 


It is worth taking a minute to dis- 
tinguish some of the different ways 
in which inventory changes, so largely 
a subjective matter, can initiate or 
react to downward movements. The 
simplest, of course, is when — 
come to regard them as unduly high 
for the business being done and tries 
to reduce them. But a decision merely 
to hold them where they are can touch 
off a chain reaction if — business 
had previously been buoyed up by a 
in excess of sales. And last, 
there is such a thing as involuntary 
accumulation, Suppose some econo- 
mist comes along who is having a bad 
season himself, and advises producers 
to stand pat in the face of declining 
business on the ground that all the 
auspices were good and that the de- 
cline was just one of those things. 
If the producer's inventory-sales ratio 
had been satisfactory for some time, 
he might be doubly inclined to accept 
the advice and his stocks would ac- 
cordingly rise for lack of takers. 
Later on he might get really panicky 
and start to dump, thus first delaying 
-— then aggravating the general de- 
cline. 


Probably all of these things were 
happening in the last half of last 
ear. Business stocks were a bit high 
n relation to sales—not alarmingly 
so—and acquisitions in the first half 
had been quite heavy. The subse- 
quent change in inventory investment 
between the second and fourth quar- 
ters was larger than the total decline 
in G. N. P. ($10.8 billion vs. about $9 
billion). But as noted at the outset 
of my remarks, some major activities 
seem likely to decline this year, and, 
in such situations some irreducible 
number of diehards will follow slowly 
lest deficiencies in their stocks cost 
them last-minute sales. ‘Shey might 
conceivably be accompanied this time 
by automobile manufacturers and 


dealers if high output rates in the face 
of a somewhat deteriorating market 
are sustained, Sufficient strength in 
developments of this kind could push 
stocks up a bit in the current quarter 
and let them down abruptly there- 
after. If this happens, the annual 
rate of inventory reduction in the 
fourth quarter might rise to between 
$3 billion and $4 billion, which in turn 
would mean a swing for the worse 
of over $12 billion (in annual rates), 
in the contribution of inventories to 
economic activity, and move them into 
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place as the massive center of our 
year-end problem. 


Private (Non-inventory) Investment 


Can private (non-inventory) invest- 
ment hold the fast pace it has been 
setting with rarely a stumble since 
1949? For several years now it has 
been tempting to predict a letdown on 

rounds of incredulity. That kind of 
thinking won’t do, however, in a period 
that has broken out of prewar molds 
in so many respects—both structural 
and theoretical—for a period long 
enough to raise questions and not long 
enough to be conclusive. I regret at 
this moment that the scale of values 
I am using in this talk is governed so 
considerably by the amount of change 
I am anticipating in various kinds of 
activity. 1 rough all sorts of vicis- 
situdes private investment in construc- 
tion and equipment remains the most 
dynamic factor in our ——— * 
tem and I look at it principally for 
news of progress rather than of next 
year’s business. However, the latter is 
the business now before us. 


I fear that we are ing to lose be- 
tween 85 ½% billion and 86 illion worth 
of sales in this vital area—contrasting 


again our achievements in the peak 
quarter of 1953 with those expected 
in the last quarter of 1954. t us 
first look at the prenpects for con- 
struction, and within that big cate- 
gory, those for housing. 


Housing has been pleasantly disap- 
pointing a number of its followers for 
quite a while. A million new starts a 
year is always good insurance for gen- 
eral business, and (including govern- 
ment housing to sweeten the record) 
we have top that figure for years. 
We did it without the help of govern- 
ment housing since 1949—even, 
think, in 1953. Now, I am afraid, the 
magic figure is going to elude us. So 
many factors are involved that we 
cannot weigh them all independently. 
Is this n as urgent as heretofore? 
Perhaps a sixth of the present stock 
of houses is new or relatively so. The 
average number of persons per unit 
may now at last be lower than before 
the war. Rent control is virtually 
gone and with it the ability of a con- 
siderable number of os ag to pre- 
empt quarters beyond their means in 
a free market. Is the demand for 
housing independent of the general 
course of business, or is the urge so 
strong that it will iag a general down- 
turn? Our people aspire to home 
ownership and with respect to units 
for both rent and sale some contrac- 
tors are reported to fear only a short- 
age of mortgage money that is now 
not likely to materialize. And yet, 
with recession, there could be a slow- 
down in migration from farms to 
cities and from cities to suburbs; the 
evident decline in the value of old 
houses may embarrass willing new 
home builders; the living space now 
available could accommodate more 
people without too uncomfortable a 
degree of contraction in cubic feet per 
person; vacancies seem finally to have 
risen above prewar levels. Finally 
we have to revalue, under new and 
slightly less rosy conditions, the sig- 
nificance of the current high rates of 
family formation and births. The rec- 
ord denies that people will build and 
spend in direct ratio to the growth in 
population. means also 
are necessary. And it is hard to fore- 
tell even the rate of family formation, 
which would presumably measure or 
heavily influence the demand for new 
quarters. The current potential of 
brides and grooms afforded us by the 
cautious couples of the early thirties is 
running down. For so many reasons 
today’s young folks have been marry- 
ing young. But there is an offset. 
Old folks have been put in funds by 
social security, with more coming, and 
more of them than heretofore will be 
able to afford the dignity of their own 
little home. Net household formation 
will probably decline, but statistics 
are not going to tell us by how much. 


I have to telescope all these con- 
siderations, and will do so tentatively 
by putting the number of starts in 
1954 at 950,000 with the adjusted rate 
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declining mildly throughout. I say 
tentatively because I have not as 
allowed for any new prodding or pull- 
ing by government. This is still a lot 
of building, and the money costs 
should recede more slowly than the 
number of starts. That consolation 
should be assured by the growth in 
both size of families and home mech- 
anization. Modernization and enla 
ment of existing houses should in- 
crease somewhat in lieu of new build- 
ing; as to how much the experts 
aren't sure. The annual rate 3 ex- 
penditures for housing in second quar- 
ter 1954 should not fall below $10.5 
billion, a loss of only $1.7 billion in 
comparison with second quarter 1953. 
But we haven’t yet reckoned with the 
compassion of Gonqvess if anything 
goes awry with housing, and a descent 
to a mere 950,000 starts will probably 
— The Congress could subsidize, 
liberalize present supports for mainte- 
nance and modernization, lower FHA 
down payment requirements and ex- 
tend maximum terms, further but- 
tress the second mortgage market, or 
expand public housing, and the only 
reckless forecast is that it will do none 
of these things if construction slumps. 
I have been collecting proposals—from 
such sources as the President’s Ad- 
visory Council on Housing, Presiden- 
tial pronouncements, sample Con- 
gressional reaction, and industry 
spokesmen—and while the only clear 
prospect at the moment is for con- 
troversy, action in the end seems in- 
evitable. In simple faith I am credit- 
ing Congress with the will and means 
to stimulate several hundred thousand 
extra starts and several hundred mil- 
lion dollars of additional private out- 
lays. Requiring a figure, let us pare 
the fourth quarter 1954 loss—=still 
comparing with the second quarter of 
1953—to $1.2 billion. 


Neither will other private construc- 
tion do us much damage. Farm hous- 
ing may slide off gently in the wake 
of the decline in farm income. Com- 
mercial building remains a little island 
of strength and should climb—per- 
haps in fourth quarter 1954, perhaps 
before—as much as 10 percent above 
second quarter 1953 when it was onl 
be = to struggle out of the — 
ority eclipse suffered during the 
period of defense buildup. Industrial 
construction has been expected to tail 
off as defense plants were completed 
and this is the year for it to happen. 
Utilities and institutions should at 
least hold firm. Taken as a whole, the 
G.N.P. category of “construction other 
than housing” in second quarter 1954 
may fail to gain over the big second 
quarter 1953 but any loss should be 
inconsequential—say half a billion. 


Producers’ Equipment 


Here, in an organic sense, beats the 
heart of the system. The beats can 
fluctuate but not anything like as 
wildly as inventories. Better to say 
that in volatility among the big seg- 


ments of the system they rank a poor 
but dangerous second, from which fact 
has poured torrents of cyclical theory 
and some equally dangerous corrective 
policies. 


This big topic has been introduced 
with such gravity that I regret to 
report that the harbingers point down. 
I have been saying that for two years, 
accusing the segment of levitation for 
refusing so long to behave naturally 
and therefore in this case unstably. 
Now new orders for machinery have 
been declining for many months, pro- 
duction rates are down somewhat and 
backlogs considerably. New orders 
for the sometimes prophetic item of 
ball-bearings are running below ship- 
ments, Both electrical and petroleum 
refining equipment—important indus- 
tries to be sure—are holding up, the 
one because of its central place in the 
present phase of our economic growth, 
the other because of a shift from ex- 

nsion to quality improvement under 
he duress of completion. Industries 
that capacity-wise have been pushed 
ahead for defense purposes, however, 
will be tending to mark time a bit. 
Embraced here are all those numerous 
products benefiting from accelerated 
amortization, loans, and market guar- 
antees, among which steel and alumi- 
num are prominent. 


Even so, I haven't whipped up much 
of a collapse. The strong elements are 
uite strong and no one can prove that 
ecline in the others has not ap- 
proached the self-correcting point, 
given the persistence of strength in 
the system generally which by now is 
becoming rather plain. And the prin- 
cipal causes for worry have been ex- 
amined. Nor am I helped by the fact 
that new purchases of equipment kept 
creeping up to an all-time peak of 
$27.1 billion in third quarter 1953 
after the rest of the economy turned 
down, and (I merely deduce from 
signs in the absence to date of an 
official determination) the fourt 

uarter rate was probably not much 
ower. However, I will argue that it 
would have been lower had producers 
not availed themselves of the last days 
of the excess profits tax to step up 
types of improvement that could be 
currently expensed before the year- 
end. But the latest Commerce-SEC 
survey of business intentions indicated 
a rate of investment in the present 
quarter that would nearly match that 
of second quarter 1953—nothing to 


brood over. Nevertheless some of the 
longer range soundings suggest a de- 
cline and I am bound by my record 


to resolve doubts in that direction. 
Also farm equipment belongs in this 
category and is not covered by the 
SEC-Commerce survey, and purchases 
thereof are likely to slip off further 
with farm income. A compromise is 
excusable. In the fourth quarter 1954, 
I will therefore put investment in 
equipment about $3.5 billion below the 
rate of second quarter 1953, which is 
only about 15 percent. In that way my 
previous judgment can be vindicated 


without doing much harm to the 
economy. 


Net Foreign Investment 


Useful argument here would be 
more concerned wita the danger passe 
to world stability by too favorable a 
balance of trade than with the gen- 
eral effects on American business in 
1954. The acute issue is the effect of 
changes in American business on in- 
ternational payments and the mone- 
tary reserves of other countries. Pay- 
ments are now in precarious balance 
with foreign reserves of other coun- 
tries. U. S. military and economic aid 
are all mixed up in the achievement 
and our climatic burst of prosperity 
in 1958 greatly helped their exports to 
us. There seems to be a unfortunate 
kind of asymmetry in our trade with 
the rest of the world. Changes in the 
tempo of American business are fol- 
lowed by greater than proportional 
changes in our imports, and our im- 

rts are far more important to their 

omestie activity and stability than 
to our own. A crack-the-whip effect 
is thus produced, with some dama 

and more alarm ensuing. But this 
worry is for the Randall Commission 
and T will gratefully leave it to them. 


We have for a change been running 
an important surplus on private ac- 
count, which has of course made the 
rest of the world feel very good while 
most Americans were not aware of it. 
With decline in our general activity 
there will probably be some decline in 
our imports. _ urchases 
from us, however, will probably not 
decline at the same rate because of 
their need for many of our goods to 
complete their programs of industrial 
reorientation in a split world. So the 
second quarter 19 “unfavorable” 
balance should be wi out if not 
tipped slightly the other way. For 
our national accounts in fourth quar- 
ter 1954 the swing-around means a 
gain of around $2.5 billion annual 
rate. Producing s that we don’t 
have to buy ourselves makes jobs and 
corresponding purchasing power for 
other goods and is therefore anti- 
recessionary. 


Consumer Expenditures 


This is the largest account of all 
and responds more sluggishly to 
Senge. Its amount is obviously de- 
termined by how much money people 
have left after taxes and what per- 
centage of it they decide or are able 
to spend. many pressures are 
working on both factors that it is 
difficult to sort them all out and weigh 
them properly. 

Forces pressing income downward 
are (a) the net sl Page in production 
which we have deduced up to a point 
and (b) the greater impact of that 
slippage on low and medium income 
groups who characteristically save 
smaller portions of their earnings. 
It hits the latter not because of any- 
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one’s heartlessness but because a de- 
cline in business will normally ex- 
press itself in disemployment of less 
well established and marginal wage 
earners and shouldn't at first affect 
very much higher salaried employees 
or dividends. Forces mitigating this 
downward pressure are (a) the accom- 
panying decline in tax payments and 
(b) rise in transfer 32 such 
as r — benefits, stepped- up 
rates of retirement by workers eligible 
for OASI benefits, and (c) increases 
in payments to veterans for which 
provision is made by existing law in 
such an eventuality. Forces tending 
to offset the decline directly are lower 
tax rates which will cut tax liabilities 
for more substantially than the recent 
— in OASI rates will increase 
em. 


The — of money saved by 
income recipients usually falls off in a 
recession as they either persuade 
themselves that the misfortune is 
temporary, or try to maintain stand- 
ards of living to which they had be- 
come accustomed, or must of necessity 
spend previous 1 4 The savings 
ratio will fall off this time too, but 
not so substantially as usual because 
people will be paying off the install- 
ment and other debts contracted so 
cheerfully last year. This is a short- 
hand evaluation of the current worry 
over the high level of consumer debt. 
Liquidation or reduction of that debt 
to more tolerable levels is a | to 
take the form of a relatively high 
savings rate over the first few quar- 
ters of business decline which will 
mystify some observers when it * 
pens. Eventually it should deeline in 
accordance with tradition. 


Nothing catastrophic comes out of 
this little complex of pressures an 
counter-pressures. In second quarter 
1953 the annual rate of consumption 
expenditures reached $230.4 billion. It 
should average only a couple of billion 
less for the entire year of 1954 and 
hold up to around $225 billion or $226 
billion in the low fourth quarter. 
Sales, depending on the willingness 
and ability of the public to spend, are 
not going to fall apart. The mix may 
alter somewhat, and the same general 
volume of trade won't mean the same 
volume for everybody. For example, 
services may gain a bit at the expense 
of goods and nondurables at the ex- 
pense of durables. 


Conclusion 


All stories about the business tides 
have both quantitative and qualitative 
aspects—also of course both absolute 
and comparative ones. We can look 
at a few of them. 

The quantitative outcome is simple 
enough. If you took any notes, you 
would find that all the pluses and 
minuses I have been collecting in my 
effort to fix the state of affairs in the 
last quarter of this year in relation to 
the second quarter 1953, the best we 
have known, would result in a decline 


of around $22 billion annual rate or 
from $372.4 billion to $350 billion. 
These are high and low points in time 
as statistics 77 The drop scales off 
considerably if (a) we compare whole 
years, and (b) we shift from dollars 
to physical volume. By the first test 
I doubt if even the dollar loss from the 
full year 1953 to the full year 1954 
will exceed $10 billion and it might be 
less. In the big stakes for which a 
dynamic economy plays, this is min- 
iscule—less than 3 percent. By the 
second test, adjustment for perhaps 
slightly lower prices would leave al- 
most the same volume of total output 
in the two years. Another luminous 
statistic, I think, is that by the fourth 
quarter of last year we had already 
ne about two-fifths of the distance 
rom k to trough, assuming an 
orderly decline—which for present 
urposes I have—and most people 
ave not yet felt any tremor. 


Let us pull two or three oddments 
out of the pile of data. Inventories 
are revealed once again as the massive 
center of our problem. We seldom 
realize what a huge sum is needed for 
a function that merely implements 
each year’s economic activity (and not 
all of that) and is not strictly speak- 
ing a part of it except for changes 
within itself. Last fall inventories 
were valued at almost $80 billion and 
economic activity in the third quarter 
came to about $92 billion. It smacks 
of perversity that a merely imple- 
menting factor is the most unstable 
of all and can pull the whole system 
with it—a domestic servant that 
periodically runs amok. This does not 
at all mean that business fluctations 
always stem from inventory change. 
It means merely what it says, that 
when they do move the earth shakes. 
In the present instance it has been 
surmi that the swing in inventories 
from peak to trough quarters will ac- 
count for at least half the change in 
total activity between those periods 
and will have induced some unknown 
part of the gg over-all decline. 

Another feature is the economy's 
method of disposing of “excessively” 
high consumer credit outstanding. 
What was said above in effect was that 
ailing business in maybe the first half 
of the year would be denied the relief 
of a substantial fall in the rate of in- 
dividual savings because consumers 
would be paying off debts contracted 
last year and our national accounts 
are so set up that debt retirement is 
posted as savi This is also, how- 
ever, a good subject for trick * 
raphy, economie Photography. 
* one doesnt need accounts 
for it; nor economics either, home- 
spun is good enough. Consumers 
will suffer a spell of thriftiness, not 
because of any sharp decline in income 
but because many had previously been 
living a little too far beyond their 
means. They could probably still get 
credit—and indeed they may, which 
would embarrass this forecast; the 
Administration and Federal Reserve 


Board are palpably anxious not to 
have a hard money label hung on them 
right now. But the forecast is that 
they won’t. Conversely, one could say 
that people are going to save because 
they owe too much. It comes out the 
same; incomes will not be seriously 
affected but spending will decline 
somewhat, 


Now for two qualitative observa- 
tions: 


(1) This is an optimistic forecast. 
It charges only a small economic price 
to mend the dislocations developed 
through years of artificial stimulation 
of our markets. There is always a 
cost to growth in the form of tempo- 
rary imbalances and progressive obso- 
lescence, and our monetary and fiscal 
policies have over a decade, for good 
and bad reasons—this is not a judg- 
ment—aggravated them. Indeed, as a 
people we have not yet solved the 
— of how we want to pay the 
costs of growth. Should we keep re- 
source use always high and oe — 
ment always very low, through fiscal 
and monetary means? We probably 
could, at what at times would burst 
out into a high inflationary cost for 
most of our people. Thinking of the 
marginal two or three million unem- 
ployed our conscience may say yes 
— quasi- political groups will keep 
nagging us to do so. Thinking of the 
— of the inflationary meth 
we may see it as a devil’s pact and 
choose a course of underwriting 
merely high employment and of easing 
the costs to the disemployed through 
more liberal a insurance. 
Some secular inflation would prob- 
ably attend either course but the dif- 
ference in degree is of course sub- 
stantial. Conscience has to decide 
whether it is more humane to pay 
high for continuous and ideally hig 
employment, or allow limited settling 
processes occasionally to weed out ac- 
cumulated entrepreneurial wastes and 
refit the economy for its next rush of 

rowth. A hundred Gants kee 
this choice from being clean and it 
can hardly be posed at all without 
prejudicial langua as no doubt in 
the present case. If so, the prejudice 
is clearly more marked against those 
who feck upon any interference by 
government in cyclical matters as a 
snare and would balance the budget 
through thick and thin. 


The reason for all this theory is 
that we are already being pre for 
action that would be equivalent or 
nearly so to a choice of the first alter- 
native—prompt and vigorous remedial 
action by the government as the more 
human and perhaps even the more 
economic course, ost anything can 
be argued with some plausibility. 


I said that this is an optimistic 
forecast in terms what easily 
might have been as an aftermath of 
years of tension. I now add that it is 
optimistic absolutely. Many econo- 
mists regard four to five percent un- 
employment of the labor force as 
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resenting a high employment rate 
of activity. But our labor force has 
been unnaturally large, meaning that 
the high pay and often noncompetitive 
conditions associa with inflation 
have attracted many housewives, 
ung folk, and older workers eligible 
or retirement benefits, who are mar- 
A members of the labor force in 
sense that a job is not a necessity 
to them and has to compete with other 
appealing uses for their time. More 
— the armed forces have been 
“employing” considerable numbers of 
oung people who would have pre- 
erred fons to school and who auto- 
matically became part of the labor 
force. Finally, there is evidence that 
during this same defense boom a 
larger number of workers than usual 
worked on more than one job at the 
same time. What we have had is an 
amount of unemployment averaging 
over several months last year less 
than two percent of this abnormall 
large labor force, or around 1.2 mil- 
lion. What we would have under the 
conditions envisaged for the closing 
months of this year would be from 
8% to 4% miltion unemployed or 
robably something more than a mil- 
ion and a half over the number ex- 
ted under conditions of theoretical 
ull employment. 


(2) This is a year of trial for our 
principal antidote for instability—so- 
called built-in flexibility. I have cited 
some of its zlements—high corpora- 
tion taxes on volatile income, progres- 
sive but less volatile individual tax 
payments, an unemployment insurance 
system under which contributions de- 
cline and benefits rise with declinin 
business, farm price supports, a tend- 
ency for both individual and cor- 
parete savin to fall with income. 

hese are the most important but 
there are quite a few others. It so 
happens that they will be supple- 
mented this year by a couple of for- 
tuitous but luckily timed developments 
such as tax reduction and, probably, 
the retirement of numerous workers 
who have for some time been eligible 
for OASI benefits. It’s an ars 
year for economists—and what busi- 
nessman is not an economist where 
such matters are concerned? 


Now personally, I would never want 
to be caught defending the absurdities 
of our present tax structure because 
it also — — to possess these stabil- 
izing qualities in some degree. And 
this caveat would probably apply to 
some of the other “snubbers” in lesser 
degree, among them the farm policy 
that in its present form happens to 
have the whole population encased in 
its coils and that I predict will be the 
delight of cynically-minded historians. 
But that does not lessen my eagerness 
to see (a) whether the presence of 
such properties, good or bad in them- 
selves, will really dampen down the 
recession we have coming to us—and 
their presence is one reason for my 
expectation of a mild one; (b) 


whether if the recession is mild we 


will credit these factors for our escape 
from something more serious; and (c) 
whether, if we do acknowledge their 
potency we can find the political 
acumen to substitute for the present 
provisions some that are a little less 


rake-helly, i.e., that serve more ration- 
ally their basic purposes of revenue, 
equity, business incentive, utilization 
of resources, and the moderation of 
gyrations in farm income. 

Returning to the prosaic, I submit 
my final characterization of the year’s 
business—which is important only for 
any help it may give you in analyzing 
the constituent elements out of your 


own experience and knowledge rather 
than for my own conclusions. Down 
irregularly through the final quarter; 
overaging pet far below last year’s 
business dollar-wise and nearly 5 
ing it in volume; nevertheless idling 
some resources in men and machines 
because of secular growth in both; 
—＋1 of turning up during the first 
f of 1955; sustained throughout by 
the new-fangled cushions of built-in 
flexibility. hat I have asked you 
to do in effect is to take your courage 
in your hands and prepare once more 
to descend to the awful depths of 
somewhere between 1952 and 1953. 


for the Armed Forces 


By Brig. Gen. N. E. Waldron, 
Commanding General, Hq, 
QM Market Center System 


It is an honor and distinct pleasure 
for me to appear before you this after- 
noon as a representative of the Quar- 
termaster General and as Command- 
ing General of the Quartermaster 
Market Center System, to speak to 
you briefly — ge | the food pur- 
chasing activities of the Quarter- 
master Corps. My pur will be 
to attempt to review for you the 
activities of the Quartermaster Corps 
in the procurement and supply of 
foodstuffs to the military forces since 
the close of World War II. 


In the early part of 1951, after the 
outbreak of the Korean action, nego- 
tiation again became necessary for 
canned fruit and vegetable pack items. 
Before touching upon the more cur- 
rent aspects of this subject, however, 
I would like to review briefly the his- 
tory of the food procurement for the 
military forces since the close of 
World War II. Following World War 
II and up to 1953, The Quartermaster 
General procured subsistence under 
two separate systems—one for perish- 
ables and another for nonperishables. 
The Market Center System with 
Headquarters at Chicago was the 

ney used for procurement of per- 
ishables and has proved to be a 
highly successful decentralized method 
of procurement. Nonperishables were 
centrally procured by The Quarter- 
master General using 1 the 
Oakland and New York Procurement 
Agencies and the * Quarter- 
master Depot to effect this procure- 
ment. In 1947, the Munitions Board 
assigned single service purchase re- 
sponsibility to the Quartermaster 
orps for the procurement of all sub- 
sistence for the armed forces. This 
was one of the earliest steps taken 
toward unification of the armed forces 
and in light of subsequent 1 7 
ments one which has proved highly 
successful and satisfactory to the De- 
partment of Defense. 


In the first 2 of this postwar 
period (1946-47) the purchase of non- 
perishable items by the three Quarter- 
master central purchasing offices lo- 
cated at New York, Chicago and Oak- 
land continued under negotiation au- 
thority which had been authorized 
during World War II. In 1948, how- 
ever, the authority for negotiation 
under the provisions of the Emergency 
Act was withdrawn and these supplies 
were obtained by formal advertising, 
during the 1948 and 1949 seasons. 
During these years the provisions of 
the Walsh-Healey Act, with which I 
am sure you are all familiar, were 
applicable and as a result it was neces- 
sary to purchase large quantities of 
commercial can sizes in order to ob- 
tain the quantities desired. 


After the outbreak of the Korean 
action, negotiation authority was 
again goatee for canned fruit and 
vegetable seasonal pack items but 
without concurrent exemption from 
the provisions of the Walsh-Healey 
Act. While this authority did not 
any prepack for 
hese items, it did permit flexibility in 
obtaining supplies necessary to meet 
that emergency situation, although 
not without considerable difficulty by 
requiring us to accept whatever shelf 
stock and can sizes were available. 


As you know, the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act is, with certain 
exceptions, applicable to all federal 
contracts in excess of $10,000. Con- 
tracts for canned fruits and v 
tables do not fall within | of the 
statutory exemptions and, therefore, 
are subject to the Act in the absence 
of an administrative exception which 
can be S by the Secretary of 
Labor. On the other hand, ——— 
of canned fruits and vegetables enjoy 
a seasonal exemption from certain of 
the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


In the absence of an exception from 
the provisions of the Walsh-Healey 
Act it is not possible for the Quarter- 
master Corps to effect procurement of 
its requirements for canned fruits and 
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vegetables in advance of their canning 
since historically canners have de- 
clined for very good reasons to assume 
the burden of compliance with the 
Walsh-Healey Act — the period 
of their seasonal exemption from the 
overtime provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. As a consequence of 
this situation it has been necessary 
for the Quartermaster Corps to with- 
hold the solicitation of bids or quota- 
tions until the pack of an item is 
nearing completion in the absence of 
an exception granted by the Secretary 
of Labor to the provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. In the past this 
has resulted in the purchase of small 
can sizes rather than the institutional 
or No. 10 can size and has necessitated 
in many cases overpacking for export. 
This is costly and constitutes an un- 
necessary expenditure of government 
funds in a time when every defense 
dollar must be utilized in the most 
economical manner possible. For this 
reason we intend to continue to request 
exemptions from this Act. 


2 in 1951, 1952 and 
1953, the purchase of the canned fruit 
and vegetable items has been ac- 
complished under negotiation author- 
ity with the use of letter contracts 
and set-aside authority. Concurrently 
with each of these programs, exemp- 
tions from the Walsh-Healey Act were 
obtained. On other nonperishable 
food items formal purchase procedures 
were used throughout this period. 
This set-aside procedure for purchas- 
ing canned fruit and vegetable su 
plies for the armed forces under the 
emergency conditions which existed 
with the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict has proven most effective in ob- 
taining the quantities and package 
sizes desired, Its application and use 
makes exception from the Walsh- 
Healey Act mandatory. 


The latest major development in the 
rocurement of subsistence occur 
n March of 1953, when the mission of 
purchasing all nonperishables was 
added to the Market Center System. 
To accomplish this, the subsistence 
urchasing functions of the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, New York and 
akland Quartermaster Procurement 
Agencies, were transferred to the 
uartermaster Market Center System. 
ys oy: in August of last year, 
the Oakland Procurement Agency was 
abolished.) 


Since this integration of perish- 
able and nonperishable purchase ac- 
tivities, the 8 link with the food 
resources of the nation has been the 
Quartermaster Market Center System, 
which is now charged with the mission 
of purchasing food for all of the 
military services. The magnitude of 
this responsibility can best visual- 
ized in terms of annual food costs to 
the armed forces, which amounts to 
well over $1 billion. This represents a 
sizable portion of our Defense budget 
and establishes the Market Center 


System, I am informed, as the largest 
single customer of the food industry. 


The Quartermaster Market Center 
System, as it is now organized to ac- 
complish this mission, consists of a 
Headquarters located in Chicago and 
nine field Market Centers located in 
New York, Richmond, Columbia, Fort 
Worth, New Orleans, Denver, Seattle, 
Oakland, and Los Angeles. In addi- 
tion, field buying offices, currently 18 
in number, are established as required 
to accomplish field purchasing under 
the direction of the Market Centers. 
These offices are opened and closed 
seasonally or maintained on a perma- 
nent basis in accordance with the 
dictates of the purchasing mission and 
the economical use of personnel and 
funds. It was for these reasons that 
all but two of the former canned fruit 
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and vegetable field buying offices will 
be closed as of January 31 this year. 
If and when they are again required 
for the 1954 and subsequent programs, 
they will be reopened at locations as 
needed. The total personnel comple- 
ment of the System consists of a 
proximately 110 military and 1,330 
civilian employees. 

In addition to administering the 
System and prescribing uniform poli- 
cies and procedures for all Market 
Centers, the Chicago Headquarters 
maintains close nationwide daily con- 
trol over major purchases. xten- 
sive use is made of teletype and tele- 
hone contact with the field Market 

nters to assure that up-to-the- 
minute information on market condi- 
tions in all parts of the country is 
considered in making contract awards. 

Since its inception, the Quarter- 
master Market Center System has 
used a streamlined negotiation pur- 
chase procedure for perishables which 
was originally patterned after that 
used b 114 industry. This was 
author by law under the Armed 


Services Procurement Act of 1947, but 
oppiies to perishable subsistence only. 
nder this - notices of intent 
urchase, which are informal invita- 
ions to bid, hereafter referred to as 
NIP’s, are sent to the trade nation- 
wide, stating the items and quantities 
that we — 41 the destination and 
time of closing for offers. The vendor 
telephones his offer usually within two 
hours before closing, to the nearest 
Market Center. All details concern- 
ing these offers are immediately re- 
corded on a summary sheet and com- 

red to determine which offer is the 
ow responsive offer. 


If carload or truckload quantities 
are involved, the low offers from each 
Market Center are teletyped to my 
Headquarters where the low offer on a 
nationwide basis is determined and 
instructions are issued as to which 
Market Center is to make award and 
administer the contract. 


This procedure is modified in the 
case of fresh fruits and vegetables 
where skilled buyers personally visit 
the growing area for carload require- 
ments, or the terminal market for less 
than carload quantities. The buyer 
visits all vendors who have the re- 
quired items on hand, examines them 
to determine which is the best value, 
in quality as well as price, and subject 
to the approval of the contracting 
officer, makes the selection. Here 
again all offers and facts pertaining 
to the transaction are carefully re- 
corded. 


Thus, it may be seen that the 
Market Center procedures developed 
for perishables are entirely different 
from those used under formal adver- 
tising and set-aside yet they not only 
maintain the desirable features of 
open competition and complete records 
found in formal advertising, but they 
are also sufficiently flexible to permit 


the application of business experience 
and judgment to rapidly changing 
market conditions. 

Also, the locations of the Headquar- 


ters and 9 Market Centers and the 
18 subordinate field buying offices 
within the geographical areas of pro- 
duction and potential suppliers of 
food items permits a close working 
relationship with vendors and con- 
tractors which was not possible under 
the previous organization for canned 
food purchasing, where all contracts 
were prepared and administered in 
only three widely separated central 
purchasing offices. 

As previously indicated, nonperish- 
able subsistence since World War II 
has been 1 by formal adver- 
tising with certain exceptions made 
under the emergency provisions of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947, and ap lying to the annual 

k of cann ruits and vegetables. 

rand name resale items are procured 
by negotiation under specific author- 
ity of our procurement law. 


With the integration of the two 
purchasing activities, nonperishable 
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and pesiehebie, it was soon evident 
that full advantage of economies and 
organizational and operational effi- 
ciencies of the single organization 
could not fully accrue as long as two 
widely different methods of purchase 
were in use. For example, while 
boneless beef could be purchased un- 
der a fast moving, flexible system of 
buying, it was necessary to buy canned 
beef under the slower, and less flexible, 
method of formal advertising despite 
the fact that market conditions under 
which beef if purchased, whether 
canned or frozen, are similar. There- 
fore, with a view to unifying these 
rocedures, the Market Center Sys- 
m, in September, 1953, uested 
negotiation authority for all non- 
perishable items. This authority was 
granted in November of last year 
under the “national emergency” au- 
thority of our procurement statute 
and has been employed on all non- 
perishable items since that date. 


In applying this authority to the 
purchasing of canned food items other 
than seasonal canned fruit and vege- 
tables, the general NIP procedure 
which I have outlined for the purchase 
of rishables has been used and 
maximum decentralization of purchase 
action to Market Centers nearest the 
sources of supply has been accom- 
plished without the loss of full nation- 
wide competition in bidding for this 
business. 


I believe that what I have just told 
you brings us up to date in a general 
way on our past food supply pro- 
— Jam sure, however, that any 

iscussion of such a subject would be 
most incomplete as far as you are 
concerned if I did not present at least 
a glance as to what our future re- 
quirements may be and especially the 
coming seasonal program for 1954. 
Our estimated requirements from the 
1954 packs, in thousands of pounds, 
are as follows: 


Canned Fruit 
Apples 14,988 
Apple sauce 9.634 
Apricots 9.921 
Herries 2.546 
Cherries, sour 2,939 
Cherries, sweet 1,849 
Figs 3,466 
Fruit cocktail 16,508 
Juice, pineapple 18,002 
Peaches 22,614 
Pears 12,661 
Pineapple 13,523 
Plums 3.614 
Total 133,055 
Canned Vegetables 

Asparagus 3, 
Beans, lima 10,186 
na, string, snap 24,479 
8,164 
Carrots 8,178 
Catsup, tomato 12,018 
orn 18,024 
Juice, tomato 37,973 
Peas, green 26,392 
Potatoes, sweet 19,887 
Pumpkin 1,849 
ure, tomato 4,710 
Spinach 3.876 
oma tus 52.513 
Tomato paste 6.226 


Estimated QMC Requirements from the 1954 Pack 


Procurement plans and tentative re- 
quirements of canned fruits and vege- 
tables from the 1954 ck to meet 
the needs of the armed forces were 
announced by the Department of De- 
fense on January 24, simultaneous 
with the appearance of Brig. Gen. 
N. E. Waldron at one of the Conven- 
tion sessions. 


The official announcement stated, 
in part: 

“With the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea, it is considered that the set- 
aside and letter contract procedures 
followed in 1951, 1952 and 1953 are 
no longer necessary. Accordingly, 
plans for 1954 contemplate procure- 
ment by competitive negotiation. 
Under this procedure, all suppliers 
will now be free to offer whatever 
percentage of military requirements 
they wish to sell as contrasted with 
the set-aside and letter contract pro- 
cedures which limited canners to sale 
of a set quota of their production. 
The 1954 plan does not envisage the 
use of the letter contract pr ure. 

“Procurement will be effected by the 
various Market Center offices of the 
Quartermaster Market Center Sys- 
tem, the Headquarters of which is 
located at 226 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Detailed in- 
formation may be obtained either from 
the Headquarters or the Market Cen- 
ter office nearest to the supplier. 

“Prepared by the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, the estimated require- 
ments are subject to modification and 
are announ to assist industry in 
planning 1954 production.” 

The estimated requirements are as 
follows, in pounds as announced by 


the Defense Department and in stand- 

ard cases as converted by N.C.A. (30 

pounds per case for vegetables and 
8 


45 pounds per case for fruits): 
Canned Vegetables 
Total 
Item Pounds of 24/2's 

Asparagus. . 3.906. 000 130 
Beans, lima 10, 186 ,000 340 
Beans, string, snap 24.479.000 816 
8.164.000 272 
Carrots 173.000 272 
Cateup, tomato 12.918.000 431 
13.024.000 434 
Juice, tomato 37.973 1,266 
Pons, Green 25 392. 000 B46 
Potatoes, sweet... 19, 887 ,000 663 
1.840.000 62 
Puree, tomato 4,710,000 157 
Spinach. 3,878 000 129 
Tomatoes....... 52.513.000 1,750 
Tomato paste 6,226,000 208 

233 000 7.770 

Canned Fruits 
Total 
Item Pounds of 24/2'4's 

14.988 000 333 
Applesauce....... 9. 634.000 214 
Apricots....... 9.921.000 220 
2.540.000 57 
Cherries, sour. . 2.039 ,000 65 
Cherries, sweet . 1.840.000 41 
3.436.000 77 
Fruit cocktail. 16.508. 000 367 
Juice, pineapple....... 18,902,000 
22,514,000 500 
Pears. . 12.661.000 281 
Pineapple 13.523.000 301 
Plums 3,614,000 

Total............ 183,086,000 2.530 


* Basis 24/2's, Total does not include 
630,000 24 /2's of pineapple juice. 


For the canned items other than 
seasonal canned fruits and vegetables, 
we plan to continue the procedure 
described to you previously. In con- 
nection with the development of plans 
for procurement of canned fruits and 
vegetables from the 1954 packs, a 


meeting was held in Washington on 
December 3, 1953, with the Industry 
Advisory Committee on Fruit and 


Vegetable Canning. At the time of 
this meeting, the Quartermaster Corps 
was not certain as to the need for a 
continuation of the mandatory set- 
aside order by the Department of 
Agriculture. Accordingly, this ques- 
tion was placed on the agenda for 
discussion, After full consideration of 
the Committee’s recommendations and 
further study, we have concluded that 
the program followed in obtaining 
canned fruit and vegetable supplies 
during the past emergency period of 
1951, 1952 ar 4 1953 is no longer neces- 
sary, since the emergency condition 
which prom ted it no longer exists, 
and that to continue such a program 


is costly and not in the best interest 
of the government nor to you as a 
taxpayer. For this reason we do not 
intend to ask for set-aside authority 
and instead will employ the NIP sys- 
tem or procedure already outlined but 
which I shall here again restate in a 
neral way as it will apply to canned 
ruit and vegetable purchases. 
Requirements, as received by my 
Chicago Headquarters from The ae 4 
termaster General, will be evaluated 
for each individual item and suballo- 
cations made to the Market Centers of 
the System on the basis of estimated 
potential production in their 12 


tive areas. Individual Market 
ters will publish NIP's covering quan- 
tities assigned to them, with each 


Market Center mailing its NIP's to 
potential suppliers listed on national 
mailing list, thus insuring complete 
national coverage and maximum com- 
petition. Mailing of NIP's will be 


timed so as to permit their receipt by 
vendors in advance of the packing 
This will allow the vendor 
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adequate time to arrive at a factual 
offer. NIP closings will be timed so 
as to permit firm price quotations. 
Closings will also be timed so as to 
allow appropriate lead time to permit 
vendor to obtain — supplies 
after awards have n determined. 
Quotations wil be submitted by pros- 

tive suppliers to the Market Center 
ssuing the NIP, and after evaluation 
of all bids submitted, awards will be 
made by that Market Center to any 
low bidder located in its area. Awards 
made to low bidders located in other 
Market Center areas will be made by 
those respective Market Centers who 
will also prepare, issue, and admin- 
ister the contracts pertinent thereto. 


We believe there are many advan- 
tages which will accrue in the adop- 
tion of this method, the most impor- 
tant of which are: 


Full nationwide competitive bidding 
for government business will result. 
This is always of prime importance in 
obtaining government supplies at the 
lowest item cost to the taxpayer and 
cannot exist under a set-aside pro- 

ram and use of letter contracts. We 

lieve this close proximity to you as 
individual suppliers will substantially 
improve the already good government- 
vendor relationship. 


Considerable operational economy 
can be effected through the elimina- 
tion of some field buying offices. 


Losses on claims will be reduced 
and minimi Failure to eccept 
quantities packed for the government 
under letter contracts because of dis- 
agreement on price results in serious 
losses to the government from claims 
a out of special packing costs. 

It is recognized that exemption 
from the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act is a prerequisite to the 
application of this type of purchase 
program. Request for such exemp- 
tion has, therefore, been made to the 
Secretary of Labor and it is expected 
that a favorable decision will be 
forthcoming in the near future. 


In closing, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity on behalf of The Quartermaster 
General and the Market Center Sys- 
tem to express our deep appreciation 
for the outstanding spirit of coopera- 
tion, support and assistance which you 
of the canned food industry have 
given us in the past and to solicit a 
continuance of this te throughout 
the coming year. e on our part 
want to work and to be as closely 
associated with you, individually and 
collectively, as is possible. It has long 
been our policy to maintain this close 
relationship and I believe that the 
present Market Center System or- 
ganization lends itself to — 
and improving that relationship. 
sincerely hope that you will take ad- 
vantage of the proximity of our 
Market Center and Field Buying Offi- 
ces in your area to become better 
acquainted with us and I assure you 
that our field representatives will be 
doing so with you. 


The Coming Second Revolution in Food Marketing 


E. B. Weiss, 
Director of Merchandising, 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


compiled by the Super Mar- 
ket Institute and by other sources 
leave no doubt that the net profit per- 
centage of the food super simply re- 
fuses to move up in a convincing way. 


This becomes particularly worri- 
some when we understand that the 
current net profit figure of the food 
supers includes a whale of a lot of new 
nonfood lines on which these outlets 
are taking markups of 30 percent, and 
40 percent, and more. 


On food, too mony food supers are 
showing either a m croscopic net—or 
an actual loss. Some food supers are 
able to show a net profit only by con- 
stantly opening new store units, and 
there is some reason to believe that 
the race to open new units, partic- 
ularly giant one-stop units, may be 
touching a danger mark. 

Now it seems to me that when any 
retailer concludes that he must place 
increasing dependence on new mer- 
chandise categories for a livable net 
profit, that that does not bode too 
well for his traditional lines, in this 
case food. It doesn’t bode well for 
that retailer. Neither does it 
well for his suppliers, such as the 
canning industry. 

After all, it is only human nature 
to give extra attention to what is new. 
And when that something new ap- 
parently is the major source of net 
profit, then it surely will gobble u 
a store’s inventory dollar, payroll dol- 
lar, promotional dollar, out of all pro- 
portion to what it merits. That is 
exactly what nonfood in the food store 
is getting. 

Already, at least 20 percent of food 
supers are doing over 25 percent of 
their total volume in nonf . Atthe 
rate these outlets are turning to non- 
foods, entirely too many food supers 
will soon be 1 rom 40 to 50 
percent of their total dollar gross to 
nonfoods. 


It is significant and disturbing to 
note that a substantial percentage of 
the new food store units opened in the 
large shopping centers did not reach 
planned figures in the first year of 
operation. 

Yet the food super tends to con- 
clude, on the basis of superficial fig- 
ures, that from 50 to 75 percent of its 
total net profit comes from nonfood! 
The bald fact is that many, if not 
most, of the food super units that have 
gone overboard on new nonfoods show 
a poorer-than-average net profit. 

But because the food super is in 
love with nonfood, I find that the food 
super is tending to do the following: 

(1) The food super is squeezi 
floor space formerly assigned to f 
—in order to make space for new non- 


foods, or for expanded space for es- 
tablished nonfoods. Inasmuch as un- 
seen is unsold under self-service, this 
squeezing of food hurts the canning 
industry. Also, it is this space squeez- 
ing that contributes to out-of-stock 
and under-etock conditions, which hurt 
volume fearfully. And new food items 
have a very ee job getting in be- 
cause there just isn’t space. 


(2) The food super is giving non- 
foods strategic floor locations—loca- 
tions formerly given to food almost 
automatically. 

(3) It is devoting its best brains, 
best energies, and best“ finances to 
nonfoods. 


Some of the results of these actions 
and attitudes are that: 

(1) The food super is out-of-stock 
on fast-moving food items to a de- 
gree that is truly dismaying. 

(2) The horrible blockade at the 
check-out gate is made still more hor- 
rible by the time required in checking 
out nonfoods. 

(3) The food super is doing a poorer 
and ! rer job of selling the full food 
requirements of each customer to the 
traffic in the store. 


Let’s spend a bit of time with that 
third point. It is of keen interest 
and considerable importance. I said 
that the food super is doing a poorer 
and poorer job of selling the food re- 
quirements of each customer to the 
traffic in the store. I have some start- 
ling statistics on this point. 


These accurate figures, compiled by 
an unimpeachable source, show that: 


(1) One large food chain gets only 
$7.31 weekly out of a total food ex- 
penditure of $19.16 by its “regular” 
customers. 

(2) Another large food chain shows 
comparable figures of 86.08 and 818.76. 


Those figures were further broken 
down, for one of those two large f 
chains, into sales to customers accord- 
ing to degrees of loyalty. These fig- 
ures showed that: 

(1) From its most loyal top 25 per- 
cent, this food chain got $14.14 out of 
a total weekly food expenditure of 
$23.39. 

(2) From the next most loyal quar- 
tile, the figures were $6.52 and $17.43. 

K From the third quartile, $2.99 
and $16.23. 

(4) From the least loyal quartile, 
84 cents out of a weekly expenditure 
of $18.10. 


Clearly, the food chains are not 
doing the food volume that could be 
done if they concentrated on oes 
food to the shoppers who are righ 
in their stores. The food supers are 
not staying in their own back yards; 
instead they are meandering 3 
over the entire merchandise map. An 
the reason for that is a desperate 
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search for net profit that is being con- 
ducted in the wrong place. Food can 
restore the profit percentage of the 
food super if it will look to new tech- 
niques for merchandising food instead 
of looking at nonfood. 


A very significant indication that all 
may not be too well with respect to 
the nonfood activities of many food 
supers is to be found from statistics 
recently released by the Super Mar- 
ket Institute. I quote: “Sales of new 
super market units are lower than ex- 

in five out of six highway lo- 
cations in the majority of new supers 
in large new shopping centers. Sales 
are more than 10 percent below esti- 
mate in almost half, or 43 percent of 
the new supers in large new shoppin 
centers and in 1 3, or 33 percent, o 
the new highway locations.” 


I am sure it is hardly necessary to 

int out that it is in these highway 
ocations and in these large new 
shopping centers that the food super 
has really outdone itself in the addi- 
tion of nonfood lines. I am sure also 
that I need hardly point out that with 
the enormous costs involved in these 
particular locations, failure to meet 
plant figures by 25 percent is almost 
a geerentes of a loss in the operation. 
I think sales are more than 10 percent 
below estimate in from one-third to al- 
most one-half of the food super units 
in these locations, and therefore, there 
can be little reason to doubt that these 
giant one-stop food super units are 
—— quite unsuccessful in employ- 
ng nonfoods as a profit producer. 


I believe that the food super must 
develop revolutionary new food-selling 
techniques—techniques as revolution- 
ary as self-service was years ag 


0 — 
new techniques that will enable the 
food retailer to earn a sound profit 


percentage on food. This is vital, be- 
cause if the food retailer is not smart 
enough to earn a profit on food—which 
is what he knows best—he is not likely 
to earn a net profit on nonfoods, about 
which he knows too little! 


And let’s remember that most of the 
net profit made by the food super on 
nonfood was made when competition 
in these categories was not too keen. 
Those days are over. The competi- 
tion in nonfood is becoming bitter, and 
those who have merchandised non- 
foods for years can merchandise rings 
around most food supers in a competi- 
tive era. 


To repeat, I say that the food super 
must learn all over again how to earn 
a livable net profit on food. And I 
say that it will learn this lesson only 
if it will apply itself to revolutionary 
— techniques for merchandising 


Those revolutionary new techniques, 
which I propose discussing in some 
detail here today, will some day be 
called the “second retail revolution.” 
The food retailer sparked the first re- 
tail revolution. I think necessity will 


compel him to spark the second retail 
revolution. 


The first retail revolution included 
the growth of our great chains, the 
decentralization of retailing, and the 
self-service of food. It also involved 
such trends as night hours, impulse 
buying, the emergence of the male as 
a shopper, shopping centers, and one- 
stop outlets. 

The second retail revolution will 
take these forms: 


(1) The mechanization of many 
floor functions in food outlets. This 
will include brilliant new concepts of 
the vending machine. It will mark 
the advent of the age of automatic re- 
tailing and will particularly involve 
canned foods. 


(2) The application of electronic 
devices to certain food-super functions 
—at the check-out gate, for example. 


(3) The application of mechanical 
and electronic developments to movin 
merchandise into and out of reta 
food warehouses; from back rooms to 
store shelves; from store shelves to 
the parking lot. 


(4) A trend back toward small food 
stores selling only those | 
food items that can be dispen 
through mechanical and electronic 
techniques. This would apply partic- 
ularly to canned foods and would be 
truly revolutionary. What's more, it 
has already begun. 


(5) The development of new con- 
cepts of store location in response to 
the new shopping habits encouraged 
by the new robot retailing techniques. 


(6) The use of electronics in the 
office work of retailing. 


(7) The still further growth of our 
giant retail organizations. 


It will also involve the development 
of the precooked, prepacked complete 
meal—a truly revolutionary — 
ment that I think lies immediately 
ahead and which may lead to as many 
radical changes in canned foods as 
will be induced by new scientific tech- 
niques for canning that are now in 
the laboratory stage. How, for ex- 
ample, is canned food to be identified 
when it winds up as part of a pre- 
cooked, prepacked complete meal? 


Let's take a quick glance at some 
of the recent fascinating developments 
in automatic retailing. 


Union News Company is testing a 
multitude of products in a huge bat- 
tery of automatic vendors in Newark's 
Pennsylvania Railroad station. These 
are compartment vendors—not slot 
vendors. In Europe, the compartment 
vendor has developed fast. think it 
is due to develop fast in our country, 
too. 

Another food super has a public- 
address system with box-type micro- 
phones that permit shoppers in any 
part of this huge store to ask about 


the location of any product. Where 
will this idea lead? 


A shopping center plans the use of 
closed-circuit television cameras that 


will allow children to be seen by par- 
ents from all stores in the center while 
the mother is shopping and the child 
is playing in a controlled playground. 
How about seeing merchandise 
through the same technique? 


Will closed-circuit television some 
day be applied to retailing? With the 
closed-circuit technique it is possible 
for a factory superintendent, for ex- 
ample, to “see” just about every part 
of the plant while remaining at a 
single station. Some remarkable 
developments in simplifying closed- 
circuit equipment have been an- 
nounced in recent months. N 
some day the shopper will be able, 
through closed circuit television, to 
“see” every item in the store from a 
seat and, through some automatic 
means, record her selections. 


A Pittsburgh food super has in- 
stalled, as an integral part of a win- 
dow, an automatic vendor dispensing 
doughnuts. It accounts for 25 percent 
of total doughnut sales by that store 
and 20 percent of these sales come 
aftor the store is closed. I emphasize 
those two points because I believe that 
automatic vendors will take the place 
of many windows and that they will 
roll up big sales both when the store 
is opened and when it is closed! 


A number of stores are now selling 
cigarettes through window-type auto- 
matic vendors. 1 think the store win- 
dow is destined to give way to bat- 
teries of machines that will sell when 
the store itself is closed, as well as 
when the store is open. 


There is talk about an automatic 
newsstand—and certainly that doesn’t 
strain the imagination. 


Hot dogs are to be vended by a ma- 
chine that will heat and deliver one 
in 20 seconds. 


The push-button vending of meals 
is on a quick rise. Some manufactur- 
ers have such installations in their 
plant restaurants that run into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars; rail- 
roads are testing the plan in their din- 
ing cars, ete. I think the push-button 
vending of complete prepacked meals 
in the food super is on the way. 

The soda jerk—sad to relate - may 
become a museum relic. The auto- 
matic dispensing of sodas is on the 
way. 

Childs is planning to deliver pre- 
cooked foods to a series of small 
luncheonettes; there the food will be 
electronically reheated. From this 
concept it isn’t very far to true auto- 
matic vending of meals in restaurants. 
And, as I’ve already indicated, that 
will lead to the automatic vending of 
complete prepacked meals in the food 
super. 

Self-answering phones are n- 
ning to get quite a play in 1 nt 
Bamberger’s, Newark department 
store, has five of the devices to handle 
its phone-order overflow. Perhaps the 
device some day will change com- 
pletely the present telephone retail 
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order-board technique. Several drug- 
gists are using it to take down orders 
and prescriptions when the store is 
clo or the pharmacist is busy! 
— 1 this development will brin 
back the telephone ordering of f 


The automatic vending of milk has 
had results ranging from fine to poor. 
One operator merchandises half-gallon 
milk containers through seven units 
located near gas stations; this points 
up one of my convictions that food will 
soon be sold in new locations. Over 
100 of these machines are vending 
milk in New York City apartment 
houses. Will some canned foods ulti- 
mately be sold in large apartment 
houses in the same way? 


National Rejectors, Inc., has devel- 
oped a device that will vend up to 450 
items mechanically. The machine also 
adds up the purchases, the amount of 
money fed into it, and makes change. 
It cost to develop and it 
is awaiting exploitation. If I were 
in the canning industry, I would watch 
this carefully. 

I would not want to create the im- 
pression that, when I refer to me- 
chanical retailing, I am thinking ex- 
or even in terms 
of vending machine principles. For 
example, Clarence Saunders, who died 
recently, to my mind was really the 
father of the self-service concept, and 
might have come up with a brilliant 
new concept of mechanized retailing. 
K le was an ill-fated attempt to 
apply mechanical principles to food re- 
tailing. His more recent concept, the 
Foodlectric store, which appears to 
have solved some of the unresolved 
weaknesses of K e, may prove 
more successful. 


It really is becoming less and less 
necessary, in certain food categories, 
for the shopper actually to have in 
her hand or in a basket, as she reaches 
the check-out point, the items she has 
bought. This is particularly true of 
some canned items that are strongly 
advertised. It is only tradition and 
habit thut blindly assumes that the 
shopper must actually carry the mer- 
chandise to the check-out point. 


Ultimately, food stores will crop up 
in which the merchandise will simply 
be available for inspection. All items 
will be numbered and the shopper 
will be given perhaps a numbered card 
instead of a shopping basket. When 
the consumer selects an article, the 
card will be punched. The punched 
card will be delivered at the check-out 
point and perhaps run through an 
electric calculator and automatically 
checked. The merchandise purchased 
as indicated on the punched card will 
be ready at the check-out point, or at 
a station in the parking lot. This, of 
course, is in part what Saunders of 
Keedoozle and Foodlectric had in mind. 


An electronic conversion unit has 
been developed that records net weight 
readings directly from any dial scale. 
It then feeds this information into 
an electronic calculator which pro- 


ceeds to record, itemize, total and sub- 
total weights, as well as to store, sub- 
tract, mu tiply or extend information 
as desired. 


Perhaps my imagination has gone 

-wild, but knowing what elec- 
tronic devices are doing in industry— 
knowing, for example, how Bell Tele- 
phone has made the whole switching, 
recording, and billing operation al- 
most completely electronic with the 
whole system actuated by the dial on 
your telephone—I choose to believe 
that a machine copes of readin 
weights from a dial scale and whic 
then proceeds to itemize and total, 
might conceivably perform the dupli- 
cates of those functions as an eee. 
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tronic version of the check-out count- 
er or cash-wrap 


I can picture the following steps in 
a checkout facility of the future: 


(1) A uniform system of marking 
rices on 22 so that the elec- 
ronic device can pick up this infor- 
mation. 


(2) The shopper, or an attendant, 
puts the purchases on a moving con- 
veyor, that parades the merchandise 
in front of the “electric eye.” 

(3) The electronic device then item- 
izes, totals, etc. 


(4) The attendant makes change. 


(5) The merchandise continues on 
the conveyor to a point where, with 
modern methods instead of present- 
day hand techniques, it is suitably 
wrapped. 

(6) The total purchase then con- 
tinues on the conveyor out to a sta- 
tion or stations in the rking lot 
where it is picked up by the shopper. 

Of course, there are many possible 
gradations between that type of in- 
stallation and the present “hand” 


technique. It may be, for instance, 
that mechanical contrivances will pre- 
cede the electronic, 


An electronics engineer told me the 
other day that he could see no serious 
technical problem in an “electric eye” 
installation that would flash a signal 
to the retail stockroom 122 
when the stock of any item on a verti- 
cally-piled shelf had dro below 
a predetermined point! at might 
that do to alleviate the costly out-of- 
stock, short-stock problem? 


I see no reason why the market may 
not be provided, some day, with a me- 
chanical device that will be able to sell 
packs of 3, 6, or 12 canned items and 
accept the required coins and make 
the required change. And I might 
add that, since electronic devices can 
“read” subtle chemical changes in a 
chemical plant process, it should not 
be beyond the ability of the electronic 
sciences ultimately to provide a device 
that will “read” bills and thus wi 
out the existing restriction that limits 
the vending machine concept to coins. 


Here and there I see still other signs 
of efforts to a ply mechanics to the 
floor of the retail store. A Food Town 
super market in Rockville, Md., fea- 
tures seven electric turntables for food 
display purposes. Each table holds 
1,000 pounds of food items. They 
revolve at the rate of one revolution 
per minute, which, it is hoped, will 
permit ag 4 to hep themselves to 
whatever foods are displayed on the 
revolving table. 


Will this plan prove successful? I 
don’t know. But it spotlights the 
trend of aggressive retail thinking. 


Then there is the problem—the 
costly problem—of getting merchan- 
dise on to the store shelf. In food 
stores, it has been estimated that some 
20 to 25 percent of the ss margin 
is consumed in just this one phase 
of the retailing function. 


The famous real estate operator, 
William Zeckendorf, president of 
Webb & Knapp, recently declared that 
“robot devices could store cars auto- 
matically and recapture them much 
like an IBM machine files cards.” His 
company has invested over $500,000 
to date in studying such devices. 
Surely if cars can be stored and re- 
captured like IBM machine file cards, 
the same can be done with at least 
some foods that are now moved by 
hand in retail stores. 


A recently opened food ware- 
house has electronically-controlled tow 
trucks. They are operated Soo re- 
mote control by two men—in a 77,000- 
square foot warehouse. These men 
can stop, start and steer the electric 
trucks from 200 feet away by elec- 
tronic signals. Each electric truck is 
capable of hauling up to five cargo 
trailers. That, I believe, is a sign of 
what lies ahead! 


Every check ever made into the out- 
of-stock situation in most food supers 
has revealed a condition bordering on 
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chaos. It is especially damaging to 
the canned foods industry. 


Not one of our automobile manu- 
facturers could produce a car at pres- 
ent prices if their systems of inven- 
tory control were as obsolete, as in- 
efficient, and as obviously suffering 
from every kind of neglect as is true 
of the inventory control of too many 

supers. 


Yet I have had the experience, in 
talking to the top executives of one 
large chain about the out-of-stovk 

roblem, of being compelled to listen 
to them remark that “We can lick this 
problem if only we can make our store 
managers and personnel more alert.” 


How naive can one be? 


All the alertness in the world isn’t 
going to make much of a dent in cor- 
recting the food super’s out-of-stock 
and under-stock problem—so long as 
all of the other factors remain in a 
medieval state. The bald fact is that 
store personnel constitute the last link 
in this inventory problem. 


Indeed, the starting aim of a new 
program for correcting out-of-stock 
conditions must be to place less and 
less reliance on store personnel in 
particular—and less and less reliance 
on the human factor as a whole. 


Right here is one of the great weak- 
nesses in food store inventory control 
techniques: They are still built too 
much around the human element, in- 
stead of being built around electronics. 


There is no question that the re- 
markable development of the electronic 
sciences, and particularly those fabu- 
lous developments that revolve around 
the electronic computer will pro- 
foundly revolutionize innumerable 
food super office functions. Inventory 
control is an office function. 


I referred before to closed-circuit 
TV. RCA-Victor Division, of the 
Radio Corporation of America, is 
pushing its new low-price, closed-cir- 
cuit television system for retail store 
usage. Its potentials include branch 
store hook-ups with the home office; 
verifying signatures of customers for 
various purposes; transmitting pro- 
motional activities from headquarters 
or from one store unit to additional 
stores; as an anti-shoplifter device; 
sales training; safety control in mark- 
ing, receiving and shipping operations. 
In 1 the Retail Merchants 
Board staged a demonstration show- 
ing how closed-circuit TV could spot 
shoplifters. 

Do these potential applications 
strike you as being just too visionary? 

hen pause long enough to learn that 
a New York bank is using closed-cir- 
cuit TV to operate a branch unit. 
This branch unit, through electronic 
communication, really functions as a 
“satellite” of the main unit. Win 
that idea be used some day by the 
food super? 

Several authorities have declared 
that the advent of closed-circuit TV 


makes possible the ordering of food- 
stuffs from a remote food center. In- 
deed, I understand that meat is being 
sold in this manner right now by one 
food super. 


The practicality of this last concept 
seems verified by the fact that a com- 
pany has been formed, called Selevi- 
sion, Inc., which makes it possible for 
retail and wholesale food buyers from 
10 different cities to enter bids at a 
perishable food auction. While this 
plan, which is entirely experimental, 
ge teletype, not closed-circuit 
TV, the next ste a | be to make the 
offered merchandise visible to the pros- 
pective buyers. With color TV on the 
way, this development may not be at 
all remote. From the technical end, 
there is nothing to prevent offering a 
service of this kind on a nation-wide 
basis, and applying it to other foods 
and to nonfoods as well. 


Let's turn for a moment to a simple 
mechanical improvement: A f 
super installed a mechanical box lift 
at the check-out; it automatically 
maintains a stack of empty cardboard 
boxes for packing customers’ pur- 
chases. Another food super now puts 
stack displays on wheels; an all-metal 
dolly wit r casters makes 
possible mobile stack displays. 


With many types of chain stores 
doing prepac aging, it is interesting 
to note how rapidly labor-saving 
vices are coming on the market to 
simplify this job. An automatic bag- 
making machine is capable of turning 
out 3,500 tailor-made cellophane bags 
per hour. A ticket marking machine 

rints and stacks perforated labels 
rom large rolls. A bag-sealing ma- 
chine makes an instant heat-sealing 
closure. It also affixes the price ticket 
to the bag; this is done by vacuum. 


Kroger uses a label-printing ma- 
chine for prepacked meats that prints 
weight, price per pound, unit value, 
grade, product identity, date, code. 
It also provides automatic count for 
packaging control, and permits quick 
figuring of profit margins. 


National Tea has installed a label- 
printing machine thet has an attached 
scale. The operator sets the price per 
pound on the scale, then transfers the 
computed value to a keyboard. A 
printer then prints weight, price per 
pound, unit value. 


An automatic device for vending 
frozen orange juice has been an- 
nounced. This is quite a revolution- 
ary development. 


Recently, a Standard Brands exec- 
utive asserted that equipment manu- 
facturers are actually thinking in 


terms of a “conveyor” store. The 
shopper sits before a revolving con- 
veyor which brings to her every item 
She turns a key to make 
A packer collects her 
urchases are 
r when she 


in the store. 

her selection. 
selected items and all 
ready and totalled for 


leaves her seat! I have predicted 
— like “carousels.” This may be 


Late in October it was announced 
that the United States Bureau of 
Standards, working with several busi- 
ness machine firms, had perfected an 
electronic machine capable of reading 
printed letters and figures. Almost 
simultaneously, Addressograph-Mul- 
tigraph announced a machine that can 
scan and reproduce up to four lines 
of printing without any intermediate 
steps of metal cards or tags. And it 
can process between 7,000 to 10,000 
cards per hour. An address printed 
on a standard business machine card 
can be copied off onto a 2 of 
tapes, labels, business forms, mailing 
lists, or inventory records. 


The same company also expects to 
have a larger version of this machine. 
It will be able to decide which card 
to reproduce, which to pass by, and 
then it will put all cards back in their 
original order! It can also monitor 
a battery of “slave” electronic print- 
ers. Thus, a selector on one floor can 
run a mailing machine on another 
floor, and cit is not 
far away. ow will this be used in 
food retailing? 


You've probably heard about the 
remarkable electronic magnetic mem- 
ory drum developed for John Plain & 
Company, the large wholesale mail- 
order house. It’s called the “Distribu- 
ton.” It cut labor requirements for 
inventory record-keeping from more 
than 40 girls to 10. It makes avail- 
able immediately the following data: 
Total orders for any catal item 
correct to the instant; printe record 
of transactions for any catalog item 
or items; printed record of the com- 

lete inventory in less than three 
— it sorts figures into 39,000 clas- 
sifications, adds as it sorts, and regis- 
ters all totals for instant visibility; 
it makes possible balanced inventories 
on over 8,000 items for some of which 
as many as 15,000 orders a day are 
received; it enables daily reports for 
buyers; it tallies orders as received 
and reports results visually at “impos- 
sible” speeds; it can accept figures 
from 10 operators working simultane- 
ously. 


And that remarkable machine can 
apparently be used for many other 
purposes! I’m sure it will wind up 
in the food store. 


Where will these developments lead 
the food retailer—and the food shop- 
per? 

I think that mechanical and autom- 
aton developments will impel the food 
retailer and the food shopper in these 
directions: 


(1) There will be a severe reduction 
in the multiplicity of brands stocked. 
Mere labels will be dumped. Weak 
brands, backed only with token adver- 
tising, will also be dumped. Only the 
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strongest brands will survive in this 
program of brand liquidation. 


(2) Store-controlled brands will be- 
come increasingly important. 


(3) As large retailers tend toward 
robot techniques, they will find that 
they can control public brand selection 
to a remarkable extent by their very 
robot procedures. Years ago the re- 
tailer had to hide a brand behind the 
counter in order to kill it off. In the 
future, he may simply break an elec- 
trie connection! 


(4) There will be a vast increase in 
the speed with which buying will be 
done within the store. Split-second 
shopping is on the way for many 
tems. 


(5) Men will do still more shopping. 
Papa will really become a shopper. 


(6) The hours of retailing will 
change to a 24-hour basis. An amaz- 
ing retail volume will be done through 
on-the-street vending machines when 
stores are closed. 


(7) The area for promotional ma- 
neuvering in the traditional sense will 
be still further shriveled. In many 
food supers “promotion” today con- 
sists almost entirely of merchandise 
display. 


(8) The window, already in a de- 
cline as a promotional medium, will 
decline more steeply. Mechanized self- 
service and leisurely window shopping 
are opposite ends of the pole. 


(9) Pricing and discount policies in 
some fields may have to be revised. 
The objective of mechanized self-serv- 
ice will be a lower average ys 
exactly as was true originally of self- 
service. 


10) Package design will be radi- 
J 1 So will the unit of 
sale. more attention will be 
paid to packages and cartons that will 
save warehousing and handling costs. 


(11) Nighttime shopping will pick 
up enormously. 


Robot shopping will compel new 
thinking by canners with respect to 
their total programs of moving canned 
items into consumption, precisely as 
the semi-robot shopping that is now 
so common already has done. And 
robot retailing will also compel new 
thinking by canners with respect to 
their total programs of moving mer- 
chandise into and out of retail stores, 
especially in the merchandising and 
promotional phases of these programs. 


No manufacturer who has witnessed 
the revolutionary changes in shopping 
and in reteiling that have occur 
since 1945-~in eight brief years!-— 
can take the position that “it can’t 
happen here.” In large measure or 
in small measure, a substantial per- 
centage of our canners will feel the 
impact of the coming age of mechani- 
cal and electronic retailing. The time 
to prepare for it is now. 


Effective Merchandising of Canned Foods—from the 
Point of View of the Retailer 


By Seth T. Shaw, 
Administrative Branch Office, 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


I appreciate the opportunity to rep- 
resent retailers on your program 
today. While I am speaking for re- 
tailers, I have to draw on the experi- 
ence of our own — rather than 
industry experience. hat I have 
to say will fit the retail food industry 
insofar as Safeway is typical of it. 


I am sure all retailers recognize the 
value of a close, friendly, working re- 
22 with our suppliers. nly 
as we develop better understanding 
can we deal with those problems 
affecting you and us. My talk will be 
divided into two parts. First, I'll 
review some current developments in 
the industry which may affect the 
canners of food, and second, I'll deal 
with those problems where better 
understanding and better canner- 
retailer cooperation can result in more 
efficient distribution of your products. 


The food industry has established a 
great record in meeting the needs 
and desires of the American public 
for more and better food at a remark- 
ably low cost for processing and dis- 
tribution. At retail we have also 
given our customers more shoppin 
comfort, I convenience, an 
wider selection of food products, The 
challenge of the future is whether we 
can continue to improve our record in 
meeting the pressure of increasing 
costs without sacrificing any of these 
services. 


In our studies of shopping habits 
of consumers in relation to the loca- 
tion of our stores, the surveys though 
not conclusive indicate that customers 
are shopping less frequently, travel- 
ing farther and buying more at a 
time. A recent check revealed that 
sales in our new stores are running 
40 percent more per transaction than 
in our older stores; It appears that 
customers are shopping twice a week 
instead of every other day as was 
the normal practice a few years ago. 
I believe the significance of this trend 
in relation to your business is obvious. 
One advantage of canned food is its 
convenience of storage compared to 
the fresh and frozen forms. There- 
fore, if customers are shopping less 
frequently, they will probably buy 
more of those foods which store easily 
and safely. 


The greater use of automobiles for 
food shopping is having its effect. In 
a week-long survey at one of our 
stores we found that rider customers 
spent more than twice the amount per 
trip than walking customers. The 
greater use of automobiles at least 
will not discourage the purchase of 
heavier items and will also encourage 
the purchase of products easily stored. 


In 1940 we purchased sites for 
stores which would give us a parking 
lot the same size as the store. We 
later found we needed twice the store 
space for parking—then three times. 

ow we think we need four times, 
and in our purchase of new sites we 
wy to get five times the store area. 
: just don’t know where this will 
end. 


I'm sure you will be interested if 
ou have not already seen the latest 

SDA estimates of the per capita 
consumption of fruits and vegetables. 
In a year’s time the average American 
eats a total of 423 pounds of fruits 
and vegetables. The lion’s share of 
this amount—about three out of eve 
four pounds—is eaten in the fres 
form. When. we break down the 423 
pounds per capita, we find that: 


323 pounds are purchased fresh 
(123 fruits and 200 vegetables) 

75 pounds are cann 

13 pounds are dried 

12 pounds are frozen 


It should be encouraging to the 
canner that while he already has 75 

unds per capita consumption of 
ruits and vegetables, there is still a 
long way to go, as the canner, by the 
new methods of cookery, can capture 
and hold more of the fresh fiavor in 
the canned products. 


You may also have seen the study 
made by Batton, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn showing the percentage of 
men who shop for groceries, either 
with their wives or alone. Their study 
revealed that 77 percent of the men 
interviewed shop for groceries, and 
68 percent of the men shop for grocer- 
ies at least once a week or oftener. It 
showed that 38 percent of the men, 
when shopping alone, purchase more 
than their wives requested. Of the 
men who disliked to buy certain item 
43 percent disliked to buy meats, 3 

reent disliked to buy fresh produce, 
ut only 6 percent disliked to buy 
canned foods. 

Many of you have read the article 
entitled “The Fabulous Market for 
Food” in the October issue of Fortune 
magazine. It makes much of the point 
that housewives have less time for the 
preparation of food than formerly, so 
they are becoming more interested in 
all types of food which can be quickly 
and easily prepared. Canned foods 
certainly fall into this category. 


There is no longer any question 
about frozen foods having a real place 
in the marketing of fruits and v 
tables. Our experience shows t 
frozen fruits and vegetables with 
minor exceptions are more competitive 
with fresh produce than with canned 
fruits and vegetables. For example, 
the sales of frozen peas have prac- 
tically eliminated the sales of f 
peas, but have had little effect on the 
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sales of canned peas. Our sales of 
frozen spinach have now passed our 
sales of fresh spinach and are rapidly 
2 — our sales of canned spin- 
ach. However, canned spinach 
suffered little, if any, as yet. 


Our sales of frozen corn and green 
beans have increased greatly, but have 
a long way to to approach either 
fresh or canned. It is possible, but 
not conclusive, that frozen corn has 
made some inroad into canned corn, 
but the same does not appear to be 
true for canned green beans. 

Canned orange juice been 
affected by sales of frozen concen- 
trated orange juice, with little effect 
on the sales of the fresh oranges. 


In general, it is our feeling that 
the frozen products will affect the 
sales of canned products whenever 
the frozen form has the superior 
flavor. Convenience of use is about 
the same and convenience of stora 
is in favor of the canned product. If, 
therefore, canners can improve the 
flavor of their product, it will be their 
best defense. On the other hand, if 
frozen food packers are unable to 
produce a frozen product which is 
superior in flavor to the canned, then 
the canners of these items have little 
to fear. 


Another development favorable to 
the canning industry is the emphasis 
being placed on emergency feeding by 
the Office of Civil Defense. Since 
canned foods store well, and are quick 
and easy to prepare under stress con- 
ditions and are protected from con- 
tamination by radio-active materials, 
additional favorable sentiment is 
being created for canned products. 


To lay a background for the re- 
mainder of my remarks on how re- 
tailers and canners may better cooper- 
ate on some of our mutual problems 
I want to say I recognize that ali 
problems are two-sided. Where differ - 
ences occur between us, those differ- 
ences may be based as much on 
opinion as on facts. We will only 
resolve these differences by talkin 
about them. I suggest that the Presi- 
dent of your Association declare an 
open season on such discussion. 


Number of Items 


I will first touch on the problem of 
space allocation within the retail 
store. Retailers are often criticized b 
some of you for not offering a full 
line of your products. Manufacturers 
sometime resort to the device of mul- 
tiplying brands of the same product in 
order to capture more shelf space. 
We are not fooled by this maneuver, 
but this is not the problem I am talk- 
ing about. I am talking about the 
criticism that retailers are only in- 
terested in fast-moving items and will 


has 


not carry a full line of products for 
which there is some consumer demand. 


It should be evident to everyone that 


more products are available to every 
retailer than any retailer could pos- 


sibly stock, Each retailer, then, has 
to choose those most in demand by his 
particular customers, and the decision 
cannot be resolved on whether a direct 

rofit can be made on the item or not. 

or example, suppose 100 items in a 
super market may account for 85 per- 
cent of the total grocery sales. 


What would happen if the store 
were to stock only those 100 *~st-mov- 
ing items? Obviously it wuld soon 
lose its reputation and its customers. 


A check made a little over a year 
ago in one of our stores, which had a 
volume of over $2 million per year, 
showed this picture: Out of 2,632 
items stocked in the grocery section, 
only 776 items sold as many as 24 or 
more cans or packages per week; 
while 233 items sold only one-a-da 
to one-a-week! With less than 3 
percent of the items in what we con- 
sider the “fast-moving” category, it 
certainly cannot be said that we insist 
on carrying only fast-moving items. 
As a matter of fact, since this check 
was made, over 1,000 additional items 
are being carried, 


In measuring the cost of handlin 
an item vs. the cost of not having it 
for our customers, we lean toward 
favoring the customer if there is evi- 
dence that any appreciable number 
of customers want the item. 


The trend today is to super markets 
which are one-stop shopping stations 
for the housewife. This means that 
many slow-moving items must 
stocked. A look at the increase in the 
number of items handled in the aver- 
age * market over the past few 

ears is convincing evidence of this 
act. More items can be stocked as 
more shelf space has become available 
in the new large stores. These stores 
draw customers from a much wider 
area than the 1940-type stores, and 
this increase in customers has served 
to increase the demand for items that 
would be considered very slow sellers 
in smaller stores. Some headway has 
been made by canners and much more 
can be made in reducing the size of 
the case on slow-moving items. The 
size of case should be consistent with 
the typical store requirements. A re- 
duction in the case size of items such 
as hominy, mushrooms, tamales, 
clams, shrimp, oysters, crab meat, 
sardines, meats, some soup items, 
jams, jellies, preserves, olives, pickles, 
table sauces, and mustard would 
greatly reduce the case ae 9 and 
prewrapping presently required in our 
warehouses. 


Promotions 


Another matter I would like to men- 
tion. There are only 52 week ends in 
a year, yet the retailer stocks thous- 
ands of items and does business with 
a great number of suppliers. There- 
fore, it is necessary for us to work 
simultaneously with a number of — 
— in developing promotional plans. 
There is an opportunity for promot- 


ing a number of related commodities 
at the same time. This requires ad- 
vance planning; therefore, let me 
urge you to discuss promotional plans 
with retailers as far in advance as 
possible. This will also give you more 
opportunity to pre-sell the consumer 
before the promotion. There is noth- 
ing so dea ~y as that “much ado 
about i — as a promotion 
not properly planned, not properly 
related and not sold in advance. 
Careful attention can be given to 
variations in normal demand result- 
ing from seasons and holidays, and 
many opportunities result from short- 
ages in other food lines. 


Competition between brands and 
between commodity groups is exceed- 
ingly keen in large super markets, 
where rsonal selling is almost a 
thing of the past. More than ever be- 
fore, the canner must pre-sell his 
brands to the consumer. Merchandise 
support — even representation — in 
super markets is determined to con- 
siderable degree of how well the job of 
pre-selling has been done. 


In-store Promotion Material 


In regard to “point of sale” pro- 
motions, considerable misunderstand- 
ing often arises between you and your 
retail customers. The problem is less 
acute with retailers whose stores are 
all of one type and, within limits, 
size. Some of us have small, medium, 
and large type stores. You can add 
items to your line of products but we 
are stuck with the size of our stores. 
In our effort to carry as full a line 
of products as possible in our smaller 
stores, it has been necessary to brid 
over many aisles in order to multiply 
space. By the same token, it has cut 

wn “ends” for end displays. It has 
also made it difficult for us to use a 
great deal of the point-of-sale pro- 
motion material which you canners 
have prepared. Our policy permits 
our divisions to accept material which 
will fit an existing ey But I’m 
sure you will agree that the pressure 
on space in so many retail stores is 
such that to accept large quantities of 
this material would create a picture of 
confusion in the store. And this is no 
— igen on the quality of the ma- 
terial. 


The in-store promotion material 
must have good art work, stress the 
quality of the product, give the cus- 
tomer ideas for something different, 
and, in general, seek to take the “tin 
can” out of the utility group and in- 
vest it with a certain degree of 
glamour. 


The television medium will have its 
impact, not only on labels, but on the 
contents of the can. Color television 
should be a natural for canned food 
promotion. Not only the label, but 
the contents of the can must have eye 
and appetite appeal when opened be- 
fore the television audience. 
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There is also room for improvement 
in labels to describe more accurately 
the characteristics of the 283 If 
the number of meat balls, pickled 
peaches, yams, and other items which 
are packed whole were stated on the 
label, it would be a help to the cus- 
tomer. The average housewife does 
not know that three to four ounces or 
one-half cup is considered an average 
serving, so when only the weight or 
number of servings are stated on the 
can, she doesn't know whether it will 
serve six ladies at a luncheon or two 
hungry workmen. I realize that varia- 
tions in sizes will cause variation in 
weight and the number that can be 
put in the can, but an approximate 
number would help. 


We also need to stress to the house- 
wives the importance of reading the 
label. They need to know that unless 
the label states that the cherries are 
„pittede, the pits are still in the 
cherries. They need to know that 
some packers pack different qualities 
under different labels and this some- 
times leads to disappointment when 
the customer is not aware of the 
facts. Consumer education is a never- 
ending job. 


Let me say for the benefit of some 
of you that we still are receiving com- 
plaints from our retail locations re- 

arding the careless application of 
abels to the tins. Improperly ap- 
ee labels, by use of too much or too 
ittle paste, creates an eyesore which 
can and does affect sales. This is 
particularly true in an operation 
where eye-level shelf stocking is 
featured. 


Problems at Warehouse 


Many problems affecting you and 
us show up at our warehouses. The 
function of our warehouses is distri- 
bution—not storage. It is our inten- 
tion to warehouse just enough of 
every stocked item to guarantee a con- 
tinuous supply to our retail locations. 
Too much inventory is costly, and too 
little results in stores being without 
merchandise. Lost sales are also 
costly. It is therefore necessary for 
us to plan our purchases well in ad- 
vance and carefully schedule deliveries 
if our warehouse function is to be 
properly maintained. Our grocery 
warehouse is divided into three areas: 
the reserve supply area, the selection 
line, and the assembly line. 


Shopping Schedules 


Every item has a definite space 
assigned to it in the reserve supply 
area, as well as on the selection line. 
As stocks on the selection line are 
depleted due to filling store orders, 
reserve stocks are moved in from the 
reserve supply area. Consequently, 
incoming shipments are moved first 
into the reserve supply area. I men- 
tion this detail only to emphasize the 


importance of deliveries being made 
according to schedule. Shipments ar- 
riving ahead of schedule may find the 
storage space for that item full. It is 
necessary then to store milk in the 
section reserved for canned green 
beans. When the next shipment of 
green beans arrives its space is oc- 
cupied by milk. It is either necessary 
to move the milk again, or find an- 
other space for the beans. You can 
easily see that much confusion and 
unnecessary expense is involved un- 
less shipments arrive on schedule. 
And this brings me to back orders. 
If something has prevented your com- 
plying with shipping schedules and 
you miss a shipment or two, it is pos- 
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sible we have been out of the item. 
Those sales are lost and gone forever. 
Under these circumstances, check with 
your retail customer before filling back 
orders. 


For efficient operation of any ware- 
house, every square foot of space is 
utilized and the size of the regular 
working crew is determined by the 
average amount of tonnage shipped 
and received. This is also true for 
working equipment. One can there- 
fore easily see the importance of 
scheduling shipments to keep the in- 
coming and outgoing flow of merchan- 
dise as uniform as possible. When 
incoming tonnage is below normal, too 
little work is available for the number 
of employees and unearned time re- 
sults. hen delayed shipments are 
arriving and tonnage is above normal, 
overtime hours must be worked, re- 
sulting in unnecessary premium pay. 


Intransit Damage 


With all the talk over the years on 
intransit damage, I feel that I must 


say something about it eget today. 
The fact that shipments from many 
— — seldom show any damage is 
evidence that this source of loss can 
be prevented. I'd like to give you a 
few examples which have occurred 
just recently on shipments arriving at 
our Landover warehouse: 


Example No. 1—A canned milk 
shipment of 1,400 cases was received. 
With each case weighing 54 pounds, 
this amounted to roughly 75,000 
pounds. It was loaded into a refrig- 
erator car on floor racks in a ve 
indifferent manner, with the result 
that 487 cases were damaged. Many 
tins had burst, spilling their contents 
over the cases, spoiling both cases and 
labels, making it necessary to obtain 
new cases for repacking of the pre- 
sentable tins. About 95 man-hours 
were used in segregating this damage. 


Had the shipper inspected this car, 
he would have tried to secure one 
with solid floor racks. If none were 
available, then several layers of heavy 
cardboard could have been used to 
cover the open racks. The bonded 
block method of loading also would 
have helped to minimize the 8 
Actually some of the damage in this 
car was inflicted by large spikes that 
could not have been overlooked had 
the car been inspected by the shipper. 


Example No, 2—Just recently, a 
shipment of seasonal canned 
amounting to 1,500 cases was received, 
with apparently very little damage. 
Under ordinary conditions, the clerk 
checking in this car would have set 
aside the three or four cases, obviously 
damaged in the doorway, and sent the 
remainder into the warehouse. How- 
ever, due to past experience with in- 
visible damage, each case showing a 
crease or indentation of any kind was 
set aside and later inspected. A total 
of 287 cases were found in this con- 
dition, and each case contained from 
one to six damaged tins, for a total of 
35 full cases damaged. 


About 27 man-hours were used in 
segregating, and as this was a sea- 
sonal item, sales were lost on the 35 
cases. 


Example No. 8—A car of canned 
fruits and vegetables were received 
from the West Coast. This car con- 
tained 1,950 cases of several different 
sizes and weighed 91,000 pounds. 


In this case, the weight was much 
too great for such a long trip, and 
in addition, the load was improperly 
— The result: 151 cases dam- 


Example No. 4—Also a car of 
canned fruit and vegetables from the 
West Coast. This car contained 1,950 
cases of several different sizes and 
weighed 75,000 pounds; 317 cases 
— damaged, largely due to creas- 
ng. 

This damage also was due to im- 
proper loading and inadequate use of 
ety measures. For example, the 
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cases were stacked in straight stacks 
from side to side. Several rows of 
No. 2 cases were loaded first, then 
several rows of No. 2% cases. Then 
would come a row or two of No. 1 
cases. Then more rows of No. 2 and 
so on throughout the car. Now con- 
sider the fact that the No. 2 case is 
not as high as the No. 2% case, nor is 
the No. 1 case as high as either of the 
other two sizes. As a result, the top 
end edge of the smaller case, would 
ress against the end section of the 
arger cases, thereby creasing the end 
section and inflicting damage on the 
three or four cans packed across the 
end section. 


A bonded block load with heavy 
cardboard or shredded paper pads in- 
serted between each block would have 
prevented this type of damage. 

There are many other examples 
which I could mention, such as the 
“stop off car” load. A full car of 
some product is loaded and consigned 
to several different consignees. The 
first to receive the car removes its 
portion and sends the car on. In spite 
of the fact the car is leveled off before 
reshipping, there usually is consider- 
able empty space in the car, resultin 
in shifting cases and damaged tins. 
substantial bulkhead between each 
receivers portion, would eliminate 
most of this damage. 


You can easily see, from the few 
examples mentioned, that intransit 
damage is still a very real problem 
with us. It is necessary for us to 
carry two or three extra employees 
at each warehouse for the sole pur- 

se of reconditioning damaged 
reight. Also, it is physically impos- 
sible to inspect every case in every 
car received. This we know results 
in much invisible or hidden damage, 
for which we are never compensated. 
I want to emphasize again that dam- 
age is rare in shipments from many 
suppliers, it is the rule from others. 


Palletized Deliveries 


We have been interested for a long 
time in the possibility of our stores 
ordering out as many items as possible 
in full pallet loads. This would permit 
picking up full pallets from the re- 
serve supply area of the warehouse 
and transferring them directly to the 
avusembly line, thus bypassing the se- 
lection line. Electric jacks are used 
to load the pallets on the trailers. We 
can select, assemble, and load a trailer 
of mixed groceries in about one-fifth 
the time it takes following the con- 
ventional method. 


We put this program into operation 
about nine months ago in our Land- 
over, Md., warehouse and are de- 
lighted with the results. 


While our stores are not equipped 
to unload in full pallets, we must 
continue to unload by hand truck or 
roller conveyor. We do nevertheless 
effect a definite saving in unloading 


the palletized merchandise. This is 
due to the fact that each palletized 
item is completely unloaded, piece b 

iece, before the next item is sta , 

his in turn enables the stock clerk 
to stack each item neatly and in order, 
and not lose time finding space to put 
the cases of many different sizes and 
weights. 


This plan reduces the possibility of 
the retail store running out of volume 
items, where sales run heavy for sev- 
eral days. 


The potential disadvantages did not 
materialize. We still get a full pay- 
load on each trailer, and the damage 
in transit is negligible. The 20 retail 
stores now receiving palletized deliv- 
eries are well aware of the advantages 
and have voluntarily added many 
items to the pallet order form. We 
are now shipping about 5 percent of 
our total tonnage from our Washing- 
ton, D. C., warehouse by pallet loads. 


We have been so well satisfied with 
the results of this plan that we are 
trying to interest outside shippers and 


carriers in adopting palletized ship- 
ments. 


We induced several companies to 
run trial loads in to us, and they 
worked out very satisfactorily. We 
have received 15 or 20 loads of sugar 
from Philadelphia, several loads of 
canned foods from Baltimore, and a 
great many loads of coffee, soft drinks 
and tea from local shippers, and ali 


Our figures indicate the 
load can be unloaded by the truck 
driver, using our equipment in about 
one-fourth the normal unloading time. 
We then exchange pallets. 

Of course our greatest desire is to 
interest shippers of canned foods by 


lletized 


rail cars in the lletizing of their 
products. We believe a palletized car 
could be unloaded in about one-sixth 
the time required to unload by hand. 
Some of our nearby suppliers have 
made up a supply of pallets to ex- 
change with us on the delivery of 
merchandise, This works well for 
truck shipments, but in case of rail 
shipments it is necessary to pay 
12 on the return of the pallets. 
I believe this can be important enough 
to the railroads to justify their furn- 
ishing pallets. They would not have 
to pay on their own equipment for 
the backhaul. The problem is compli- 
cated because of the lack of stand- 
ardization in pallet sizes, but the sav- 
ing in time would certainly mean a 
saving in the number of rail cars for 
handling such shipments. 

While some of my remarks today 
have been critical of some of you, I 
wouldn’t want to leave the impression 
that we are not appreciative of the 
fine job being done by the canning 
industry, by and large. My assign- 
ment had to do with problems. Maybe 
another time you could have me back 
to talk about the splendid job you are 
doing and the progress your industry 
has made. 


Effective Merchandising of Canned Foods—from the Point 
of View of the Canner 


By J. B. Weix, 
Oconomowoc Canning Company 


The question “Who will you sell?” 
was my introduction to the canning 
industry. Back in 1919, fresh out of 
the Navy, my first concern was to find 
a job. ell do I recall an interview 
with one of our leading neighboring 
canners. In answer to my inquiry as 
to what advice and counsel he could 

ive me about entering the canning 

usiness, he exclaimed, “Who will you 
sell?” 

Then he said, “Look, son, my com- 
pany has been in business since 1895. 
We are one of the largest pea canners 
in the country. Every year I go out 
and call on our customers and tell 
them exactly what we can supply 
them out of the coming year’s pack. 
After we book the cream of this busi- 
ness what is left? Just the crumbs, 
and, son, you'll never make any money 
picking up the crumbs.” 

That was in the good old days, and 
even then they said selling was diffi- 
cult. Maybe this canner was my best 
friend because he challenged me! 

So, in spite of contrary advice and 
forewarning about the dangers, my 


brother and I launched into the can- 
ning business. Well do I recall at- 
tending my first national Convention 
held right here at the Traymore Hotel 
in January of 1921. My brother and 
I arrived in Atlantic City without 
hotel reservations, just followed the 
crowd to this hotel and successfully 
talked the management into assigning 
us a room. I think he just felt sorry 
for a couple of country boys stranded 
at the Convention. 

You old-timers will recall the large, 
buzzing, milling crowds in the lobby 
on the Convention floor. Men and 
companies were judged in importance 
by how often bell boys were paging 
them. I can assure you no one ever 
paged Joe Weix. We were strangers 
n the crowd. A certain feeling of 
loneliness came over us and we felt 
that perhaps we should have accepted 
the advice of the ens canner 
and stayed out of the canning busi- 
ness. 


However, the next morning bright 
and early we headed for the Million 
Dollar Pier to see the giant Conven- 
tion machinery exhibit. Here, too, we 
were newcomers and I well recall the 
policeman at the gate holding up our 
admission to the hall because we did 


ave arrived in good order. 
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not have a membership badge. That 
was our introduction to the National 
Canners Association. But, we had 
come a long way, out of Wisconsin, 
and no one was going to stop us now, 
so we signed up as members of the 
Association? e have been proud of 
that decision ever since. Knowledge 
that we were now part of the official 
group known as the National Canners 

ssociation gave us new confidence 
and was the means of our meeting 
many men in the food industry who 
today are our closest friends. 


Yes, it has been a long windin 
trail from that Convention of 192 
to this speakers’ platform. In this 
interval of time we have all witnessed 
great changes in the canning business, 
and likewise in the distribution fields. 

Many of these so-called “cream of 
the crop” customers, whom everybody 
tried to sell back in those early days 
have fallen by the wayside. A bran 
new type of outlet for our packs has 
appeared on the scene, fewer in num- 
ber, but many times larger than those 
they displaced. 


As we face the future a great hori- 
zon looms up. But again that chal- 
lenge faces us all: “Who will you 
sell?” One thing is sure, the mere 
fact that one has had success in the 
canning business in the past is no as- 
surance of success in the future. Com- 

lacency today may spell ruination 

morrow because we are heading into 
a push-button age. To meet this chal- 
lenge we may all have to change our 
thinking about merchandising as well 
as production. The time has come 
when we've got to streamline our 
operations to a fast-moving parade. 


At this point I would like to com- 
ment about the future of the small 
canner. I do not agree with the 
prophets of doom, who say his days 
are limited. I grant that business is 
drifting into fewer hands and larger 
operators. But let no one scare you 
into believing that the efficient small, 
one-plant canner is doomed and going 
to pass out of the picture. No ma- 
chine has yet replaced smart, far- 
sighted management. 


Ask these questions: 
“What is my packing plant?” “What 
is my cannery?” The answer, in very 
simple language, is that our plants 
our canneries are the “kitchens o 
America.” Let me say it this way. 
We work in the kitchens of America. 
Let’s stop calling it a “factory.” 


Sure, our work entails pay arin: 
the gardens, planting the fields, cul- 
tivating the crops, spraying the orch- 
ards, and gathering the harvest. But 
don’t forget, it’s in our kitchens“ 
where the fruits and vegetables are 
properly prepared—that we do for the 
American housewife those ious 
chores her 98823 accepted as 

rt of her ily routine job—and we 
o them better 


It’s an accepted fact that today Mrs. 
Housewife demands ready-cooked food 


of fresh that can be 
served in appetizing dishes in a short 
riod of time. Women want to spend 
ess and less time in the kitchen, es- 
ially the 10 million that return 
ome daily from outside jobs. 

We can give the housewife what she 
wants. The challenge before us is to 
bring our finest quality foods into 
the home. And if we do, we will be 
invited back again and again. The 
time has come for the canning busi- 
ness to take the offensive and give 
proper leadership to the food busi- 
ness. 


So I say that the first step in the 
successful merchandising of canned 
foods is to modernize our present can- 
neries and make them as attractive 
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and as spotless as any American 
housewife’s own kitchen. 

Last spring I visited a cannery of 
this type near Stockholm, Sweden. I 
was amazed to find this very modern 
plant, in my European travels. We 
were shown the cannery by way of a 
visitors’ gallery. This corridor was 
attractively tiled, running the entire 
length of the building and gave visi- 
tors an excellent view of the entire 
canning operation. I asked my Swed- 
ish canner friend what prompted them 
to build such a show place in the can- 
nery. He told me that this plant was 
built as a wartime 8 measure 
to assure his country the harvest of 
the fields. Swedish housewives by cus- 
tom and tradition, also being thrifty 
were not accustomed to buying canned 
foods freely. They were prejudiced 

inst mass cannery production. 
his canner had the vision and know- 
how to overcome this resistance. 
Today his company enjoys a tremen- 
dous canned foods business in Sweden 
and the demand for their brands is 
constantly growing. 


This company met the chall 
and they have given us an answer in 
meeting our selling problems of today. 
Yes, we've got to take the offensive. 
We must show the housewife that we 
are pledged to pack for her the high- 
est quality foods under the most sani- 
tary conditions possible. The cannery 
of tomorrow is going to be a show 
place and those who open their gates 
to public inspection will receive con- 
sumer preference from those who see 
their operations. Your visitors will be 
a part of your sales force. 


I cannot leave it unsaid that our 
kitchens must be supervised by ener- 
getic and intelligent men. Today uni- 
versities throughout the country offer 
specialized 2 courses in the 
canning industry. It is here that you 
will find trained men. I encourage 
canners to give consideration to set- 
ting up scholarship plans to insure 
proper training for others to take over 
our job in later years. What finer 
contribution can one make in his com- 
munity? Let us also encourage our 
own state associations and industry 
groups to give consideration to under- 
writing these scholarship funds. If 
this push-button, automatic cannery is 
in the making, we must have better 
men on our mechanical staff and per- 
haps we must become better ac- 
quainted in the field of electronics. 


Nor can I leave it unsaid that man- 
agement must be constantly seeking to 
improve the product and the proc- 
esses. I encourage you to expand your 
raw product department. To meet the 
consumer’s needs of tomorrow we 
must find new and better strains of 
seeds and plants. Right here on the 
Convention floor there are seedsmen 
who would welcome ym with any 
canner in testing and developing new 
varieties of seeds. As a one-plant o 
erator, it would be a natural to be 
the first in the market with a new 
hybrid. Anything that is new and dif- 
ferent in the early development s 
is always in limited supply. It is in 
this particular field that small opera- 
tors can excel and be the first in the 
market with new products. Remem- 
ber, a premium product brings a pre- 
mium price! 


Let’s take a lesson from our super 
market friends. The other day a 
buyer took me on a tour of some of the 
more progressive stores in the Mil- 
waukee area. I was intrigued with 
the beauty of the layout and the man- 
ner in which the various foods were 
displayed. I remarked that it was en- 
tertaining to visit such market places. 
I had a hard time to keep my buying 
impulses in check and pass by the 
many attractive and appealing dis- 

lays. Shopping is no longer a chore, 
fe A not necessary to prepare a long 
shopping list of items to buy. Impulse 
buying fills up your cart with the 
atest of ease. Did you know that 

8 percent of canned vegetable * 
chases are impulse purchases? That 
is why it is most important that we 
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get our brands properly displayed in 
e retail stores. 

In recent interviews with officials 
in retail food distribution, I have been 
told that the canned food department 
is today the backbone and the most 
profitable part of their business. They 
admit that this department has been 
neglected and that it should receive 
more attention in the future. That’s 
where our merchandising ideas must 
be put to work, We must see to it 
that our canned foods regain their 
share of space on the shelves. If we 
expect to continue to be an all-impor- 
tant part of the super market opera- 
tion, don’t you think it is about time 
we become partners of Mister Super 
Market and find out how both of us 
can live under the same roof? It is 
time for both of us to sell more and 
enjoy a greater profit. 


J. Sidney Johnson, Director of the 
National Biscuit 2 very abl 
described the situation when he said, 
“This is the test every salesman 
should be able to pose: He should 
walk into a big shining super market, 
stand in front of his own merchan- 
dise and then ask himself, ‘What 
have I done in this store to increase 
sales and assist the operator in mak- 
ing more money with the sale of my 
brands?“ 


If he can honestly show that 
through his individual efforts a 
greater volume sale is registering it- 
self, he then can declare himself an 
expert in real distribution. If not, he 
had better step aside and let someone 
else take his place. The revolution in 
retailing is moving too fast for the 
old-time salesman who depends on his 
ability as a story teller or back slap- 
per to get business. 


We must encourage our retailers to 
give us a better break in the store of 
tomorrow. Prove to them it’s to their 
selfish interest to do so. We canners 
want the broad main aisles for our 
beautiful, modern, attractive new de- 
sign labels. We want to see these 
well stocked shelves spotlighted. Yes, 
we want to see our canned foods glor- 
ified. We want attractive mass dis- 

lays properly priced for a fair return 
= both distributor and canner. We 
want attractive scenery above the 
shelves of canned fruits and vege- 
tables reminding Mrs. Consumer of 
the bountiful gardens and orchards 
from where these choice canned foods 
originated. 


This cannot be yours simply for 
the asking. Again I repeat, we've 
got to show the retail trade that it’s 
to their benefit to work with us in 
a more effective merchandising of 
canned foods. 


Certainly this teamwork is logical 
enough when you consider the millions 
and millions of dollars spent yearly, 
advertising canned foods through the 
pages of newspapers and magazines 
and over the air waves via radio and 
TV. During recent years we have 


had many helpful promotion and ad- 
vertising programs carried out by 
Can Manufacturers Institute and 


through group action. This service 
offers excellent opportunity for can- 
ners to promote the sale of their pro- 
duction. 


I have just learned of another very 
timely program directed to homemak- 
ers through a series of large, full 
color advertisements in leading na- 
tional magazines. One of the major 
can companies will show millions of 
women how to serve their families 
canned food meals that are appetizing, 
nutritious, easy to prepare and eco- 
nomical. Yes, canned foods are going 
on full-dress parade. 


In addition, it is most encouraging 
to learn that others may join us in 
projects that will likewise spearhead 
this new leadership. We are deter- 
mined to build a greater prestige for 
canned foods so that they are served 
not only during the working week, but 
likewise are served to guests for Sun- 
day dinner, A program designed to 
build prestige will strengthen the 
housewife’s attitude in favor of 
canned food at point of sale and will 
result in increased purchases. 


These efforts to broaden the use of 
the products we pack not only offer us 
an opportunity to tie in our own mer- 
chandising, but also work to the ad- 
vantage of the retail food merchant 
—provided he properly stocks and dis- 

lays the products Mrs. America will 
looking for in order to feed her 
family these glamorous meals. 


How often have you heard some- 
one say, “I'd like to be ‘Boss’ of that 
outfit about six months”? The speaker 
may have had various things in mind, 
but I wonder if he ever carefull 
thought through just who is “boss” 
in our canning kitchens of tomorrow. 


The real “boss” of the cannery 
kitchen of tomorrow will not be the 
president, sales manager or produc- 
tion manager. The real “boss” will 

the consumer and if anyone thinks 
otherwise he is heading for trouble. 


Granted, there are some men in 
executive positions who are inclined 
to make business decisions in accord- 
ance with their own personal tastes, 
desires, even 115 but men like 
that are not likely to be very success- 
ful or to retain such positions for 
very long. 

The head of a business is really 
“capable” only as he serves the needs 
and desires of his ultimate consumer 
and directs the efforts of everyone 
working in the canning kitchen toward 
meeting those needs successfully, In 
short, he must learn what those con- 
sumers want and see that they get it. 


If the executive of a canning com- 
pany does not pack the right quality, 
or if his prices are too high, the buy- 
ers go elsewhere and he either mends 
his ways, sells his cannery, or he may 


even go bankrupt. Similarly, the 
jobber or retailer who stocks mer- 
chandise which does not please the 
buying public or does not adequately 
serve its needs will certainly see the 


customers go across the street to 
another store. 


The driving force of this great can- 
ning business is competition. Every 
canner, from the smallest cannery to 
the largest, every merchant, from the 
family store to the mighty chain, must 
meet competition every working day. 
Yes, indeed, it is competition for the 
good will of the American homemaker, 
who is our real “boss”. 


So, watch out, Mr. Canner, that 
what you're doing—and how you're 
doing it—is done well in mother’s 
kitchen. 


In N my speech, I would 
like to say it is my opinion that we 
are entering a new era in the canned 
food industry. The elements of this 
new era will be turning our factories 
into modern kitchens, working with 
our colleges in developing men and 
technical improvements, modern mer- 
chandising in our retail outlets, but, 
most important, recognizing that our 
real “boss” is the consumer’s demand 
— better quality at a fair reasonable 
price. 


The decisions and leadership that 
the National Canners Association has 
written into the records of this Con- 
vention will mark the beginning of 
this new era. Every canner in the 
industry is proud of the excellent work 
of Bill Free’s special fact-finding com- 
mittee. Their report and recommen- 
dations are commendable. We are 

roud of our Association for approv- 
ng and appropriating the necessary 
funds in accepting this report. In my 
opinion, this is one of the most pro- 
gressive and important steps that we, 
as an Association, could have taken 
at this time. The entire food indus- 
try owes a vote of gratitude to those 
who so generously gave their time and 
efforts. 


The constructive approach of as- 
sembling the facts, and then proceed- 
ing to carefully evaluate them, has re- 
sulted in the development of this pro- 
gram of promotion and publicity from 
which every canner can benefit. Lead- 
ership has been shown. We have 
closed ranks and we are all going for- 
ward together. Every canner now 
has a real responsibility on his own 
shoulders to follow through. The 
next step is ours. Let’s not lose our 
way. 


Join with us and go out and tell 
this story again and again. Our as- 


sociation has given us the leadership, 
the new sales approach and the tools. 
You, too, then will have found the 
key, opening new outlets for effec- 
tively your production, 
and at a fair profit. 
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N.C.A. RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


How the N.C.A. Laboratories Serve the Canning Industry 


By E. J. Cameron and J. R. Esty, 
Research Laboratories, 
National Canners Association 


Our laboratories have been in exist- 
ence for 40 years, during which time 
several outlines of our laboratory ac- 
tivity have been presented to the in- 
dustry. One might think that by now 
it would be a very easy matter for 
the two of us to draw up a simple 
statement of — 1 that we do and 
how we work with the industry, but 
each time that the necessity to 
describe our functions arises it seems 
that we have to start from scratch and 
cover the assignment as though it had 
never been done before. 


Neither of us can tell you just why 
this should be. The petuen of activ- 
ity doesn’t change radically from year 
to year, although we can observe some 
changes in the trends of continuing 
projects as well as in emphasis on 
research or on technical service. 


At this point I think that our own 
meaning of the two principal divisions 
of laboratory 8 should be men- 
tioned. Roughly, they may be re- 
ferred to as “research” and “technical 
service.” These principal classifica- 
tions serve well to describe general 
activities, although work done under 
the two headings is often interrelated, 
and we could do considerable sub- 
dividing in either ca ry. It seems 
to us impossible to designate every 
project strictly as “research” or “tech- 
nical service,” and personal opinion 
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plays a large part in deciding in 
which category an activity may fait 

For example, “research” can be 
broken down into “pure” and “ap- 
plied” research or, as a former chair- 
man of the Research Committee used 
to say, “capital R” and “small r” 
research. Of course we have worked 
with both kinds. Sometimes the “capi- 
tal R“ develops into “small r“ and 
vice versa. This been especially 
true in certain spore resistance 
studies. We find, therefore, that we 
need elasticity in our programs to 
meet the conditions that arise. 


Then again, we may undertake a 
research project that eventually 
over into the technical service field. 
For example, our long-time field 
studies were certainly in the — 
research ca ry when they began 
back in the 1920s. As time went on 
there was a gradual transition from 
research to direct service. Now, when 
our field laboratory into action 
there is usually a combination of both. 
Spoilage prevention is always em- 
P asized as a service feature, but 
here usually are new types of equip- 
ment and new canning practices to 
be studied, and such work is definitely 
in the research field. 


As a practical matter, our technical 
service problems provide the most im- 
portant leads to needed research 
which is a strong argument against 
making fine-spun distinctions between 
research and service. Our responsi- 
bility to the a ogg as we see it, is 
to 2 studies that relate to the 
public health safety of canned foods 
and the economical packing of them 
with emphasis on spoilage control an 
quality. Whether work toward these 
ends called research or service is 
not too important. 


Safety of Canned Foods 


The historical round to that 
part of the work of the laboratories 
related to safety of canned foods was 

resented at a conference held during 
he period of the August, 1953, meet- 
ing of the Society of American Bac- 
teriologists.“ It was recalled that the 
N. C. A. Laboratories were organized 
in 1913, with the late Drs. W. D. 
Bigelow and A. W. Bitting in charge. 
The first major investigative work in 
the laboratories began in 1917 with 

ublic health problems as focal points. 
Bpecial emphasis was given to chem- 
ical and clinical studies on so-called 
tomaine poisoning, and a substantial 
inning was made in the study of 
botulism. Ptomaine poisoning was 
effectively ruled out as a causation of 
illness from canned foods because it 
was shown that infected food and not 
ptomaines was the basic cause of ill- 


ness from food poisoning. The whole 
investigation these factors pre- 
sented an ideal example of collabora- 
tion between the industry laboratories 
and those of outstanding stature in 
the public health field. Eminent re- 
searchers were represented in this 
work, —— Drs. K. F. Meyer, 
E. C. Dickson, J. C. Geiger, and M. J. 
Rosenau. All through our history 
this kind of collaboration has been 
continued, as is amply illustrated by 
our recent nutritional and present in- 
secticide programs. 


In 1919, and for a time thereafter, 
studies on prevention of botulism were 
foremost in importance. About that 
time the first well-defined work on 
process determinations was done, 
principally in the N.C.A. laboratories. 
A really monumental contribution to 
this subject was the development of 
methods for mathematical solution of 
by an Association 
staff member, Dr. C. O. Ball, who was 
then a pioneer and who 
leader in this field. 


The excellent record of controllin 
botulism in commercially cann 
foods by the work of the canning in- 
dustry th the United States has n 
due to continuous research and edu- 
cational programs. Since 1925, only 
two instances of botulism from com- 
mercially canned foods have occurred, 
one in 1941 and the other in 1950. 
The 1950 incident possibly should not 
be included because it was due to a 
partially processed product. 


The work on botulism which began 
a little before 1920 and the collateral 
studies on processing which played a 

rimary part in control of botulism 
ave been continued in one phase or 
another since that time. The primary 
test for a new or suggested steriliza- 
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tion method is its effect on Clostridium 
botulinum. When antibiotics were 
suggested as adjuncts for processing 
of low-acid canned foods, it was shown 
that none which had been studied 
would destroy the organism with cer- 
tainty under the conditions of use 
that had been suggested. Again, in 
our recent research on gamma ray 
sterilization, principal studies have 
been on the effect on Cl. botulinum. 
Strains of this organism used by us 
in our radiation studies have shown 
the highest resistance of any spores 
tested by us thus far though they 
are not by any means the most resist- 
ant to heat. 


Processing studies of low-acid foods 
to determine minimum cooks have 
been conducted continuously by the 
N. C. A. Laboratories in Washington, 
D. C., and in the Western Branch 
Laboratory. Several industry labor- 
atories have also collabora Both 
the experimental pack procedure and 
calculations based on heat penetration 
and thermal death time data have 
been employed in these studies. Since 
1929, there have been periodic con- 
ferences of the N.C.A. Processing 
Committee to decide upon new matter 
to be written into Bulletin 26-L." This 
Committee is made up of members 
from different laboratories connected 
with the canning industry which give 
continuous attention to processing 
problems. In 1948, a companion com- 
mittee on processing of glass packed 
foods was appointed and Bulletin 30-L’ 
contains its recommendations for safe 

lass processes. No changes are made 
fh the revision of either bulletin with- 
out appropriate action by the proper 
committee. 


Relations with Other Agencies 


We have dust referred to the col- 
laboration with other laboratories on 

roblems of primary importance to 
the canning industry, and now want 
to stress again the role that coopera- 
tive effort has played. At no time 
has the evolution of canning industry 
research resulted from a single effort. 
From the beginning there has been 
cooperation among the many agencies 
having the industry welfare at heart. 
Even before the National Canners 
Association was started in 
1913, there was at least one large 
cooperative research project sponsored 
by the newly formed National Canners 
Association and participated in by 
the manufacturers of steel plate, the 
fabricators of tin cans, and the offi- 
cials charged with the enforcement of 
the newly enacted pure food law. 
This project included the preparation 
of a large number of carefully de- 
signed experimental packs to find out 
about the amount of tin and iron ac- 
tually to be found in canned foods, 
and about their possible effect on hu- 
man health. Many of us have only 
a hazy recollection of the crisis caused 
by qllegetions of ill effects produced 


in humans by salts of tin. It proved 
that fears were based on misappre- 
hension, but the idea was rather wide- 
spread in those days. 

Shortly after the laboratory was es- 
tablished, we were urged to amp the 
canners of corn prevent large losses 
from sour corn. We were told that 
if this one problem could be solved, 
it could mean more to the — 
industry than the laboratory woul 
ever cost. Here again, in cooperation 
with other agencies, studies were both 
timely and effective and for years now 
the old-time common thermophilic 
spoilage of canned vegetables has been 
under control. Background work in 
these spoilage studies had been done 
by such men as 8. C. Prescott and 
L. W. Underwood, H. L. Russell and 
Bronson Barlow. This fundamental 
bacteriological research coupled with 
basic original work on heat penetra- 
tion conducted in our own laboratories 
laid the basis for our process times. 
The development of proper process 
times for all types of low-acid vege- 
tables has been, and will continue to 
be, a major responsibility of the Asso- 
ciation boratories. 


Nutritional Information 


When vitamins first attracted pub- 
lie attention, wild claims of various 
kinds were made, usually to the detri- 
ment of canned foods. Cooperation 
with certain universities, principally 
Columbia University, led to the first 
understandable scientific presentation 
of the true status of vitamins in 
canned foods in N.C.A. Bulletin 19-L 
by Drs. Kohman and Eddy‘. The first 
program led subsequently to our broad 
nutrition program which commenced 
in 1942 and which is still active. The 
canning industry finds it necessary to 
have sciéntific knowledge to offset un- 
founded assertions about lack of nutri- 
ent factors in canned foods. This 
program has been carried on so ag- 
gressively and successfully that nutri- 
tional information for canned foods 
2 most complete for any processed 


When the N. C. A. laboratories were 
first founded, there were no other 
comparable — laboratories to 
assist in these specific problems of the 
canning industry. Since that time, 
however, many outstanding labora- 
tories have been developed by the can 
manufacturing companies, the steel 
mills, the canning machinery manu- 
facturers, the suppliers of various 
commodities for the canning — 
and the individual canning firms. It 
has been a great pleasure for us to 
observe the development of these lab- 
oratories and we are proud of the fact 
that many men trained in N.C.A. Lab- 
oratories have been leaders in their 
development. 


Pattern of Activity 


From the examples that have been 
given, it is apparent that many of 


the major activities of our laborato- 
ries have been undertaken in response 
to generally recognized needs. ow- 
ever, it has always been true that 
there are more problems awaiting 
solution than we or any other — 4 
organization could hope to tackle. 
This means that some selection has 
to be made in the interest of a sensible 
program and to keep within the re- 
sources that the Association can rea- 
The Directors of 
the Laboratories do not, and would not 
wish to, make this selection without 
the counsel and guidance of the Asso- 
ciation committees that have been 
wisely constituted for that purpose. 


Anyone who studies the structure 
and operation of the National Canners 
Association will be struck with the 
degree to which its affairs are guided 
by committees appointed from the 
membership. These members serve at 
considerable sacrifice to themselves in 
order to promote the welfare of the 
industry as a whole, and this is as 
true of the research committees as it 
is of the others, 


Briefly, the research committee 
structure includes five groups. The 
principal one of these is the Commit- 
tee on Scientific Research; it has the 
—— responsibility of recommend- 
ng research budgets and guiding the 
programs of the laboratories. It is 
assisted in these tasks by four other 
groupe, two each for the Washington 
and rkeley Laboratories. In each 
case the local Laboratory Committee 
works with the Director and his staff 
in the phases of budget - 
ing and in giving Sage to the pro- 

ram of laboratory activities. In ad- 
ition, each Laboratory has a Labora- 
joe Advisory Committee made up of 
technologists from the canning and 
allied industries, who review the prog- 
ress of projected work, make sugges- 
tions on methods of attacking prob- 
lems, and serve as a source of infor- 
mation on problems confronting the 
industry. When a project calls for 
cooperative effort, these Advisory 
Committees give loyal help in organiz- 
ing the necessary cooperation. We be- 
lieve the mere description of this 
committee system is enough to show 
its advantages, and it is working 
very well in practice. 


Now to simplify discussions of cur- 
rent laboratory operations in an illus- 
trative way, we reproduce a page from 
our current pamphlet “For Those Who 
Can.” This page 8 a very 
good schematic description of our lab- 
oratory activities, but for the purpose 
we have in mind further discussion of 
specific activities is in order. 


Spoilage Prevention — The first 
point indicated is spoilage prevention, 
for which the field studies of both 
Eastern and Western Laboratories 
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are excellent examples. In short, the 
job is to locate sources of spoilage 
contamination and get rid of them. 
Frequent tests are made at the home 
laboratories in the study of samples 
of spoilage and in the diagnosis of 
cause of spoilage. 


Ingredient Quality—Our best ex- 
ample of “ingredient quality” is the 
many samples of analyses applied to 
sugar and starch. Other ingredients, 
including spices, are tested where they 
are to be used for products which are 
susceptible to bacterial spoilage. 

Canned Food Storage—Storage ef- 
fects, especially the — of de- 
layed spoilage, are determined largely 
through incubation of canned foods, 
and a great many such tests are made. 


THERMAL ENGINEERING 


Process Determination—Each year 
we have numerous requests for proc- 
ess recommendations for new or modi- 
fied canned foods. This type of work 
will continue into the future for man 

ears. Bulletins 26-L’ and 30-L’ il- 
ustrate the use to which the results 
of this phase of work are put. It is 
also done in response to requests of in- 
dividual members of the Association. 

Bacterial Heat Resistance — Heat 
resistance values must be used in 
process calculations, Methods now 
used in heat resistance determination 
are the result of many years of re- 
search. 

Canning Procedure—Many inquir- 
ies concerning canning p ure 
come to the Laboratories. Bacterio- 
logical, chemical, and technological 


experience are applied to these ques- 
tions. Correspondence with a member 
on such questions is confidential. 


SANITATION 


Education — This has 
been a major part of the sanitation 
program of both the Washington and 
the Western Branch Laboratories. It 
began in 1945 when a special course 
was set up at the — — of Cali- 
fornia, followed by publication of the 
manual “Preliminary Draft of a Sani- 
tation Manual for Food Industries“. 
Recently, in 1952, a book on sanitation, 
“Sanitation for the Food Preserva- 
tion Industries,” was published by 
McGraw-Hill’. The book was written 
under the auspices of the Association 
of Food Industry Sanitarians with 
N. C. A. personnel from the Western 
Branch Laboratory taking a major 
part. The emphasis that has been 
laced on such education has resulted 
n sanitation improvement in all can- 
ning areas. 

Factory Surveys — These surveys 
have been made on a country-wi 
basis. Canners have been advised of 
changes that should be made to meet 
sanitation requirements. 

Sanitation Techniques—As part of 
the educational aspect of this impor- 
tant work, sanitation methods, and 
means of determining the adequacy 
of these methods, are taught to men 
eee by the industry member- 
ship. 


Personnel 


Wasts DisrosA!. 


Cooperative Research—Here again 
cooperative research with state de- 


rtments of sanitation, and particu- 
arly with the Wisconsin authorities, 
has paid big dividends for the indus- 
try. Work of this nature has been 
in progress for a number of years. 


Treatment and Disposal Studies— 
This is illustrated by investigations 
on lagoons and the use of materials to 
— odor development. Recent 
work has been done on aeration and 
waste disposal by spray irrigation. 


Research into Methods—We are on 
the alert for new methods, or meth- 
ods in use on other ty of waste 
which may be applicable to canning 
waste. Also, the methods of evalu- 
ating waste strength come in for criti- 
cal study at times. 


MICROANALYSIS 


Training of Microanalysts — For 
years there has been a system of edu- 
cation of microanalysts applied both 
in the East and West. hools for 
analysts are conducted yearly either 
in our own laboratories or in experi- 
ment stations, 


Identification and Classification— 
In the case of foreign material the 
identification of it becomes highly im- 
portant. Our laboratories undertake 
such work as a matter of research and 
for the various members. 


Coordination of Methods—This is 
of great importance where a number 
of laboratories are involved and where 
certain methods are somewhat em- 
pirical in nature, requiring strict 
adherence to a prescribed technique. 


CHEMISTRY 


Canned Food Standards—Work on 
standards has engaged the active as- 
sistance of the Laboratories ever since 
the passage of the present food law. 
A large amount of work in the lab- 
oratory and in conference is devoted 
to this requirement, 


Insecticide Residue Studies—These 
are currently very active in view of 
imminent legislation. Here again col- 
laboration with outside laboratories 
is in progress. 


Special Quality Problems — These 
deal principally with quality improve- 
ment and product abnormalities. 


Cooperation with Claims Division 


In addition to the obligations to 
which we have referred, the Labora- 
tories have long assisted and collab- 
orated with the Claims Division in 
developing technical details of defense 
in connection with food claims. A 
typical example of assistance in a 
food poisoning case may begin with 
a technical review of an investiga- 
tor’s report. At about the same time 
investigator’s samples of food ac- 
quired from a sus meal may 
arrive for examination. The sample 
is tested for the presence of food poi- 
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soning bacteria and, by feeding tests 
for other poisonous materials. All 
this may be followed by one or more 
conferences the signifi- 
cance of our findings in the circum- 
stances of the case. Similar steps 
are followed in claims 288 for- 
eign substances, except for the differ - 
ence in the details of examination 
of the sample. If the case goes to 
court, more conferences will result 
and we frequently are called upon to 
supply expert witness testimony at 
the trial. 


The importance of this kind of work 
is obvious from claims experience. In 
1952, 1,601 new cases were reported 
for investigation and handling. A 
total of 138 new suits were filed. At 
the end of the year there were 230 
suits pending. Twenty-four cases 
went to trial during 1952. These fig- 
ures suggest clearly that a great deal 
of laboratory work is required in help- 
ing to place our Claims Division in an 
2 — position in its handling 
of cases. 


The Canners’ Part 


We would not find it difficult to re- 
orient our subject matter somewhat 
and write a companion paper titled 
“How Canners May Get the Most from 
N. C. A. Laboratories.“ We have at- 
tempted that approach in the past, 
but the most important consideration, 
it seems to us, is that the canner give 
attention to N. C. A. literature which 
reaches him and gain some realiza- 
tion of what the Laboratories have to 
offer. Then when any technical prob- 
lem arises, write to us about it. Some 
laboratory work, as in the case of 
spoilage diagnosis, may be necessary 
and it is available. Perhaps techno- 
logical advice is called for and it will 
be given to the extent that it is avail- 
able. If consultation with other agen- 
cies on some phase of the problem is 
necessary, we are quite willing to co- 
operate fully in that way too. Our 
principal request is that you write to 
us whenever you feel the need for 
technological advice. 
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CANNERY BOILER OPERATION 


Effect on Containers of Boiler Water Carryover 


By A. E. Mudra 
and Randall Royce, 
American Can pany 


In recent years there has been a 
marked increase in the frequency of 
cases of impaired external appearance 
and performance of processed food 
containers which are traceable to prob- 
lems of cannery boiler operation. The 
current importance of this problem 
has been brought about by two major 
trends which have developed in the 
canning industry during and since 
World War II: first, the tendency 
toward higher volume plant produc- 
tion without a corresponding increase 
in boiler capacity, and second, the 
wide-scale adoption of lighter tin coat- 
ings for most classes of food products. 


The first of these factors, namely 
the increased demand on boiler ca- 
pacity, developed to a large extent 
during the war years when the 
nation’s canning plants were called 
upon for maximum output of military 
and civilian foods at a time when items 
of heavy equipment such as steam 
boilers were difficult or impossible to 
obtain. In the postwar years the 
trend toward higher plant production 
has continued, and high-speed fillers 
closing machines, labelers, casers, an 
other equipment have r pace with 
this trend. As a result of the general 
speedup in production, retort capacity 
became a bottleneck and most canners 
have had to install additional retorts, 
lengthen the standard three-crate re- 
torts to four-crate capacity, or other- 
wise provide extra processing facili- 
ties. In general, however, the plant 
boiler capacity remained constant dur- 
ing this period of change, and the re- 
sult was that the boilers were over- 
loaded more and more in an effort to 
meet the plant requirements for steam. 


Without going into detail as to the 
effects of operating a steam boiler be- 
yond its normal capacity, it may be 
said that the problem has been recog- 
nized by most canners and more care- 
ful attention to the details of boiler 
operation have, in most instances 
enabled the increased steam demand 
to be met successfully. However, the 
margin of safety which formerly 
existed has been reduced in many in- 
stallations to a very low level, and 
instances of trouble due to a carry- 
over of boiler water or solids in the 
steam supply have become numerous. 


During the same period in which 
the problem of boiler water carryover 
has become serious, the effects on tin 
plate containers from contact with 
concentrations of alkaline salts be- 
came acute in some locations so that 
monetary losses occurred through un- 
sightly detinning and rusting. A 


minor but obvious factor was the re- 
duced tolerance of electrolytic tin 
coatings to adverse conditions of this 
type. Adoption of electrolytic tin 
2 received a major impetus during 
orld War II when it became neces- 
sary to distribute the limited tin 
supply over the largest possible area 
of plate. The experience gained dur- 
ing the war years proved that the 
use of — 5 plate was commer- 
cially feasible for many food products 
and in the postwar years extension of 
the use of reduced tin coating weights 
has continued for economic reasons. 


Economy of Electrolytic Tin Plate 


The dollars-and-cents savings to the 
canner which have been made possible 
by use of reduced tin coatings are fre- 
quently overlooked—particularly when 
a problem of container performance 
arises—and it may be of interest to 
mention an example of the economies 
which have been effected. 

For such large-volume items as peas 
and corn the standard container at 
1 carries a tin coating weight of 

.25 pounds of tin per base box, or one 
and a quarter pounds per base box 


less than the hot dipped 1.50 pound 
late used for these products before 
orld War II. This saving in tin is 


directly reflected in the price of tin 
plate (and, in turn, in the price of 
containers), and if these economies 
had not been effected the industry’s 
can bill for peas and corn alone would 
have been increased more than $5 
million for the year 1953. 


In view of these substantial raw 
material savings which are passed on 
directly to the canner, it becomes 
readily apparent that some extra care 
and expense to provide proper handling 
conditions for the electrolytic plate 
cans is economically justified. The 
maximum economy in container cost 
is realized where electrolytic plate can 
parts can be used plain outside with 
the recognition that some extra pre- 
cautions may be needed. Since water 
supply, operating conditions and stor- 
age vary widely between cannin 
plants, each canner should decide wit 
the aid of technical evaluation of these 
factors, whether outside enameled elec- 
trolytic plate is needed to control ex- 
ternal rusting under his situation. 
However, as discussed later, protec- 
tive coatings can be expected to be 
effective only in the milder cases of 
alkaline boiler water carryover and 
electrolysis during processing. 


Effects of Alkaline Carryover 


It has been mentioned above that 
boilers operated beyond their normal 
capacity (or those operated improp- 
erly) often permit a carryover or en- 
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trainment of alkaline material in the 
steam. This alkaline carryover con- 
tacting the cans at the high temper- 
atures prevailing in the retort may 
affect the containers in several ways, 
including removal of the tin from 
outside plain cans, removal of outside 
enamel or lithography, or the forma- 
tion of an unsightly white deposit on 
the outside of the cans. 


Detinning by the alkaline carry- 
over is more serious in its effect on 
electrolytic cans simply because the 
initial tin coating overlying the iron- 
tin alloy layer is thinner than on hot 
dipped plate and removal of a given 
amount of tin causes a proportion- 
ately greater loss of the protective 
coating. As tin is dissolved in an 
alkaline solution the container first 
loses its bright appearance and be- 
comes dull and gray in color. How- 
ever, during continued exposure to 
the alkaline solution the tin continues 
to dissolve until all of the “free” or 
metallic tin is removed. At this stage 
the effect on the container is serious; 
the exposed steel base and the tin- 
iron alloy layer are black, unsightly 
in 11 and tend to rust ve 
readily during subsequent water cool- 
ing and storage. Inasmuch as the 
solution of tin occurs uniformly from 
the surface toward the base steel, it 
is apparent that present-day con- 
tainers with light tin coating weights 
will not tolerate as much exposure to 
alkaline boiler water carryover as 
those formerly used. Figure I illus- 
trates an instance of typical detin- 
ning and rusting of outside plain No. 
25 electrolytic plate cans processed in 
steam containing an alkaline carry- 
over. It will be noted that the detin- 
ning occurred on the container sur- 
faces directly contacted by the steam, 
while those areas not in the direct 

th of the incoming steam remained 

right and unaffected. In some in- 
stances the detinning appears in the 
form of round spots corresponding to 
the pattern of perforations in retort 
crates or dividers, 


In addition to the type of detinning 
in which the cans are directly con- 
tacted by steam carrying entrained 
alkali, instances may occur in which 
the detinning is confined to cans sub- 
merged in condensate collecting in the 
bottom of the retort. This condition 
frequently occurs with No. 10 cans 
where a water cushion is provided in 
the bottom of the retort as an aid in 
pressure cooling. With this method 
of operation the steam is admitted 
through a bottom inlet and thus any 
carryover of boiler water in the steam 
would accumulate in the water cush- 
ion, If an appreciable alkalinity is 
built up in this layer of water, the 
cans in the bottom layers in the re- 
tort may then show inning up to 
the level of the water. Detinning of 
this type may also occur where proc- 
essing is carried out without a water 
cushion in the retort, but where suf- 
ficient condensate containing alkaline 
carryover accumulates during the 


FIGURE | 
Rusting of Cans as a Result of Tin Removal by Alkaline Carryover of Boiler Water in Steam 
(Rusting is confined to portions of cans directly contacted by alkali.) 


process to reach the bottom layers of 
cans. Similarly, detinning may also 
oceur on cans which are processed in 
boiling water in open retorts. Here, 
carryover in the steam may result in 
a su — alkaline buildup to cause 
tin removal. In water processing or 
exhausting where heating is by closed 
coils, care must also be taken to pre- 
vent concentrating the alkaline salt 
content of mineral bearing waters, by 
sufficiently frequent changes of water. 


Staining of Cans 


Somewhat related to the problem 
of detinning by an alkaline carryover 


in steam is a discoloration which may 
ovcur where cans contact iron retort 
crates, trucks, or baskets. This dis- 
coloration is sometimes referred to as 
“steam burn” and may appear as a 
yellow, brown, or purple stain on the 
can surfaces in contact with the retort 
crate. Where perforated crates are 
used the pattern of the perforated 
areas may appear as bright, unstained 
spots while the remaining surfaces 
contacting the iron show the discolora- 
tion. Detinning of this type is illus- 
trated in Figure II. This laboratory 
recently had occasion to investigate a 


Detianing of Areas in Contact with Perforated Retort Crates 
(Cans on right in each row also show rusting of the detinned surface.) 
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problem involving staining of this type 
where the cans were processed in wire 
trays. In this instance the discolora- 
tion appeared in the form of one or 
more marks across the end of the 
can contacting the tray during the 
process. 


Investigation of this problem re- 
vealed that the discoloration was elec- 
tro-chemical in nature, with a gal- 
vanic cell being formed by two dis- 
similar metals (tin from the container 
and iron from the tray) in the pres- 
ence of an electrolyte (alkaline carry- 
over in the steam and/or water hard- 
ness scale on the trays). The degree 
of staining on the containers appeared 
to be directly related to the amount 
of alkaline entrainment in the steam, 
and on occasions when foaming or 
priming of the boiler was most severe 
the discoloration progressed to actual 
tin removal down to the base metal. 
Some of these extreme examples are 
illustrated in Figure III. 


Stripping of Enamel or Lithography 


Removal of outside enamel or lithog- 
— may also occur as a result of 
boiler water carryover in the steam. 
These outside coatings are resistant 
to moderate amounts of alkaline carry- 
over in the steam but where the cans 
are submerged in an alkaline conden- 
sate during the process, partial to 
complete removal of the outside coat- 
ing may occur. These instances are 
usually recognized readily, since the 


FIGURE IV 
Lithography Removal from Alkaline Carryover 
in Steam 


FIGURE in 
Staining and Detinning of Can Ends at Points of Contact with Wire Processing Trays 


difficulty is often confined to cans in 
the bottom of the retort. In extreme 
cases, enamel removal may occur at 
other parts of the retort where steam 
directly impinges on the cans. 


Figure IV shows an example of li- 
thography removal, and it will be 
noted that detinning has also occurred 
on the plain top end of the can and 
along the side seam area. 


Mineral Deposits on Cans 


Boiler water carryover in the steam 
supply may also manifest itself in the 
form of a white deposit on the outside 
of the cans as illustrated in Figure V. 
This deposit characteristically consists 
of insoluble carbonates and sulfates 
which adhere to the container surfaces 
and are not removed when the cans 
are water cooled in the retorts or in 
a cooling tank. When caused by boiler 
conditions, such deposits result from a 
buildup of solids in the boiler, and sub- 
sequent carryover into the steam lines 
and retorts. In severe cases, a layer 
of white precipitate may be observed 


FIGURE V 
Solids from Boiler Water Deposited on Can Ends 


in the bottom of the retort at the end 
of the process. Quite often this con- 
dition is not associated with excessive 
alkalinity of the steam or condensate, 
and the tin plate is found to be bright 
and shiny when the surface deposit is 
removed by rubbing. The formation 
of this deposit on the cans is therefore 
objectionable only from an appear- 
ance standpoint, but removal of the 
deposit may require hand rubbin 

with a cloth or thorough mechanica 
buffing of the cans with soft buffers. 
In some instances the deposit formed 
on the cans in this manner may hold 
atmospheric moisture and promote 
rusting during storage. 


Remedial Methods 


Methods of controlling or minimiz- 
ing the foregoing effects on containers 
usually require individual considera- 
tion, and depend upon the particular 
steam problem involved. In many 
cases the ultimate solution to the prob- 
lem may require engineering changes. 
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However, such changes are usually 
impractical as an immediate control 
measure when trouble occurs during a 
seasonal pack, and temporary expedi- 
ents are necessary to reduce the diffi- 
culty at least to a commercially ac- 
ceptable level. 


In attempting to correct problems 
of container detinning, the usual ap- 
proach is to (1) reduce the alkalinity 
of the boiler water, and (2) reduce, 
in so far as possible, the carryover 
of boiler water in the steam. Methods 
of correcting these conditions will be 
discussed in the papers to follow. 
Where detinning or enamel removal 
is traced to those cans which are sub- 
merged in an alkaline condensate in 
the bottom of the retort, correction of 
the trouble may also involve removal 
of the condensate by bleeding the re- 
tort from the bottom during the proc- 
ess. If a water cushion in the retort 
is needed as an aid in pressure cooling, 
the bottom crate should be supported 
— that all cans are above the liquid 
evel, 


The formation of white deposits of 
boiler water solids on cans during the 
process may usually be controlled by 
treating the boiler water to reduce the 
solids, and by proper attention to 
boiler operation. In one instance a 
heavy white deposit on the cans was 
traced to one bank of retorts (used 
only during periods of heavy produc- 
tion) in which the steam header con- 
tained a heavy accumulation of boiler 
water solids which were carried into 
the retort by the force of the — 
steam. This difficulty was correct 
by periodic “blowing out“ of the steam 
lines involved, so as to prevent en- 
trance of the accumula solids into 
the retorts. 


While the foregoing corrective pro- 
cedures have proven helpful in some 
instances, the canner should recognize 
that, in many cases, the conditions 
mentioned are ony the manifestations 
of inadequate boiler capacity. Where 
the true problem is one of overloaded 
boilers, temporary control measures 
may be = to produce only tem- 
porary relief. 


Boiler Water Treatment Methods To Avoid Carryover 


By Charles J. Schafer, 
W. HM. and L. D. Betz, 

chemical engineers 


The terms entrapment, entrainment 

and carryover are used to describe the 
condition of steam when it contains 
an objectionable quantity of boiler 
water solids. The terms foaming and 
— are sometimes used to dis- 
inguish different types of carryover. 
Priming is generally conside as a 
more violent type of action in which 
the steam will contain slugs or fairly 
large quantities of boiler water. Prim- 
ing is the type of condition which can 
occur when water level in the boiler 
rises to the steam discharge nozzle. 
Foaming is the condition resulting 
from formation of bubbles on the sur- 
face of the boiler water. The foam 
may entirely fill the steam space of 
the boiler or may be only of several 
inches depth. 


Carryover is of importance in the 
operation of a cannery, since it can 
cause a number of difficulties. Con- 
densed steam in the absence of objec- 
tionable carryover will have a pH 
slightly below 7, due to the presence 
of carbon dioxide. Such condensed 
steam is only mildly corrosive to a tin- 
— surface for the usual period of 
ime that tin cans are processed. 
When objectionable carryover is tak- 
ing place, the conden steam will 
have a pH which may be considerably 
higher than 8.3. As a result, the con- 
densed steam will be strongly alkaline 
and corrosive to metals such as alum.- 
num, zine and tin. The corrosive ac- 
tion is indicated by etching and dis- 
coloration of the tin surface after com- 
pletion of processing. Rusting of the 


cans can then take place readily, par- 
ticularly after storage in a humid 
atmosphere. 


Carryover can also cause deposits 
in steam lines which will interfere 
with the operation of valves and steam 
traps. In plants which produce super- 
heated steam for power generation, 
carryover can cause deposits in super- 
heater tubes which will lead to fail- 
ure of the tubes. Figure I illustrates 
a superheater tube deposit caused b 
carryover. The deposit was foun 
after tube failure had taken place. 
Carryover can also cause turbine de- 
posits which will seriously reduce op- 
erating efficiency. 


In plants which operate at pres- 
sures above 400 psi and which also 
operate turbines, difficulty may be en- 
countered with silica carryover. This 
problem is caused by the apparent 
vaporization of silica from the boiler 
water and is a problem which is dis- 
tinct from the general carryover of 
all boiler water solids. It will not be 
discussed further, since most canneries 


FIGURE | 
Carryover Deposit in a Superheater Tube 


do not generate steam at pressures 
above 400 psi. 


Normal Carryover 

A small amount of carryover is 
common to the operation of every 
boiler and is designated as normal 
carryover. This is the amount of 
carryover which is permitted by the 
performance guarantee of the boiler 
manufacturer. Such guarantees de- 
scribe the maximum amount of carry- 
over as either one part per million or 
a similar figure or will describe carry- 
over in terms of steam quality. When 
the 22 is ba upon steam 
quality, certain other conditions relat- 
ing to boiler water conditions are speci- 
fied. A guarantee based on quality 
only may permit up to 17.5 ppm of 
boiler water solids in the steam for 
operating P in the range of 
“zero” to 300 psi. Table 1 outlines 
the specification for maximum boiler 
water solids as 8 in the Standard 

t 


Guarantee of e American Boiler 
Manufacturers Association. 
Table 1 
Operating Pressure, psig Total Solids, ppm 
0-300 3500 
801-450 3000 
451-600 2500 
601-750 2000 
145 
1001-1500 1900 


The guarantee based on steam qual- 
ity is the type which will usually 
apply to fire tube boilers in general 
and to water tube boilers which do not 
contain any steam drum internals for 
steam separation and purification. 
When the boiler guarantee specifies 
— 1 limitation on 
steam impur such as one part per 
million, the boiler will pa y 
equipped with internal devices for 
steam purification. 


Causes of Carryover 


— may be due to both me- 
chanical and chemical causes. The 
mechanical causes of carryover in- 
clude high water level, load character- 
istics and lack of steam drum inter- 
nals or leakage of the internals. For 
example, high water level can be en- 
countered in boilers which are not 
equipped with automatic feedwater 
regulators or in which the feedwater 
regulators are not adequate for load 
characteristics. The chemical causes 
of carryover include high total solids 
content of the boiler water, high sus- 
pended solids, high alkalinities and 
the presence of materials which can 
— foam formation such as ani- 
mal oils. 


In any plant in which carryover is 
being encountered, there should be a 
careful appraisal of possible mechani- 
cal causes of carryover. If possible, 
these should be corrected. Such cor- 
rection may require the installation of 
feedwater 1 — or a change in 
the type of feedwater regulator. In 
some casos it may be necessary to in- 
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stall other automatic uipment to 
regulate the load on the boiler plant. 
In extreme cases, the installation of 
additional boiler capacity may be re- 
quired. 


In plants where carryover is taking 
place primarily from chemical causes, 
the conditions which cause carryover 
will frequently cause other operating 
difficulties. Such difficulties may in- 
clude scale formation, corrosion in the 
condensate system or caustic metal 
embrittlement of the boiler. Again, 
it is necessary to make a careful ap- 
praisal of the problem and future o 
erating requirements for the plant 
decide whether the installation of ex- 
ternal water treating equipment is 
necessary. Within certain limits, it 
is frequently possible to prevent op- 
erating difficulties by the use of suit- 
able internal chemical treatment only. 


Prevention of Carryover 


The requirements for external water 
treatment equipment will vary widely 
depending upon chemical and physical 
characteristics of the water which is 
used as boiler — - 4 Natural water 
sources vary widely in characteristics 
and it is for this reason that there 
are many different types of equipment 
used. or example, clarification is 
desirable when the raw water con- 
tains suspended solids in the form of 
silt and organic matter. Sodium zeo- 
lite softening will remove hardness 
producing salts such as calcium and 
magnesium but will not have any ef- 
fect upon silica. Acid-regenerated 
zeolites can be used to remove hard- 
ness and alkalinity. If the raw water 
is high in suspended solids, clarifica- 
tion is required ahead of the zeolites. 


Cold or hot process softeners of the 
sedimentation type will reduce hard- 
ness, alkalinity and silica. With suit- 
able water characteristics such reduc- 
tion can be obtained at very low o 
erating costs for treatment chemicals. 
Additional methods of external water 
treatment include demineralization 
and evaporation. For example, if sea 
water should represent the only avail- 
able water source, it would be essen- 
tial to install evaporators ahead of the 
boilers. 


In 2 plant operating steam engines 
or steam pumps, the condensed steam 
is likely to be contaminated with ma- 
terial such as animal oil. Under the 
conditions of temperature and alka- 
linity in boiler water, animal oil will 
form foam-producing agents. Oil re- 
moval equipment can be employed to 
reduce the oil content of condensate to 
very low values. 


The installation of external water 
treating uipment will usually in- 
volve a sizable capital investment. 
For this reason, it may be possible to 
save a considerable amount of money 
by having the problem evaluated by a 
water conditioning consultant. he 

roblem should be investigated for fu- 
ure requirements of the plant as well 


FIGURE n 
Comparative Test Results on Steam Purity 
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as for the immediate problem. Any 

future plans for increased operatin 

or increased capacity shoul 
taken into consideration. 


Carryover alone is rarely the oy 
boiler water problem encountered. 
Probably the most common operating 
difficulty is the formation of scale or 
adherent sludge on boiler heat trans- 
fer surfaces. It is for this reason that 
some form of phosphate is employed 
in most boiler plants to reduce diffi- 
culty with scale and sludge formation. 
Many plants have also found that the 
use of phosphate alone will increase 
rather than decrease their carryover 
problem. Internal treatment of the 
boiler water should therefore be un- 
dertaken as a complete problem and 
not considered as a group of unrelated 
difficulties. 


Foam Control 


Highly effective organic anti-foam 
agents have been developed in recent 
years as a result of considerable re- 
search. The most effective agents 
have a somewhat complicated chemi- 
cal structure and slight alterations in 
that structure make considerable 
changes in their ability to control 
boiler water foaming. In general, the 
polymerized esters, alcohols and 
amides are the most effective agents 
developed to date. Some of these 
agents, such as the alkaline poly- 
amides, are substantially water in- 
soluble and must be dispersed with 
other agents for convenience in feed- 
ing. An example of the results which 
can be obtained with the use of chemi- 
cal anti-foam agents is illustrated in 
Figure II. This figure illustrates the 


results obtained on the same boiler. 
In one case an anti-foam agent was 
used while in the other case none was 
agent 
place 


used. Without an anti-foam 
objectionable carryover took 


when total solids in the boiler water 
reached approximately 3000 ppm. 
With the use of an anti-foam agent 
boiler water solids could be carried to 
nearly 16,000 ppm before objectionable 
carryover took place. 


Anti-foam agents must be applied 
with an understanding of their limi- 
tations. For example, it would be 
possible in many cases to operate boil- 
ers at very high concentrations of 
solids without objectionable carryover. 
From a practical standpoint, such op- 
eration would not be advisable since 
the concentrations may be far in ex- 
cess of the quantity permissible from 
the standpoint of maintaining clean 
internal surfaces in the boiler. The 
use of an anti-foam agent may per- 
mit the operation of a boiler with ex- 
ceptionally high alkalinity in the 
makeup water and prevent the alka- 
linity from causing carryover. Such a 
condition may not be desirable from 
the viewpoint that the high alkalinity 
in the feedwater may cause excessive 
corrosion of condensate piping or may 
cause the boiler water to have em- 
brittling characteristics. 


Many boiler plants have been able 
to obtain reasonably satisfactory re- 
sults in scale prevention with shot 
feed of the internal treatment chemi- 
cals. In some cases the application of 
anti-foam agents will produce the de- 
sired results with shot feeding and 
in other cases results are not satisfac- 
tory. As a general principle, the best 
results with any internal treatment 
chemicals, including anti-foam agents, 
will be obtained when the boilers are 
operated with both continuous chemi- 
cal feed and continuous blowdown. 
Most modern boilers can be obtained 
with the necessary connections in- 
stalled by the manufacturer. In 
older boilers, the necessary connec- 
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tions can usually be made by plant 
personnel, 


Measurement of Steam Purity 


A discussion of boiler water carry- 
over would not be complete without 
giving some consideration to the meth- 
ods available for detecting and meas- 
uring carryover, The basic method of 
measuring solids in steam is by gravi- 
metric determination. In this proce- 
dure it is necessary to evaporate rela- 
tively large quantities of conden 
steam in order to weigh the residue. 
It is understandable that the prose, 
dure requires a trained and skillful 
analyst and that each determination 
requires considerable time for com- 
pletion. An alternate and usually 
preferred method is measurement of 
specific conductance. 


Specific conductance is a measure- 
ment of the electrical conductivity of 
water. It serves as an indirect meth- 
od of measuring the total solids con- 
tent of the water. Specific conduct- 
ance will not measure suspended solids 
or organic materials which do 
ionize, or ionize to only a very limited 
extent. However, such solids will 
almost always represent only a small 
portion of solids present in the boiler 
water. The principal proportion of 
solids in the boiler water are inor- 
ganic salts which ionize to a consider- 
able degree particularly at the low 
concentrations being measured in con- 
densed steam. It has been demon- 
strated that within the limits of meas- 
urement which are of significance to 
boiler operation, the concentration of 
dissolved salts in water is directly 
proportional to specific conductance. 

Simple and rugged equipment has 
been developed which will measure the 
specific conductance of condensed 
steam and condensate as well as that 
of boiler water. Such equipment can 
be used for checking spot samples or 
can be installed to make continuous 
measurement. If the measurement is 
of a continuous nature, the values can 
be recorded or can simply be used to 
operate warning devices to indicate 
when objectionable carryover is tak- 
ing place. 


In using conductivity equipment, it 
is necessary to obtain representative 
sampling of the steam or condensate. 
In sampling steam, a nozzle should 
be used, following for example, the 
design recommended by the A. S. M. E. 
For taking spot samples, a simple cool - 
ing coil is sufficient. If a continuous 
record of conductivity is to be made, 
then a condenser which will eliminate 
nearly all of the carbon dioxide and 
ammonia from the steam should be 
used. A certain amount of carbon 
dioxide and ammonia will be present 
in the condensed steam from most 
plants. In solution, these gases con- 
tribute some conductivity to the con- 
densed steam which is not due to 
carryover. It is therefore necessary 


either to eliminate the gases before 
making the conductivity measurement 
or to make a suitable correction by 
analyzing for the amount of carbon 
dioxide and ammonia present. 

From the preceding discussion, it 
can be seen that there are a number 
of possible solutions to carryover prob- 


lems. The solution to be selected for 
any particular plant will depend upon 
a number of things including cost, in- 
terruption of operation and length of 
time to make the necessary changes. 
The use of chemical anti-foam agents 
will frequently provide a permanent 
solution to many carryover problems. 


By F. L. Blumenshine, 
California Packing Corporation 


Cannery boiler installations range 
from good sized batteries of water 
tube boilers to a single little vertical 
fire tube. We can deal here only with 
basic operating principles and equi 
ment that, generally speaking, apply 
to all. 

We shall also try to contain our re- 
marks so that they apply only to the 
one phase of boiler operation“ Con- 
trol of Water Carryover.” 

The term “water carryover” seems 
sufficiently descriptive so that we need 
not define it further. The mere fact 
that water is carried over into steam 
lines from boilers would probably not 
alarm us too much, if it were not for 
the fact that such carryover water 
sometimes contains alkaline contents 
which, as has been explained in the 
previous talks, attacks the tin plate 
of our cans or leaves unsightly 
deposits. 

Causes of Carryover 


Possibly two conditions might be 
listed which are most frequently the 
cause of carryover: (1) foaming and 
(2) priming or surging. 

Foaming is the formation of a foam 
of steam bubbles on the water surface 
in the boiler. It is a surface condition, 
and the foam mer completely fill the 
steam space, leading to the carryover 
of the foam itself and moisture into 
the steam lines. In the simplest of 
terms, it is caused by impurities in 
the water. These impurities may be 
oil, chemical ingredients of the water, 
or extraneous substances. 

Some measures that can be taken 
to prevent foaming are: 


(1) Installation of adequate oil sep- 
arating equipment, boiler feed 
water contains any oil, 

(2) Treatment of boiler feed water, 


(3) Increasing frequency and dura- 
tion of boiler blowdowns, or 

(4) Installation of continuous boiler 
blowdown systems. 


It is unlikely that many are 
bothered with oil contamination of 
boiler feed water, but where it does 
occur it can lead to serious foaming. 

Many reputable companies can sup- 
ply treatment for boiler water and we 
would recommend a treatment especi- 


ally tailored for your particular water. 


Boiler Operation to Control Water Carryover 


Various “cure alls” have been peddled 
over the years, but generally speaking, 
they have not given full satisfaction. 
Furthermore, make sure that the 
treatment you procure will have no 
deleterious effect on your canned prod- 
uct, should there be an inadvertent 
carryover with your process steam. 
It might be mentioned here that the 
use of straight zeolite-softened water 
for boiler makeup, a practice which 
many canners have followed in the 
past for scale prevention, is an invi- 
tation to foaming, and especially so if 
you are making undue demands on 
the boiler or boilers. Experience has 
proven that by modifying the zeolite- 
softened water (adding hard water), 
to a point where you are getting a 
slight scale formation, the — 


can sometimes be controlled ini- 
mized, 


Increasing of blowdowns will in 
some instances eliminate foaming as 
it reduces the solids; this has the 
added advantage of reducing the alka- 
linity of the boiler water. A con- 
tinuous blowdown system is highly 
desirable, inasmuch as it has the effect 
of reducing dissolved and suspended 
solids continuously, thus lessening 
sibilities of buildup and foaming. With 
such systems, N blowdowns are 
reduced materially; this effects a con- 
siderable operating economy. I would 
like to emphasize here that such sys- 
tems only reduce the number of regu- 
lar blowdowns. We must get rid of 
sludge by lar blowdown. Simple 
systems can be installed at very nom- 
inal cost—the more elaborate, the 
more the cost. 


Priming or surging is the violent 
ebulition of the water within the 
boiler, in which slugs of water are 
carried out with the 
steam. 


This condition may arise from 
numerous causes, such as: 


(1) Boiler design 

(2) Overloads 

(3) Incorrect and varying water 
level in boiler 

(4) Undersized steam mains 

(5) Sudden and violent 
demands. 

Peculiarities of design cause some 

ilers, when a material evaporative 
increase is demanded, to produce an 
unusual turbulence, which enhances 
possibilities of priming or surging. It 
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is sometimes possible to install baffles 
to minimize such turbulence. 


Overload — of course, can 
generally be handled in only two ways: 
(1) by reduction of overload or (2) 
by adding additional boiler — 1 

he first is generally impossible in 
our canning plants where production 
has overtaken steam generating ca- 
pacity. The second is costly and with 
a short seasonal operation, such as 
many canners have, the additional in- 
vestment cannot be fully justified. In 
such instances a thorough survey of 
existing facilities should be made. 
Boilers, depending upon their type, 
are constructed to deliver up to as 
much as 200 percent of their rated ca- 
pacities. By making not too costly 
equipment changes, and revising and 
coordinating operating practices, a 
considerable generating capacity in- 
crease can be obtained. 


As nearly as possible constant water 
level is an important factor for good 
boiler operation and —— of 
priming. Automatic equipment, if it 
can be justified, will generally give 
very satisfactory results, 


Steam mains that were previously 
very ample, but because of increased 
steam demand now, are causing such 
increased velocities in the steam leav- 
ing your boilers, that they literally 
suck the water from them—are as may 
be imagined, a very potent cause of 
priming. Increasing size of your 
mains leaving boilers can be one of 
the equipment additions you can make 
and expect to get the most benefit 
from, if priming is one of your 
troubles. 


It takes no unusual imagination to 
picture what takes place in a boiler, 
operating at considerably above its 
rating, and with its outgoing steam 
mains the very allowable minimum in 
diameter—when your retort room 
slaps on a couple of retorts simul- 
taneously, your syrup man starts 
heating up a couple of tanks of syrup 
and about three blancher temperature 
controls suddenly call for full steam 
supply. Is it any wonder you get 
— ming? The remedy, of course, lies 
n management's hands. 


Traps and Drip Legs 


We have mentioned steam mains as 
concerns diameter and carrying ca- 
pacity. Possibly we should pursue this 
subject still further out into the fac- 
tory proper. All steam mains should 
be adequately trapped at frequent 
— to take care of condensate. 

here water carryover occurs it helps 
many times to install drip legs. If 
placed judiciously, where steam mains 
change elevation or direction, they will 
collect a major portion of your solids 
which tend to travel along the bottom 
of your mains. Such legs should be 


trapped at a reasonable distance above 
their lower end and fitted with a direct 


blow through valve at the bottom. At 
one of our plants where we were ex- 
periencing some detinning marking of 
cans, we collected in such dri 12 
2 material having a pH over 


Steam feed mains in retort rooms 
should be given special attention 
where carryover from boilers is caus- 
ing detinning or white deposits on 
cans. Each main feeder line should 
be fitted with drip leg and trap at its 
lowest end. All leads to retorts should 
be taken from the top of feeder main. 
This is a very important point in 
combatting — troubles. 

An important factor in all boiler 
operation, but especially as concerns 
control of foaming and priming, is 
boiler room personnel. An alert, well 


Cannery Steam Requirements 


By J. H. Bock 
and Lawrence Newsome, 
Continental Can Company 


Since the inception of commercial 
canning, steam has been the principal 
medium of heat transfer for the prep- 
aration and sterilization of canned 
food products. In the last few years 
other means of heat treatment, like 
radio frequency, induction and infra- 
red heating for preparation, and cold 
sterilization by ionizing radiation have 
been under investigation. Such inves- 
tigations have generally resulted, how- 
ever, in 2 procedures which 
cannot economically compete with 
steam for the purposes mentioned. 
There is, therefore, no doubt that 
steam will continue to be the most 
acceptable means of heat transfer for 
many years to come. This competi- 
tion, however, increases the necessity 
for emphasis on the efficient produc- 
tion and use of steam in the canning 
industry. It is important therefore, 
that an adequate supply of steam suit- 
able to the needs of the various oper- 
ations be available at the time at 
which it is required. 


Properties of Steam Supply 


Steam at pressures consistent with 
the needs of the various unit oper- 
ations is necessary if the operations 
are to be carried out efficiently or 
even satisfactorily. In general, line 
pressure of 100 to 125 psi are ade- 
quate for most operations if the boiler 
is properly sized and if the steam 
lines to the various units are ade- 
quate to carry the amount of steam 
required. Attempts to operate at 
pressures substantially under these 
figures usually result in questionable 
practices or inefficient operation. The 
retorting operation is particularly 
vulnerable, as it is almost impossible 
to accomplish adequate venting at 
pressures under 70 psi unless excep- 


posted and conscientious boiler room 
crew can do much to minimize trouble. 
To meet the varying boiler loads 
experienced in most canning plants 
requires constant and intelligent atten- 
tion to fuel supply, proper draft regu- 
lation or control of air supply, water 
level in boiler and proper timing of 
cleaning fires, if coal happens to be 
the fuel. Blowdown schedules must be 
adhered to strictly and all records kept 
up to date and accurately. 


In the foregoing we discussed our 
subject principally from the stand- 
point of existing equipment. It goes 
without saying that if an entirely new 
boiler installation is contemplated, all 
points we have mentioned should be 
thoroughly considered. 


tionally large and expensive lines are 
installed. 

“Pure” steam, that is, steam free 
of air or other noncondensable gasses, 
condensable volatile materials other 
than steam, excess condensate, and 
entrained solubles such as boiler com- 
pounds and salts, is necessary to pre- 
clude the possibility of faulty retort 
operation, contamination of the prod- 
ucts involved and corrosion or other 
damage to the container. While it is 
extremely unlikely that any steam 
supply would carry enough air or 
other gasses to affect the efficiency of 
a thermal process, some steam supplies 
may become sources of product con- 
tamination when they carry certain 
volatiles, excess condensate or soluble 
materials carried in entrained boiler 
water. 


Soluble corrosive materials carried 
from boilers in entrained condensate 
are all too often responsible for con- 
tainer corrosion, discoloration and 
damage to outside enamels or lithog- 
raphy during retorting. The pres- 
ence of these materials is usually due 
to faulty practices in boiler operation 
such as excessive use of boiler com- 
high concentrations of salts 
n the boiler water and high water 
levels. All of these practices are 
conducive to “priming,” the main 
cause of liquid carryover. Periodic 
draining and flushing of all steam 
lines with fresh water will usually pre- 
vent an accumulation of corrosive 
materials which may have been car- 
ried over into the steam lines. 


Steam Production 
Boiler or steam ute capacities 
are often listed in terms of boiler 


horsepower. This value may be de- 
fined in terms of the ability of the 
unit to change approximately 34 
pounds of water at 212° F. to steam 
at 212° F. It has been common prac- 


tice to rate a boiler on the basis of 10 
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square feet of heating surface per 
boiler horsepower. ith improved 
firing methods it was found that a 
boiler could develop considerably more 
than “rated capacity.” The rating of 
boiler horsepower according to heat- 
ing surface has therefore become ob- 
solete, although it is still used occa- 
sionally with reference to standard- 
ized boilers of lower capacity. The 
most common term used today is the 
number of pounds of steam per hour 
that the boiler will produce under a 
specified set of conditions. 


Steam generation equipment may be 
classified into two general types, fire- 
tube and watertube boilers. These in 
turn may be obtained in several dif- 
ferent styles, The firetube type either 
in the horizontal return tubular or 
Scotch marine styles are the most 
commonly used, particularly in sea- 
sonal operations and primarily be- 
cause of its lower initial cost. The 
firetube type is generally operated at 
rather low pressures usually not over 
150 psi. The watertube type is usually 
used in larger installations involving 

ear-round operations and where 
arge amounts of steam are required 
and where very high boiler pressures 
can be used. Either type may be 
operated at something over their 
nominal rated capacities, the degree of 
overload depending upon design, set- 
ting, fuel and other factors. One ad- 
vantage of firetube boilers is the large 
water storage capacity. Because of 
this feature, wide and sudden fluctua- 
tions in steam demand are met with 
little change in pressure. Watertube 
units on the other hand are capable of 
considerably higher overloads both 
continuous and intermittent. The 
knowledge that boilers can be operated 
in excess of rated capacity quite often 
results in an installation that is un- 
dersized, as too much faith is placed 
in the possible overload and not 
enough consideration is given to loss 
of efficiency over extended use, and 
expansion of operations. Undersizing 
may occur where steam “generators” 
or “package” units are used since in 
general they are compactly con- 
structed for limited space require- 
ments and ease of installation, but 
usually with no provision for over- 
loads in excess of rated steam produc- 
tion capacity. However, there are 
some self-contained boiler units de- 
signed to provide for considerable 
overload capacity. 


Fuel is an important consideration 
in selecting a boiler. The choice of 
fuel usually resolves itself into a mat- 
ter of economics and no general rule 
appears to be applicable for all locali- 
ties. In some circumstances a change 
in fuel and/or firing method can in- 
crease steam output. Oil and gas 
firing systems require less attentior 
and maintenance and are cleaner than 
most coal fired installations. Gas is 
preferable to either oil or coal if the 


cost permits, since there is no prob- 
lem of storage or waste disposal. 


Another problem is that of single 
versus multiple installations. This 
question almost always arises when- 
ever new steam plants are being con- 
sidered. This will require careful 
analysis of the intended operations 
particularly with respect to possible 
demand variations, Usually if over 
6,000 pounds of steam per hour are 
required to handle peak demands, with 
very low off-season demands, multiple 
installations should be considered. If 
a boiler should fail in the case of dual 
installations, it is usually possible to 
operate with one boiler until the fail- 
ure is rectified. This usually requires 
very careful juggling of certain oper- 
ations, but it can minimize the losses 
which may result from a complete 
shutdown. 


A careful analysis of the cannery 
steam requirement and the operating 
requirements of individual units by 
competent personnel is necessary to 
ensure the selection and installation 
of a steam plant which will most effi- 
ciently supply an adequate amount of 
steam, at the time needed. A well 
engineered steam plant can contribute 
much in reducing production costs. 


Consumption Demand 


In determining the size or capacity 
of boiler installations, one must give 
consideration principally to the peak 
demands of various operations and 
with respect to the number and fre- 
— of occurrence of these peak 

emands. These peaks may differ 
greatly from operating demands and 
it is imperative that an adequate 
steam supply be available to preclude 
the possibility of affecting the effi- 


ciency of other operations which may 
be going on at the time of peak de- 
mands. Besides having ample boiler 
capacities, steam lines adequate for 
the peak demands of the various 
operations must be installed and with 
proper insulation to protect against 
undue amounts of condensation. 

The installation of steam traps 
where possible will help in reducing 
the demands on boilers since they al- 
low for utilization of all the potential 
heat in the steam. It is very impor- 
tant that traps be properly sized to 
insure adequate condensate removal. 

Probably the best example of the 
wide variance between the peak de- 
mand and operating demand is in the 
retorting operation. Peak demands 
for retorting occur during the venting 
period when the air is being expelled 
from the retort. At this time the peak 
may vary between 2,500 and 6,000 
pounds per hour for a standard three 
or four crate retort, depending upon 
the size of the steam inlet line. Peaks 
for 1-inch inlets will reach a rate of 
approximately 2,500 pounds, 1%-inch 
3,500 pounds, 1%-inch 4,500 pounds, 
and 2-inch approximately 6,000 pounds 
per hour. Roughly one-fourth to 
one-half of the total steam required 
per charge is used during the venting 
period and will vary depending on the 
venting cycle required for each in- 
stallation. The peak demand drops 
off rapidly to an operating demand of 
100 to 150 pounds per hour after the 
vent valve is closed and the retort 
reaches operating temperature (Fig- 
ure I). The average steam consump- 
tion for a full three or four crate 
retort for processes up to 60 minutes 
will vary from 250 to 300 pounds of 
steam or approximately 6 pounds of 
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steam per case of 24 No. 2 cans. 
There is no significant difference in 
the requirements of three and four 
crate retorts or between hot and cold 
retorts. Because of the high peak 
demands for individual retort come- 
up, care must be exercised in timing 
‘ees operations in order to prevent 
undue demands . the steam gen- 
erating system. nless the system is 
over - burdened by regular operatin 
demands, an efficient generator will 
usually recover after such demands 
with no appreciable pressure drop at 
the boiler. In order to minimize the 
effect of pressure drops in boilers 
operating at near k capacity, it 
is sometimes desirable to install a re- 
ducing valve in the boiler header thus 
allowing the boiler to be operated at 
something greater than line pressure. 
This acts as a reserve steam supply. 


Other equipment such as blanchers 
may have rather high peak demands 
at the start when it is necessary to 
heat up a sizable amount of water 
to blanching temperature. Peaks of 
this nature offer no problem as they 
are usually met before actual plant 
operations start. 


Steam Requirements of Products 


The following steam consumption 
values are based on actual flow meter 
measurements made in canneries dur- 
ing normal operations. All values are 
expressed in pounds of steam per case 
of product. 


Table 1 
Pounds of 
Steam Per Case 
Product — 
Prep- Re- 
aration torting Total 
Asparagus Cuts, No, 2's... 16 7.8 23.8 
Cannery A 
Asparagus Cuts, No, 2's 13 5.1 18.1 
Cannery B 
Asparagus Cuts, No. 10's 17.2 6.7 23.9 
Cannery B 
Corn, whole grain in brine, 

No, 2's ie 3 6.3 9.3 
Corn, cream style, No. 2's. 10 6.6 16.6 
Peas, No. 2's 8.3 6.5 14.8 
Apple Slices, No, 10's ; ‘ 32 
Applesauce, No, 10's 20 


The steam consumption values listed 
above for the retorting operations are 
quite consistent for the products in- 
volved, with an average of 6.5 pounds 
of steam per case of 24 No. 2 cans. 
This has proven to be a good figure 
for estimating steam requirements 
and is also consistent with the total 
of 250 to 300 pounds of steam per 
retort. 


Steam Requirements—Unit Operations 


Table 2 lists approximate steam 
consumption requirements based on 
either measured or reported values for 
significant unit 


some of the more 


Table 2 
Peak Operating Av. Ibs. 
Demand Demand steam 
Unit Operation (lbs. per (lbs. per used per 
hour) hour) cape 
l-inch steam 
100 150 6.5 


es 3500 100- 150 6.5 
inch steam 
.es 4500 100- 150 6.5 
2-inch steam 
inlet. 6000 100 150 6.5 
Continuous pres- 
sure cooker 6000 1000 1800 3..5-4.0 
Open kettle 
(212°F.) pro- 
cessing 60 min, 2000 100- 200 2-5 
Blancher, reel 3000 1000 546 
Mancher, tubular 3000 1200 546 
Flash sterilizer 
TJ.-30G./min. 050 750 1.8 
Open kettle con- 
centration to- 
mato puree- 
6000 5000 40 (6-10's) 
Brine heating (60 
3 
Double batch 
mixer cream 
style corn 1800 750 3 
Exhaust box, 
steam x 20’). 500 500 3 (6-10's) 


operations. All values are expressed 
in pounds of steam per hour with 
averages based on a case of 24 No. 
2’s or as otherwise indicated. 


Once unit demands are determined, 
a complete analysis of the various 
operations must be made with respect 
to the occurrence and timing of these 
demands. With this information 
available, it is a relatively simple 
matter to sum up all of the peak and 
operating demands which occur at any 
given time, and the highest figure will 
then be the maximum demand for the 
operation. From this requirement the 
steam generating and distribution 
systems can then be determined. At 
this point engineering assistance 
should be obtained to review the con- 
sumption data, determine the best type 
of boiler and fuel to be used, and to 


n an uate distribution s 
me consideration should also be 
given to possible future expansion of 
canning operations so that provisions 
can be made for additions to the steam 
plant. All too often installations are 
made with no consideration of future 
Too much consideration may 
be given to utilizing all possible ca- 
pac ties from overload with the mis- 
ken thought that the cost of the 
next size boiler would be prohibitive. 
This may result in inadequate steam 
supplies and expanded production 
costs. It is far better to play safe and 
oversize the steam plant, 


Estimation of Steam Requirements 


In estimating steam consumption 
requirements for a cannery, knowl- 
edge of the demands, both peak and 
operating, for each individual piece 
22 using steam is impor- 
tant. If this information is not avail- 
able some means of estimating these 
demands is necessary. The heaviest 

mands usually occur during retort- 
ing operations particularly during 
retort come-up. This is especially 
significant if two or more retorts are 
coming up at the same time. Con- 
tinuous processing systems tend to 
eliminate excessively high peak de- 
mands, thereby resulting in a lower 
boiler rating requirement. 


Table 3 lists the approximate flow 
of steam at various line pressures 
through several size orifices discharg- 
ing directly to atmospheric pressure. 
All flows are listed in pounds per 
hour. This table may be used for 
estimating the steam requirements 
for non-standard operations such as 
exhausting, blanching and _ direct 
steam injection heating. From the 
size and number of holes from which 
steam discharges in the equipment 
and knowing the line pressure, peak 
demands may be estimated. The same 
tables can be applied to % to 1-inch 
steam supply lines to various units if 
the line is relatively short. 


Table 3 


Flow of Steam Through an Orifice 


Size of Orifice 

Steam 1/8 in. 3/16 in. 1/4 in. 3/8 in. 1/2 in. 3/4 in. 1 inch 
Pressure (01227 (02671 (040 (110 (10635 (4418 (7854 

pai gage a. in.) aq. in.) aq. in.) aq. in.) aq. in.) aq. in.) aq. in.) 
5 7 20 53 80 145 315 580 

10 10 30 32 120 216 480 850 
20 14 40 76 175 316 600 1230 
30 20 50 100 215 384 840 1510 
40 26 wo 125 260 450 O80 1780 
0 33 70 150 300 420 1125 2050 
“oO N 85 175 345 500 1270 2330 
70 “4 00 200 300 660 1415 2600 
80 0 105 225 430 730 1560 2880 
0 56 115 250 475 800 1700 3170 
100 61 130 275 520 870 1850 3450 


Steam flow given in pounds per hour. 
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FILLING OPERATIONS IN CANNING 


Filling Liquid Products 


E. McKinley, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 


The machine manufacturers’ prob- 
lems come under four general head- 
ings in the building of liquid fillers. 
These are: fill control, cam transfer 
o> seamer, sanitation, and lubri- 
cation. 


Taking these in their order of im- 
portance, we'll start with fill control 
under which we have the problem of 
aeration, bowl level, temperature, 
speed, displacement. 


Under displacement we have four 
types that we shall call the positive, or 
plug, type; the air displacement; 
measured amount; and vacuum filler. 

Foaming is the indication of air in 
the product, and this air in the prod- 
uct will produce aeration and affect 
fill. But the fact that aerating equip- 
ment is present in the line does not 
necessarily indicate that air does not 
exist in the product. It’s a well-known 
fact that leaky pumps and leaky lines 
following the deaeration equipment 
will undo all the work of the deaera- 
tor, to the end that the product as it 
reaches the filler may have more air 
in it, whipped in by the pump, than 
when it entered the deaerator. 

This is a problem that cannot be 
controlled by the filler manufacturer 
but is of such major importance that 
it is his problem to determine whether 
or not efficient deaeration is taking 

lace and, if not, that he provide the 

st possible means to overcome it. 

There are moderate cases of aera- 
tion that the filler manufacturer can 
meet by furnishing the proper dis- 
placement plugs, adjustable vent rods, 
adjustable valves in the case of air 
displacement, or varying the thickness 
of the valve pads in the case of 
vacuum fillers. 

It has been found to be a fact that 
a product that has been allowed to 
stand, let’s say, 15 minutes in a hold- 
ing tank, will result in a heavier fill 
than one that has been run almost 
direct through the line without any 
standing time, because this holding 
has allowed the entrapped air to 
gradually escape, 


There are plenty of canners that 
do not deaerate their product, so our 
remarks should not be construed that 
deaerating equipment must absolutely 
be used before filling. But it cer- 
tainly does help to obtain a better fill 
and a better product. 

Aeration in the product can also re- 
sult in an unexpected contamination 
in that the foam in the bowl will stay 
there for hours on end that can result 
in contamination. Where such foam- 
ing exists, manufacturers strongly 
recommend a bow! cover to exclude the 
air as much as possible, 


The next major fill control problem 
is that of controlling the level of the 
liquid in the bowl. And the greatest 
advance that has been made in this 
direction in recent years has been the 
air operated type of level control that 
the level consistent within 

neh. 


To make a comparison, we must go 
back to the old butterfly type of valve 
that will allow a variation of 2 to 3 
inches in level, and I don’t need to 
tell you what this does to the fill be- 
cause such head or pressure variations 
seriously affect the amount of juice 
in the vent tubes in the case of those 
ty that use vent tubes. There are 
fillers available that have adjustable 
vent tubes that will counteract this 
variation in level control to a limited 
extent, but this should be controlled 
by a proper liquid level control to 
start with. 


Now we come to the matter of tem- 
rature; and any high school student 
nows that if we heat a product it 
expands and that when we cool it, it’s 
going to contract. In order to have a 
consistent quantity at the cooled tem- 
perature, we must have a consistent 
— 1 at the point at which the 
product is put into the can. 


Variations in speed of filling can in- 
fluence the fill just as greatly as varia- 
tions in bowl level. If you were to 
92 a liquid filler at, let's say 

cpm, and then reduce the s 

to 150 cpm because of lack of material, 
you'll have an increase of filling time 
that results in a longer time that the 
valve is open and which, in turn, will 
allow more escapement of any en- 
trapped air; so that you'll wind up 
with more ounces in the can, and we 
can’t get away from some entrapped 
air regardless of how well we try to 
deaerate. 


If we had such a thing as perfect 
deaeration and temperature control, 
we could fit the can to the exact con- 
tents desired and we could, theore- 
tically, fill it to the overflow point. 
But there are reasons for having what 
we commonly know as a headspace. 
One of these is the fact that we can 
never attain perfect deaeration. And 
the second reason is that by having 
a headspace we have a certain leeway 
to overcome spillage due to the mo- 
tions that take place in the filling op- 
eration and the transfer that must be 
effected to the filler. 


Displacement is accomplished in one 
of four ways: the positive displace- 
ment plug, air displacement, measured 
— and the vacuum type of fil- 

ng. 

Each will provide that a certain 

redetermined space will be left in the 
Ril of the can to overcome the prob- 
lems that I have mentioned. And all 


of these methods have been proven 
effectual according to the designs of 
the fillers put out by the various man- 
ufacturers. 


Now we come to the very acute 
problem of transferring the filled can 
from the filler to the sealer. And at 
this point I don’t want to appear to 
be passing any bucks to the various 
closing machine manufacturers 
cause it is a problem that is common 
to both of us, and I will say that all of 
the seamer people have been very co- 
operative in trying to obtain as near 
as possible the perfect transfer. 


Nontheless, this is a very real prob- 
lem and, due to the differences in 
centers that exist in the seamers, one 
that is very difficult for the filler 
people to meet. Without referring to 
the various models of seamers that 
are commonly used, we can tell you 
that we have a variation of centers 
that range from 5% to 6% inches. 
And you can very readily see why the 
filler manufacturer cannot build his 
fillers on the basis of center-to-center, 
which is considered to be the ideal. 


We're not going into all the varia- 
tions of can transfers but will con- 
sider only the one that is used the 
most today in high-speed lines—that 
of the transfer to the in-line closing 
machine. To meet these variations in 
the seamer centers we must vary our 
can gauges to accelerate or decelerate 
the travel of the can in the course of 
transfer. But we do know that spil- 
lage is caused more by deceleration 
than acceleration. To meet all of the 
centers in all of the seamers being 
used, we must still at times decelerate, 
because we filler manufacturers must 
arrive at a happy medium for there 
- also problems in too much acclera- 
tion. 


To build fillers to match the centers 
of each type of closing machine would 
make the cost of the fillers prohibitive. 


One of the other angles, but still 
important, is the matter of dented can 
lips or flanges that result in cuttin 
the valve rubbers on some types o 
fillers. This becomes very serious in the 
case of the air eg ee type, in 
that such dents allow the escape of 
the air that is meant to create the 
displacement. 


Another factor is that the supply 
line should be such as to deliver the 
juice beneath the liquid level in the 
filler bowl to avoid aeration and 
should be located so that an even dis- 
tribution is obtained. 


Coming back to our major headings, 
we have the very real problem of sani- 
tation. And this means just one 
thing: How to clean the machine ef- 
fectively so that there can be no bac- 
teria buildup and no product left in 
the valves or anywhere in the ma- 
chine. Most of the filler manufactur- 
ers have overcome this problem by 
constructing their fillers so that at 
the end of the day’s operations the 
valves can be easily cleaned without 
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removing. Human nature being what 
it is, the machine construction must be 
such that the laziest operator cannot 
find an excuse for his filler not being 
kept clean and sanitary. 


I am not going to dwell on the sub- 
ject of lubrication except as it affects 
the operation of the machine. We 
manufacturers know that gears must 
be properly fitted and wherever pos- 
sible run in oil or grease because im- 
— gears will result in that jerk- 
ng motion that causes poor can trans- 
fer and consequent spillage. To every 
possible extent, gears and moving 
parts should be protected from the 
corrosive effects of the product. We 
are happy to say that we have paid 

articular attention to this matter of 
ubrication to the end that it does not 
exist as a problem today. 


In closing, I want to dwell just for 
a moment on a problem that really 


doesn't belong to the filler but comes 
under the heading of the human ele- 
ment. And it’s one of which our 
sales people are just as guilty as the 
customers. Too often we receive or- 
ders that lack the information that 
we should have to intelligently fit the 
filler to the job to be done. So I’m 
going to say to you as a customer that 
ou should give the salesman every 
ittle bit of information as to the ap- 
plication of the filler that you’re going 
to buy. And to the salesmen, I’m go- 
ing to say that you should dig out of 
the customer everything that you 
think may be relevant to that filler’s 
application. We all have engineering 
departments and they are there to 
give the best service possible to the 
customer. But those fellows usually 
have to look through your eyes and 
hear through your ears to know how 
to do the job. 


Filling Liquid Products 


By lan MacPhail, 
H. J. Heinz Company 


The only liquid items filled by the 

. J. Heinz Company are vinegar, 
worcestershire sauce and tomato juice. 
However, I would like to classify 
many of the other varieties we handle, 
such as soups and catsup, as liquid 
products. sually when I think of 
volume filling and the problems in- 
volved, I think of the liquor industry 
and what I imagine must a very 
closely controlled operation. However, 
their tolerances may not be any closer 
than our own and the cost of the in- 
gredient—without tax—may not be 
very much different. 


Some of those in the audience are 
filling equipment experts and I would 
like to say at the outset that the 
development improvement of some 
equipment has been most impressive; 
in some instances really spectacular. 
Possibly some of cur experiences may 
be of interest to the equipment and 
supply people and we hope these re- 
marks will also be of interest to our 
friends in the canning business. 


We have problems and perhaps we 
can get the benefit of your experience, 
or better still, perhaps vou have a sat- 
isfactory solution. I like to feel that 
the words “satisfactory solution” 
really refer to “temporary solution”, 
because many of the filling problems 
today are settled after a fashion as 
of that particular date. I am sure 
many of us thought the filling ma- 
chines and much of the other equip- 
ment used several years ago was the 
last word. The men engaged in ma- 
chine design have certainly done a 
wonderful job and we are looking for 
new machinery to give us even better 
performance. 


Perhaps we should elaborate a little 


on this word By that 
I mean in addition to fast operating 


speeds, cleanliness during operation, 
ease of cleaning, noncorrosive, main- 
tenance as simply as possible and an 
exact filling operation. I think we 
must put more stress on this feature 
of exact filling. The high cost of in- 
redients, high labor cost and the 
arge amount of equipment required 
to prepare the ingredients for filling 
make it imperative that the product 
be filled in a very exact manner. This 
ingredient cost item is getting more 
and more attention, at least in our 
business and in the food business, 
generally; it can be a make-or-break 
proposition, The current fillin 
speeds and the production volume o 
most varieties make this so important. 
The overfill or material given away is 
a most important fringe benefit in the 
canning industry. 

At the present time we are giving 
more thought to small amounts per 
package and it may be of some interest 
to comment regarding these so-called 
small amounts. I think you will agree 
that in some operations it would be 
possible to save % ounce per pack- 
age. For some items, such as catsup 
and figured on the basis of 1,000,000 
bottles, this slight reduction in weight 
would save enough material to fill ap- 
proximately an additional 9,000 bot- 
tles of 14 ounces each. That is more 
than half a trailer load. Under these 
circumstances you would save approx- 
imately 9 tons of tomatoes and in ad- 
dition sugar, salt, vinegar and spices. 
At today’s cost figures, this is an ap- 
preciable amount. The point we want 
to emphasize is that in the final analy- 
sis we are not talking about small 
items. Actually, in the Heinz Com- 
pany’s case, the savings are consider- 
able when you consider the total pack. 
I think you may be surprised when 
you actually examine your own rec- 
ords to find instances where more than 
% ounce per package can be saved 
on the average. 


8 ing of this word “average” 
reminds me of a friend of mine who 
was interested in statistics. He had 
a very narrow escape from drowning. 
It seems he was trying to wade across 
a fairly large stream, which he figured 
was only four feet deep, on the aver- 
age. 


No doubt you can gather from my 
comments that a great deal of the 
success of a program of this nature 
is tied in with the supplies, such as 
containers and equipment. I would 
not want to infer that this is only a 
— for the equipment industry, 

ause some of the concerns repre- 
sented here make some of their own 
containers, such as tin cans. At the 
present time we are working in our 
own can making department in order 
to try to determine where it might be 
possible to control certain can meas- 
urements by statistical control chart 
methods. We are very interested in 
the variations ob(ained and feel these 
not only have an important bearing 
on good efficient double seaming, but 
the measurements also have a bear- 
ing on volume filling. 


In many instanves volume filling is 
simply a container filled with product 
from the filling machine and the mix- 
ture or material is added av a single 
shot. When I refer to “shot” filling, 
I mean the amount cf material or 
mixture added to each can or jar, as 
the container passes under a filling 
machine. In an operation such as 
chicken noodle soup, the noodles are 
added as one shot, the chicken is added 
as a second shot, and the broth can be 
referred to as a third shot. There 
are many instances in our business 
where two and three shot filling opera- 
tions occur and incidentally this re- 
quires additional equipment. These 
mixed ingredients are added as volume 
items and are then checked by weight. 
Thus, the uniformity or quality of the 
product is related closely to the uni- 
formity of these individual additions 
and the acceptance of a variety by the 
public may be influenced by this fact. 


In filling some varieties of pickle 
products, we find that we obtain a 
more uniform flavor by first adding to 
the container a volume or “shot” of 
the spiced liquor. Then this is fol- 
lowed by the pickles. 


From a production point of view and 
in addition to quality requirements, 
it ie also necessary to have the pro- 
portion of mixtures at filling opera- 
tions very closely controlled. This re- 
fers especially to the various two and 
three shot filling methods mentioned 
previously. If the volume added to 
the containers is not correct or if it 
varies considerably, there is too much 
of certain materials on hand and not 
enough cf another to complete the 
operation. Naturally this affects the 


yield and cost of the product. 


We had an interesting experience a 
little over a year ago, when working 
problem. At that 
the records f 


on a catsup fillin 


time we examin rom 
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the glass testing departments and by 

uping the volume results in the 
orm of histograms, it was possible 
to show a trend over a period of time. 
This capactiy trend was toward in- 
creased volume, which was caused by 
machine mold wear, In this instance 
a large-volume operation was involved 
and, to be quite candid, we were not 
interested so much in the explanation 
of machine mold wear, but we were 
„ interested in the problem of 
not allowing this upward trend in in- 
creased volume to occur. Let me say 
here that our glass suppliers recog- 
nized immediately the problem con- 
fronting us; they realized they could 
not use mold equipment quite so long 
for the manufacture of catsup glass 
and the over-al! improvement was a 
cooperative effort. As a matter of 
fact, the discussions with our glass 
suppliers continued and later there 
was an additional improvement in the 
capacity specifications. 


Some time ago there were criticisms 
within our 1 that the ap- 
pearance of f stew was not as 
uniform as we wanted it. The stew 
consisted of beef, potatoes, carrots, 
gravy and spices, and this mixture 
was filled by machine to be followed 
later by the addition of broth. This 
is another example of a two-shot fil- 
ling procedure and here again the oc- 
currence of incorrect weights affects 
the quality from the standpoint of 
flavor and consistency and it also af- 
fects the yield. 


Over a period of several hours, in- 
dividual samples were taken at ran- 
dom direct from a filling machine be- 
fore any weight adjustment was done 
by inspectors, It was found that the 
weights of stew delivered by the ma- 
chine varied from a low of 5-5/16 
ounces to a high of 7-11/16 ounces— 
a total spread or ran of 2% 
ounces. The standard weight of this 
material was supposed to be 6% 
ounces, Kindl — in mind this was 
the weight of the mixture only, before 
the inspectors had an opportunity to 
adjust the weights and before the ad- 
dition of the final broth. 


When this part of the work was 
completed, the point of testing was 
then moved to the other side of the in- 
spectors. The samples now taken for 
weight check represented cans on 
their way to the broth filler, then the 
double seamer, and to perhaps the 
most important person in the world, 
the customer. 


The inspectors did a surprisingly 
job A and adjusting the 
ower filled or lighter weight cans. 
In the first test direct from the filler, 
the average weight delivered was 
6% ounces; however, after the final 
adjustment by the inspectors, they 
had removed practically all the low 
filled cans, In doing so, the girls also 
increased the average weight of the 
stew mixture to 6% ounces. In ad- 
dition to the fact that the increased 
average weight represented an ex- 


pensive ingredient, the total spread 
of weights from 6-3/16 ounces to 
7-18/16 ounces was not satisfactory. 


Since that time there has been defi- 
nite improvement. The spread of 
weights is now from 6% ounces to 7 
ounces with an average of 6-9/16 
ounces. In addition to better uniform- 
ity, we have reduced the average 
weight by a ounce. This weight 
of expensive stew mixture represents 
approximately 5 percent of the ma- 
terial per can and in a single pro- 
duction run of 20,000 dozens, this in- 
gredient saving is sufficient to fill an 
additional 950 dozens. 


No doubt many of you are interested 
in television advertising, at least look- 
ing at it, many of which include sta- 
tistical claims for the various brands 
represented. Sales are said to be 143 
percent ahead of the nearest com- 
petitor, or seven out of nine use this 
product. Sometimes it makes you 
wonder how so many other concerns 
are able to stay in business supplying 
the small percentage remaining. Per- 
haps it’s something like an advertise- 
ment I saw some time ago which de- 
scribed metal pails. Not being in the 

ail business, it seems to me a rather 

ifficult thing to elaborate very much 
about them. However, according to 
the ad, these were without doubt the 
very best, the edge was smooth, the 
bale was the right shape and the 
metal would not corrode. Then as a 
final inducement the advertisement 
stated, “These are the biggest 10 
— pails on the market.” So I 
think we must put more stress on the 
capacity specifications for containers 
and other equipment and I certainly 
do not refer to the average. The 


average weight or average capacity 
is only part of the story. 


Perhaps we feel that the ogee of 
roblems mentioned refer to United 
tates factories only; however, I want 

to say that the — economy of 

operations is equally important in 

anada. And their quality standards 
are equally important. Possibly some 
of you may not know that the label- 
ing requirements in Canada are prac- 
tically all according to liquid capacity 
or fluid ounce size. Needless to say 
the Canadian containers must be filled 
properly as in this country, and in 
practically all instances I can think of 
the volume or fluid ounce filling re- 
requirements are checked by weight 
at the filling operations. e small 
tin 202 x 214 used for strained foods 
in Canada is labeled 4% fluid ounce 
size and, as you know, this size can 
contains 4% to 5% ounces by weight 
depending on the specific gravity of 
the contents. Nevertheless, the can 
is known and labeled as the 4% fluid 
ounce size. 


I feel that we keep coming back to 
the fact that the equipment and sup- 
plies used in the f industry con- 
stitute the most important feature of 
filling control. The fact that we are 
always looking for new equipment 
proves we are not exactly satisfied 
with what we have at present. 


We have tried to cite some of the 
most important features in which we 
are specially interested: 


High-speed filling, clean operation, 
no corrosion, comparatively simple 
mechanical features, easy to clean; 
and last, but by no means least, pre- 
cision filling. 


Fillers for Granular Products 


By H. L. Link and H. Dobson, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Sprague Sells Division 


A granular — as we know it 
in the food industry consists of dis- 
crete particles ranging in size from 
No. 1 peas and dry cereal grains on 
the small side up to particles as large 
as whole potatoes, peach halves and 
whole plums. Dimensionwise, these 
products range from g-inch cubes up 
to units 2% to 2%-inch in diameter. 
As such, a granular product has little 
or no flow characteristics in the exact 
scientific definition of the term. 


product which is not filled through a 
piston or a liquid-type valve. 


Filling Machine Defined 


Fillers uired to handle these 
granular products are necessarily of a 
type described as measuring or vol- 
umetric. 


There are two general classifications 
of volumetric fillers: “automatic” and 
“hand pack.” The automatic fillers 
are generally used to handle the small 
granules or freer flowing particles 
such as peas, corn or diced vegetables. 
These are commonly known as the pea 
and bean fillers. The hand pack ty 
of filler, although in some cases satis- 
factory for free-flowing particles, is 
generally used for filling large, irreg- 
ular shaped products. The hand pack 
fillers are also especially useful for 
— pes that are too soft to be han- 

led mechanically and automatically. 


Measuring Pockets 


There are three general classifi- 
cations for volumetric measuring 
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pockets: telescopic, 
compressible. 


(1) Telescopic Adjustable Measur- 
ing Pocket. These may be round or 
rectangular in cross section and are 
actually assembled in a telescopic fash- 
ion, with one section within the other 
and adjustable to increase or decrease 
the volume. 


(2) Container as a Measuring 
Pocket. The simplest of all measur- 
ing kets is the container itself 
whether it be a can or a jar. For 
such products where headspace for 
the actual amount of the granules is 
not critical, this type of measuring is 
entirely satisfactory. Container meas- 
uring usually applies to a hand pack 
filling machine. 


(3) Compressible Type of Measur- 
ing Pocket. This type of pocket gen- 
erally consists of two segments which 
may be separated to form an elon- 
gated opening, and then after filling 
they are compressed to a smaller 
opening. This sequence permits the 
product to be filled easily and then 
compressed to a smaller volume so it 
can be transferred into the container. 
In the case of the compressible type 
of measuring pocket, the transfer 
from pocket to container is usually 
accomplished with some sort of pusher. 
These are very special machines ini- 
tially designed to fill whole green 


beans. 
Filling Hoppers 


A variety of filling hoppers have 
been designed for granular products. 
The type of hopper required will de- 
pend entirely on the granular size 
and condition of the product such as 
wet, dry, soft, hard, etc. 


There are two general classifica- 
tions of hoppers: stationary or fixed 
hopper, and movable hopper. 


Under the stationary classification, 
we have several variations such as 
the round, funnel-shaped hopper or 
oblong or oval-shaped hopper. 


Either of these hoppers may be 

uipped with or without agitators. 
The type of agitator that would be 
required would be dictated by the type 
of granular product to be run. Some 
products such as the wet and soft 
products like cherries or sliced peaches 
require a hollow auger type; other 
products like lima beans or dry beans 
could use a solid auger type or even 
a straight bar with spikes. 


The shape of the hopper itself, 
particularly in areas near the top 
of the measuring pocket, is quite criti- 
cal and each manufacturer has devel- 
oped his own particular features that 
provide the most satisfactory results. 


Movable hoppers rotate or oscillate. 
They are designed to keep the product 
from bridging or from being damaged. 


Addition of Liquids 


container, and 


Most granular products are pack- 
aged in cans or jars with a covering 


liquid. It may be water, edible oil, 
brine, syrup or a sauce. It may be 
filled into the container before the 
granular product, at the same time 
as the granular product, after the 
granular — or by some combina- 
tion of these. ince this discussion 
is primarily concerned with fillers 
which are not covered by other papers 
on this program, it is pertinent to 
discuss at least briefly the methods 
whereby liquids are added to granular 
products. 


Both the automatic fillers, or the 
pea and bean fillers, and the hand 

ck fillers have mechanisms for add- 
ng liquids to granular products. The 
usual automatic filler has a turret 
consisting of displacement cups oper- 
ating in a tank of liquid so that the 
cups are timed to pour their contents 
down through the granular product 
measuring pockets. Thus, both liquid 
and granular product drop simultane- 
ously into the container. 


There are some exceptions to this 
— of simultaneous The 

and pack filler has a simple time 
flow liquid dispenser which adds liquid 
to the container after the product 
has been filled. A recent automatic 
filler also adds liquid after the product 
has been filled. The separation of 
these two filling operations has some 
advantages. The liquid filler and the 
product filler portions can each do its 
respective job without interference 
from the other component. 


One of the main problems in filling 
liquid after the granular product is 
the effective removal of air from in- 
terstices surrounding the product such 
as peas, spaghetti or beef stew, and 
from the interstices within the prod- 
uct such as red sour pitted cherries. 
Air is efficiently removed by these 
commercial methods: 


(1) Vacuum Liauid Filler. Vacuum 
pulled on the product in the container 
and the covering liquid released under 
vacuum. 


(2) Partial Liquid Pre-fill. Some 
part of the covering liquid is added 
to the container before the granular 
product, then the granular product 
filled, then the final required amount 
of liquid is filled on top. 


(3) Hot Liquid Percolation. Some- 
times followed by exhausting. This 
is the usual method of adding a liquid 
to a granular product after it is filled 
in the can. There is enough time 
delay to permit the air to expand and 
to be displaced upward through the 
downward flowing covering liquid. 


Application of Fillers for Granular Products 


Class I. Automatic with telescopic 
adjustable measuring pockets (peas, 
corn, lima beans, dry bean products, 
fruit cocktail, diced vegetables, hom- 
iny, small whole potatoes, whole to- 
matoes, sliced peaches). 


Class II. Hand pack tvpe filling 
directly in the container (cut green 


beans, whole potatoes, French fried 
potatoes, cherries, cut okra, pickles, 
mushrooms, olives, sliced carrots, cut 
asparagus, whole and halved frui 
— 5 vegetables, whole and sli 


Class III. Automatic with compress- 
ible measuring pockets (cut green 
beans, whole and French style green 
beans, shoestring carrots). 


Performance of Fillers 


The two most essential performance 
factors of interest due to their eco- 
nomic value are speed and accuracy. 


Let’s talk about speed first. The 
modern filler must not only be able 
to satisfy present capacity demands 
but it must have built within it a 
potential capacity greater than the 

resent demand. The need for keep- 
ng pace is emphasized daily by pack- 
ers who are continually analyzing 
the narrowing spread between costs 
and selling prices and reaching the 
inevitable conclusion, that they cannot 
continue in business by operating 
slow-speed filling lines. The burden 
of antiquated equipment, high labor 
demands and rates and scarcity of 
high quality seasonal labor emphasize 
the advantages of high-speed filling 
lines. To cope with these needs, ma- 
chinery manufacturers have been 
building higher speed fillers through 
the past years. In place of the older 
4, 6 and 8-pocket machines we now 
have 12 and 15-pocket machines. 
While utilization of such high-speed 
fillers reduces direct labor costs, they 
do insist upon higher caliber super- 
vision and more effective preventive 
maintenance. 


Automatic fillers run 20-25 con- 
tainers per minute per pocket with 
products of the pea and bean type for 
containers up to 20 fluid ounces. As 
the container increases in size or as 
the product becomes more complex 
in shape and texture, the speed drops 
off to about 10 containers per minute 
per pocket. The newer automatic 
fillers with larger number of pockets 
still fall within these accepted s 
ranges. Filler line speeds for No. 303 
and No. 2 cans are now well above 
300 cans per minute, and for the 
smaller cans such as 211x304 are at 
the 375-400 can per minute mark. 


Hand pack filler speeds are highly 
variable because they are generally 
used for granular products not suited 
to the automatic filler. Their line 
speeds range anywhere from 50-200 
containers per minute. 


ACCURACY 


Second important economic factor is 
accuracy. Ben Way will go into detail 
on the subject of evaluating the filler, 
its control and its total performance 
from the standpoint of the operator. 
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Through the use of methods based 
on statistical analysis, the —— 
of granular fillers can be measu 
in reliable and reproducible mathe- 
matical terms. The filler manufac- 
turer can determine 
any inherent defects in the design of 
new machines and in the adjustment 
of individual pockets. He is also able 
to determine when any machine in 
the field is malfunctioning. 


It has been proven by thousands of 
individual weights of filled containers 
that an important and critical ele- 
ment in accuracy of granular fillers 
is not the construction of the filler it- 
self but instead the proper adjustment 
of the filler to meet the often varying 
operating needs of the product. 


But why are there varying needs 
in granular products? Briefly, there 
is an inherent lack of homogeneity in 
— * products that is not true of 

quids and semi-solids. This factor 
is particularly — fillin 
wet granular — pew use bot 
automatic and hand pack fillers meas- 
ure out products by volume and not 
by weight. In spite of this, regulatory 
bodies in the United States demand 
that with these products, the label 
of the container describe the content 
by weight and not by volume. 

inconsistency of these two practices 
is apparent. Incidentally, Canadian 
law permits contents to be labeled by 
volume rather than by weight. 


The lack of anything resembling an 
“apparent specific gravity” of the 
softer granular products requires con- 
stant practices throughout their prep- 
aration and packaging. Regular and 
uniform mechanical handling in the 
filler permits maximum accuracy. 


Let me illustrate the effect of the 
product on the accuracy of a granu- 
lar filler. An 8-pocket automatic filler 
is used for filling 10 ounces of dry 
popcorn seed and also for filling 11 
ounces of blanched peas. The stand- 
ard deviation for popcorn is 0.05 ounce 
but for blanched peas it is 0.15 ounce. 
In a manner of speaking, this filler 
is three times more accurate when 
running popcorn than when running 
blanched peas. 

Now what do these figures mean to 
the operator? Just this: If the aver- 
age weight of all popcorn is 10.10 
ounces, then more than 99 percent of 
them will weigh between 9.95 and 
10.25 ounces, a total range of 0.30 
ounce. On the other hand, if the 
average weight of all cans of peas is 
11.4 ounces, more than 99 percent of 
them will weigh between 10.95 and 
11.85 ounces, a total range of 0.90 
ounce. These results demand that 
the pea canner set his average weight 
higher than the popcorn canner in 
order to avoid under-filled cans. And, 
of course, the higher the average 
weight, the higher the per-can costs. 

Such illustrations measure, almost 
mathematically, the variability of the 
granular product, in this case blanched 
peas. 


Similar studies of frozen cut corn 
versus blanched corn and frozen peas 
versus blanched peas showed the 
frozen products were filled more accu- 
—1. an the blanched product. The 
standard deviation of the frozen corn 
and peas was ——＋ half of 
that of the blanched corn and peas. 


Installation techniques may affect 
e accuracy of soft texture products. 
When the supply hopper rests directly 
over the filler hopper it transmits a 
downward force directly on the granu- 
lar 8 This results in a variable 
— ing pressure dependent on the 
eight of product in the large high 
1 hen the supply hopper is 
set from the filler hopper, this re- 
lieves the direct pressure on the gran- 
ular product being fed to the measur- 


ing pockets, permitting a greater ac- 
curacy of fill because of the greater 
uniformity. 


It follows that intermittent opera- 
tion of a granular filler is more dis- 
turbing to fill than the liquid and 
semi-liquid types of fillers. Smooth 
continuous flow of all fillers is highly 
recommended for best results. There 
is more danger in lots of “stop-start” 
motions with new high-speed fillers 

ause of potential unbalance in the 
preparation line. Ben Way will pay 

rticular attention to this factor in 
is analysis. 

Filler manufacturers have added 
many devices and features to keep 

anular products flowing freely into 
he filler hoppers, into the measuring 

kets and then into the containers 
hemselves. Some of these are: 

(1) External vibrators on filling 
hoppers. 


(2) Agitators within hoppers. 

(3) Rotary or oscillating hoppers. 

(4) Polished surfaces of measuring 
pockets. 

(5) Special surfaces of measuring 
pockets such as teflon, chromium 
plated, fluted or waffling. 

(6) Vibrators on container tracks 


and guides. (Caution should be exer- 
cised with vibrators. If you depend 
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upon them and fail, accuracy is 
pltifully off. If amplitude and 
requency of vibration is not correct, 


they could actually fluff up a product 
rather than settle it down.) 

(7) Fill adjustment on measuring 
pockets, preferably with the filler op- 
erating. 


How much does accuracy mean to 
you? 


Many 2 are currently replac- 
ing obsolete, sloppy granular fillers 

h new high-speed accurate fillers 
at resulting lower total costs. In 
many cases, the payoff in any particu- 
lar instance depends upon the actual 
improvement in accuracy, the costs 
of the product at the filler, and the 
yearly pack. 

As an example, an improvement 
in accuracy of only Yo of an ounce 
per can in a 100,000 case k can 
mean a savings of 75 tons of produet; 

o of an ounce per can saving can 
mean a total savings of 15 tons of 
product. 

How much does accuracy mean to 
you? 


Summary 


fillers for handling granular 
products have been described alo 
with the dynamics of their mechanic 
features such as the style of 18282 
kind of measuring pockets, flow o 
— and methods of adding liq- 
uids. 

Product applications for the three 
classes of granular fillers; namely, 
automatic, hand pack and automatic 
with compressible pockets have been 
highlighted. 

Special emphasis has been called to 
speed and accuracy of granular fillers 
as a means of evaluating total filler 
performances. 

On behalf of the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association, I want to 
extend my thanks to the National 
Canners Association for this oppor- 
tunity and to you assembled here for 

our attention and your consideration. 

hank you. 


Fill Control of Granular Products 


By C. 8. Way, 
Green Giant Company 


There can be no doubt of the need 
for maintaining proper fill of container 
at all times. Slack fills result in poor 
buyer and/or consumer acceptance. 
They could be subject to government 
seizure. Over-filling may be damag- 
ing to the product and is certainly un- 
economical for the canner. In some 
cases proper fill is necessary to ade- 
quate sterilization of the product. It 
is the purpose of this presentation to 
suggest methods for evaluating fillers, 
for controlling the fill during the pack- 
ing operation and for analyzing the 
over-all fill of a pack. 


Before proceeding, let it be ex- 
lained that the calculations mentioned 
erein can be made by any statistician. 

However, the mechanics of these cal- 

culations are not difficult and with a 

little practice can be carried out by 

the persons who do the fill work. 

It should also be noted that much of 
the reasoning can be applied to prod- 
ucts other than granular. 


Evaluation of Filling Machines 


Before setting up an intelligent fill 
control program, it is necessary to 
know something of the characteristics 
of the filler which is to be controlled. 
There are probably several 
methods of evaluating fillers. he 
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Sowing is one which is simple and 
direct. It considers granular products 
where product and brine, both sepa- 
rately and as a combined weight (net 
weight), are important. 


The term “to evaluate a filler” as 
used here means to determine the fill 
characteristics or, in other words, the 
consistency or uniformity with which 
a filler will fill the product under 
various conditions of machine speed, 
7 — maturity, sieve sizes, etc. 

illers must, of course, be evaluated 
separately for each product for which 
they are used. 


INDIVIDUAL PocKET EVALUATION 


First it is important to demonstrate 
that the uniformity of fill within any 
one filler pocket is the same as it is 
among all pockets. This is necessary 
in order that random samples may be 
taken from the filler as a whole with- 
out regard to the individual pocket, 
which greatly simplifies the procedure 
of determining the characteristics of 
a filler. It has been demonstrated 
many times and can almost be accepted 
without statistical proof because of the 
design and interchangeability of parts 
in modern fillers. However, many 
canners may wish to satisfy them- 
selves on this point and can do so 
without difficulty. Also, it is entirely 
possible that a pocket may not have 
the same apparent volume as the 
others because of partial plugging, 
deposition of product, starching up or 
(very rarely) a construction error and 
this will be determined in the course 
of this procedure. 


The following step-wise method is 
suggested for individual pocket eval- 
uation. It should be noted that this 
8 can be carried out for (1) 

rine delivery only (i.e., no product), 
(2) product delivery only and (3) 
total delivery on which net, drained 
and brine weights are compared. 
Some of these determinations might 
be considered of only academic inter- 
est. However, with brine packed 
products, about the only way in which 
the brine delivery can be checked is 
without product since it is almost im- 

sible to eliminate some spilla 
rom the completely filled cans in the 
course of drawing samples. 


(1) The pockets on the filler should 
numbered so that the samples can 
be identified with them. 


(2) Have the line running steadily 
with brine and product “head” and the 
product drainage all remaining as 
constant as possible during the period 
of sampling. 


(3) Draw the samples between the 
filler and the closer (or clincher) if 
and when this can be done without 
spillage and after closing when it 
cannot. Spillage meg distort the upper 
end of the fill distribution curve, par- 
ticularly with brine packs. ere 
again, the advantage of a “brine only” 
and “product only” determination 
manifests itself since neither product 


nor brine alone will normally fill the 
can enough to cause spillage. 


These samples need not be consecu- 
tive, but each should be identified with 
the pocket from which it was filled. 
On some of the new high-speed fillers 
the brine and product are delivered 
from completely separate units and 
any individual brine pocket does not 
necessarily coincide with the same 

roduct pocket on each revolution. 
This should be taken into account 
when checking individuai pockets. 


Sample size depends upon the accu- 
racy desired. A minimum of 30 cans 
per pocket is necessary and 50 or more 
are preferable. 

(4) All weights (net, drained, and 
brine) on which the evaluation is to 
be made are taken, preferably to a 
nth of an ounce (or finer, if possi- 

e). 


(5) Arrange the data into a fre- 
quency distribution and calculate by 
pocket and on the combined data from 
all pockets the average weight and 
some measure of dispersion. Avera 
deviation (i.e., the average of the 
differences without regard to sign of 
each reading from the average of all 
the readings) is satisfactory, but the 
standard deviation is of more value 
as will be shown shortly. 


(6) Compare the pocket avera 
weights with each other and with the 
over-all average for any statistically 
significant differences. Do likewise 
with the standard deviations or aver- 
age deviations. 


If no significant differences among 
the average weights of the pocket 
deliveries are found, the obvious con- 
clusion is that all Po deliver the 
same quantity. If, in addition, no 
significant differences among any of 
the standard deviations of the individ- 
ual kets and the standard deviation 
of the combined data are found, the 
starting hypothesis will have been 
upheld; namely, that the variation 
among the pockets is the same as it 
is within any one ket, and the filler 
can then be further evaluated as a 


2 without regard to pocket iden- 
y. 


Over-ALL MACHINE EVALUATION 


In order to get a fair idea of the 
operation of the filler, it must be 
evaluated as a whole and under vari- 


ous conditions of operation, such as 
speed, maturity, etc. The following 
is one method of doing this: 


(1) The starting conditions should 
be as described above in the procedure 
for pocket analysis. 


(2) Draw these samples from the 
line as before except that pocket 
identification may now be disregarded. 
One hundred cans per determination 
are suggested regardless of filler size. 


(3) Align this data in a frequency 
distribution and calcu) xte the average 
weight and the standard deviation. 


At this point, a short explanation 
of some of the properties of the stand- 
ard deviation will indicate its use. 


In a normal frequency distribution 
such as shown in Figure I the aver- 
age (X) of any given set of data plus 
or minus three standard deviations 
(+80) includes practically all (99.73 

reent) of the data. Likewise X 20 
neludes 95.5 percent and X 10 in- 
cludes 68 percent of the data. 


(4) Referring to Figure I and 
using the standard deviation just 
calculated, some fill properties of the 
filler can be described. An example 
will serve best for illustration: 


On one such actual run of this type 
the net weight of No. 303 peas was 
found to have a standard deviation of 
0.15 oz. Based on the data taken 
and assuming an average net weer 
of 17.4 oz. the following can be said: 


(a) Sixty-eight percent of the cans 
taken from this filler under these 
— 1 operating conditions will 
ave net weights between 17.25 and 
17.55 oz. 


(b) Ninety-five and one-half per- 
cent will be between 17.10 and 17.70 
oz., and 


Normal Distribution Curve 
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(c) Practically all will be between 
16.95 and 17.85 oz. 

The above procedure should be re- 
peated once or twice under the same 
conditions as a check and under all 
conditions of speed, level of fill, matu- 
rity, sieve size, ete., at which the equi 
ment will be operated. It might 
shown that there will be some speed 
above which the filler ins to oper- 
ate erratically or that there is some 
speed at which the waste be 
greater than any economic saving due 
to high speed. 


Control of the Filling Operation 


Information gained from the above 
rocedures has a very definite use. 
t is almost impossible for an operator 
to oy control an operation to 
the closest limits possible without 
knowledge of those limits. If he does 
not know those limits, and this has 
been demonstrated to be true many 
times, he will almost surely under- 
control or overcontrol, neither of which 
will do as good a job of keeping the 
fill uniform throughout the as 
will proper control. 


One very useful tool for controlling 
many operations is the “control chart. 
This has become a very common 
control method and will not be dis- 
cussed in detail here. However, a 
brief description of its application to 
fill control seems in order. A sample 
control chart is shown in Figure II. 
For fill control this would be set up 
and used as follows: 


The “X” is the average fill desired 
and the upper and lower control limits 
are calculated from the standard 
deviations as determined in the evalua- 
tion of the filler. 

The “R” is the range of fills in the 
sample, which must also be controlled 
as explained below. 

A sample consistin 
5) cans is drawn an 
taken and averaged. 


of a few (4 or 
the weights are 
range 


weights is also calculated. When this 
control chart method is used in its 
entirety, the average fill and the range 
of the sample are plotted on the chart 
and as long as they fall within the 
control lim the machine is said to 
be “in control.“ 


The advantage of this method lies 
in its preventing the operator from 
using a single can as a basis for 
adjustment of the filler. It also in- 
dicates to him what variation is 
normal and thus prevents him from 
overcontrolling by trying to ust 
when no adjustment is warranted. 

The use of the range chart is effec- 
tive in detecting a single ket out of 
control, A ket may me par- 
tially plugged and deliver consistent] 
less than the average fill. This 
be indicated on the range chart. 


In order to make this range chart 
most effective the samples should be 
drawn consecutively from a filler so 
as to cover a maximum number of 
pockets. In some canneries where this 

rocedure is in use, the sample size 

the same as the number of pockets 
on the filler so that all pockets will 
be covered in each sample. 


The control chart can also be used 
to indicate a trend toward the out-of- 
control range before that point is 
actually reached. For instance, the 
average fill may increase or decrease 
consistently during a series of sam- 
plings which would be unnatural and 
may indicate that some adjustment is 
slipping. Such an indication would 
of course, call for an investigation o 
the filler at the first opportunity. 


This control chart method is some- 
what bulky to be used in its entirety 
because of the large number of charts 
which must be kept on hand to cover 
various maturities, etc. It can be 
simplified by eliminating the charts 
and just calculating the average and 
range and comparing them to a set 
of figures. A further modification 


FIGURE n 
Sample Control Chart 
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eliminates the range calculation, and 
may even eliminate the calculation of 
the average. Actually, the data from 
a filler in control can be readily 
evaluated by inspection with a little 
experience. The most important part 
of the control procedure is the con- 
tinuous check on a definite schedule 

using known control limits. 


Analysis of Over-all Pack Fill 


Having determined the character- 
istics of the filler or fillers and run a 
pack through under this control pro- 

am, the canner will naturally be 
nterested in evaluating his work. The 


following is one such method of doing 
80: 


DETERMINE THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEIGHTS 


It is necessary first to set up a 
— distribution of weights from 
pack samples. Most canners cut 
samples of each day’s pack for quality 
evaluation and either or can 
the necessary weight measurements at 
this time. 


CALCULATE THE PERCENT 
UNDER-FILLED 


Cans may be considered under-filled 
if they are below the declared label 
weight (net weight) or below some 
standard minimum net, drained or 
brine weight which may have been 
set by the canner on the basis of good 
eye fill. This percent under-filled is 
a good indication of the filling job 

t was done. 


DETERMINE THE AVERAGE WEIGHT 
AND STANDARD DEVIATION 


From the frequency distribution 
calculate the average weight (be it 
net, drained or brine weight) and the 
standard deviation. 


EXAMINE THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE AVERAGE WEIGHT AND 
THE MINIMUM 


If there are to be practically no 
under-fills, the aver weight will 
have to be three standard deviations 
above the minimum (since nearly 100 
percent of the data is included in the 
average plus or minus three standard 
deviations). If the average is only 
two standard deviations above the 
minimum ( 20 includes 95.5 percent) 
it can be expected that about 2.25 per- 
cent will be under-filled. The other 
2.25 percent is on the other end of 
the distribution. 


. The normal standard deviation for 
No. 308 peas over a season’s k has 
been found to lie between 0.25 and 
0.4 ounce which means that in order 
to have about 98 percent of the weights 
above the minimum, it is necessary to 
fill to an average weight of 0.5 to 0.8 
ounce above the minimum. 


Excessive under-filling can be re- 
duced either by — he average 
fill or by decreasing the standard 
deviation which means decreasing the 
variation or improving the uniformity. 
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Now let us examine these two 
methods closely. If the average fill 
is raised, not only will the fill of the 
containers on the low side of the dis- 
tribution be increased (thus decreas- 
ing under-fills), but the same will 
happen to those that are already on 
the high side of the distribution. Some 
of these which may already have been 
over-filled are now more grossly over- 
filled resulting in damage to the prod- 
uct and/or excessive spillage. 


The other suggested method of 
reducing under-fills is to decrease the 
variation in fill. This appears to be 
a much more practical and economical 
method, because in so doing, the aver- 
age fill remains the same and both 
ends of the distribution are brought 
in toward the average, thus decreas- 
ing both under-fills and over-fills. 


In practice it may be necessary to 
both, 


The possibility exists that a can- 
nery, because of excessive variation, 
is continually over-filling (on the 
average) in order to keep the under- 
filling to a minimum. In such a case 
it might be possible to reduce the 
average fill and variation in fill with- 
out increasing the number of under- 
fills. This would undoubtedly effect 
some saving in product and/or brine. 

To apply this theory to granular 

roducts such as snap beans, peas 
imas, corn, etc., is much “easier said 
than done.” Many variables com- 
plicate this problem of fill consider- 
ably, such as temperature of fill, the 
size and shape of the product, varia- 
tions in maturity, the desired head- 
space, the desired vacuum, ete. The 
following are a few of the factors 
which when properly applied have 
been shown to be useful: 

; (1) Fill control during the opera- 
tion. 


(2) Smooth transfer of open cans 
after filling to keep spillage losses at 
a minimum. 

(3) Vibrating tracks under filler 
pockets. These can do more harm 
than good if improperly operated. 

(4) Positioning of cans so that 
product mounds in center of can. 


(5) Gearing filler speed to the rest 
of the operation to eliminate stops and 
starts. 


There are undoubtedly many more. 


Summary 


In summarizing, a method of setting 
up fill controls based on a statistically 
sound method of filler evaluation has 
been suggested. A simple fill control 
program has been briefly outlined and 
a method of evaluating the pack fill 
as a whole has been laid out. These 
are adaptable to most filling opera- 
tions, probably with slight modifica- 
tion in some cases. 

The maintenance of proper fill of 
container throughout a pack is pos- 
sible only with a thorough knowledge 
of the operation and with constant 
vigilance. 


Filling Semi-solid Products 


H. wor Edwards, 
pfaudler Company 


Piston-type filling equipment has 
finally found its place in the sun and 
now is one of the most important 

leces of machinery in your plant. 

he type of filler you use and its — 
may well determine whether you 1 
make a profit this year or not. 


Ten years ago a filler was a neces- 
sary evil, — another piece of equip- 
ment. They were similar to and 
worked like a piece of farm machin- 
ery. Little or no thinking had been 
devoted to sanitation or long life, and 
speed of fill was not a major con- 
sideration. 


Competition and economics have 
changed all this and today fillers are 
available from several sources that 
make possible accurate filling at high 
speeds, Gear trains now run in oil 
and most exposed parts are lubricated 
from a common place with one shot. 


In 1941 we purchased patents and 
manufacturing rights on all fillers of 
the King Sales Co. in San Francisco 
and thereby acquired their line of 
. and piston fillers. The piston 

ller proved to be a cumbersome af- 
fair, fabricated of carbon steel, using 
cast spur gears. We turned this over 
to our design group and two years 
later installed our first sanitary unit 
at one of Beech-Nut’s plants. This 
filler had a rated speed of 250 cans 
per minute, but it was soon found 
that it could be satisfactorily operated 
at 350 cans per minute. This unit 
was filling 5 oz. baby food pre and 
giving an accuracy previously unob- 
tainable. About six months later 
Beech-Nut informed us they wanted 
us to build a similar machine to fill 
the same jar at 550 cans per minute. 
Within a year our RP-21 was born 
and we were firmly launched in the 
filler game. Since that time we have 
sold hundreds of similar machines for 
handling a wide variety of products, 
among them condensed milk, evapo- 
rated milk, processed cheese, sauces, 
soups, apple butter, jellies, preserves, 
pie mixes, cream style corn, creamed 


mushrooms, chocolate syrup, potted 
meat, dog food, and motor oll, in all 
viscosities from #10 to #70. 

Trend to High Speed 


I mentioned previously one canner’s 
desire for faster filling speeds and 
this certainly is the trend. I predict 
that by 1956, all baby food and frozen 
juice concentrate will be filled at 
operating speeds of 750 to 1000 con- 
tainers per minute. As the cost of 
labor increases, the food packer is 
forced to economize by taking advan- 
tage of technological improvements, 
such as accurate fill and higher filling 
speeds. Instead of an additional line 
and more manpower, you now replace 


the line with one that increases output 
100 or 200 percent. The following 
dramatically illustrate this 
poin 


A Florida plant, operating two 
fillers handling a maximum of 500 
containers per minute, replaced these 
machines with two of our RP-21’s and 
were able to fill 700 containers per 
minute with the same personnel. 


This adds up to 12,000 more con- 
tainers per hour, 96,000 more per day. 
At a minimum profit of 3 cents per 
can, the total daily savings were 
11 800. It doesn't take long for the 
ler to pay for itself on this basis. 


Control of Fill 


Now that’s only one-half our eco- 
nomics lesson because equally im- 

rtant is the accurate control of fill. 

e had the advantage of entering a 
new field that made it necessary that 
we study all existing filling equi 
ment, their good points and their 
faults, and as a result we designed 
our machine accordingly. We found, 
for instance, that filling machines in 
general were blamed for spillage that 
occurred during transfer to the closer, 
and this was due to variances in con- 
veyor speed and diameter of feed and 
discharge stars. We realized the need 
for a close hook-up and worked with 
American and Continental so we could 
sweep right from our filler directly to 
the seamer without speed change. 
Our machines were then built to con- 
form with the seamer shape and we 
eliminated one big headache that had 
been plaguing users in the past. 
Piston fillers are very accurate. The 
motion of the piston assures injection 
of a precise quantity of product in 
the container. The amount of fill is 
measured by the exactly controlled 
stroke of pistons within accurately 
machined 2 not by containers, 
which usually vary in capacity. Grav- 
ity or vacuum-type fillers will uni- 
formly fill to a predetermined level, 
but the gravity will vary depending 
on the container. Even while a piston 
filler is operating, the amount of 
product being filled can be precisely 
adjusted by raising or lowering the 
cam track by means of a single 
micrometer thumb screw. 


For most applications we guarantee 
to fill within a tolerance of plus or 
minus 1/10th oz. For large cans or 
for some products, the tolerance may 
be slightly larger. 


I would like to make the point that 
while I am talking about our own 
filler, because I know more about it, 
similar units made by others have 
many of the features discussed and 
are generally of similar design. We 
consider them worthy competitors and 
believe they feel likewise. 


The other very important point to 
a canner is sanitary design and ease 
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of cleaning. Piston fillers are out- 
standing in this respect and have only 
a few parts to disassemble, and these 
can be taken apart quickly without 
the use of a wrench or other tools. 


Let’s talk dollars and cents again. 


A California ker of hot citrus 
concentrate installed a 14-station filler 
and was so pleased that they ordered 
two more, even though the fillers re- 
placed were relatively new. A check 
of quality control records over a 
year’s time shows variation in fill of 
orange concentrate to be consistently 
in the range of plus or minus 0.02 
fluid ounces per 6-oz. can. Dollar 
savings amounted to several times the 
cost of the three fillers during one 
season’s pack. These savings soared 
into six figures and will continue year 
after year. 


Another example, a 21-station filler 
replaced one which lost, through 
sloppy fill, a minimum of one-half ounce 
per jar when filling at the rate of 450 
cans per minute, This amounts to 
108,000 ounces per day and 32,400,000 
ounces lost per year. This is equiva- 
lent to 6,480,000 5-oz. jars and at a 

roduct cost of .01 per jar, this is a 
oss of $64,800 per year. 


In this day and age you cannot 
afford to work with slow inaccurate 
filling equipment. Speaking of speed, 
you will be interested to know that 
we are currently building a similar 
accurate filling machine for one of 
America’s leading baby food packers, 
that will have a speed of 800 con- 
tainers per minute. We may even hit 
the 1000 per minute output speed. 
Or over 16 containers per second! 
Look at your watch sometime and see 
how fast one second goes by. At 800 
cans per minute, this is a ton of baby 
food every 8 minutes! The can com- 
panies are building closing machines 
especially for this unit and we expect 
to make the initial installation within 
a month. We know that these will be 
the forerunners of many more that 
will be ordered this coming summer 
when we release these units for gen- 
eral sale. We are not accepting any 
additional orders for this new machine 
until it has been actually field tested. 


Where will this demand for in- 
creased speed stop? Who knows? 
Ten years ago we would have said that 
filling speeds of 500 per minute were 
fantastic. If the need is evident and 
industry demands same, American 
ingenuity will find a way and we are 
happy to have a part in this progress. 


Improvement Continuing 


As a company, we spend 3 to 5 
percent of our sales volume on re- 
search and development, and one 
phase of this activity is directed to- 
ward improving mechanically our cur- 
rent models. Therefore, our 1954 


models feature improvements that are 
very worthwhile. To mention a few: 


9 Fabricated cylinders of type 
316, No. 4 polish, stainless steel, 
instead of cast stainless on RP-35’s. 


(2) Pistons of virgin nickel. 


(8) Jig formed even-action cams, 
eliminating spurt filling. 


(4) Replaceable wearing surfaces 
on valve clips. 


(5) Improved even-wearing rollers. 


We must realize that at high speeds 
there is bound to be some wear and, 
therefore, our units are designed so 
that wear occurs on easily replaceable 
and inexpensive parts. The mainte- 
nance of such a machine is not expen- 
sive. A Chicago canner, fillin 
various types of soup, reports records 
of filling one million cans at a parts 
replacement cost of less than $100, 
or one hundredth of a cent per can. 


We also manufacture gravity fillers 
and pocket type units and can defi- 
nitely state that for accurate fill, 
speed and ease of cleaning, plus 
versatility, the piston filler has all the 
advantages but other conditions often 


dictate the use of the other type 
machines. 

What @re — plans for 1960? 
Have you analyzed where you will be 

roduction-wise in 1960? It’s a good 

me now to take a look and plan 
accordingly. You will be surprised to 
find that much of your present equip: 
ment will need to be replaced wi 
more modern high-speed units if you 
are to operate at a profit in 1960 in 
the face of vigorous competition. 


The food industry, more than any 
other, is closely geared to population 

wth. Our present population is 
60 million but growing at the rate of 
1% percent per year. This doesn’t 
sound like much in percentage, but 
means more to us when we say an 
average 2,500,000 additional mouths 
to feed every year. Therefore, by 
1960, we will have a population of 
175 million. 


If you are to enjoy the same per- 
centage of volume that you now have, 
fog some normal expansion, you will 

25 percent larger by 1960. 

Make your plans now so that you 
will be in a competitive position in 
1960, and we hope your plans will 
include some of the type of equipment 
that I have described. 


Filling Semi-solid Products 


By W. A. Brittin, 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 


Basically, the problems involved in 
the filling of semi-solid products vary 
little from those encountered in the 
filling of any other type product. We 
must deliver a certain amount of 
product to a container with a ares 
of accuracy and a rate of speed which 
will render the whole operation eco- 
nomical. 


The problems of my particular 
company are the filling of purees and 
foods of a coarse particle size designed 
for infant feeding. We have a large 
variety of products with varying 
degrees of viscosity and consistency, 
and all of these products must be 
filled from the same general type of 
filler. We fill into two sizes of con- 
tainer, a 5-oz. overflow capacity jar 
and an 8-oz. overflow capacity jar. 
Depending on the nature of the prod- 
ucts involved, we declare a 4% or 5-oz. 
net weight for our “strained” items 
and a 7% or 8-oz. net weight for our 
“junior” items. 


Perhaps our biggest problem in 
recent years has been tied up with the 
matter of speed of fill. The efficiency 
of raw material preparation has in- 
creased to the point where a larger 
volume of material is available for 
the filler to handle. With the develop- 
ment of automatic loading and un- 
loading equipment, fillers have been 
able to run at higher speeds and the 


pressure has been on the machinery 
companies to deliver filling h. 
which will run at increa 8 
with increased accuracy of fill. At 
the present time, we are filling our 
baby food items at rates in excess of 
500 jars per minute. We are certain 
that these filling speeds can be in- 
creased and the thoughts of 1,000 jars 
a minute filling speed are not nearly 
as fantastic as our 500 jars a minute 
filling speed were a short number of 
years ago. 


The accuracy of fill is extremely 
important no matter what the filling 
speed might be. Careful checks have 

n run on our present filling equip- 
ment and our records indicate an 
accuracy of better than one-tenth of 
an ounce between the maximum and 
minimum net weight from the various 
filler heads. This one-tenth of one 
ounce represents a maximum varia- 
tion and the average variation is 
actually much less. 


With increased speed comes a tend- 
ency for increased sloppiness of fill. 
This in itself is a very important 
factor, for in our operations one- 
eighth of an ounce loss per jar can 
amount to an additional 30.000 ounces 
ot the end of a day’s run. Our modern 
fillers can run smoothly at these in- 
creased s s with a verv accurate 
fill and little, if any, indication of 
sloppiness. 


Another factor in our filler selec- 
tion involves the ease with which it 
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can be cleaned. In our own particular 
business, we disassemble all equip- 
ment at the end of each working day 
for a thorough cleaning. Obviously, 
the simpler the construction of the 
machine, the easier it can be cleaned 
and the less chance there is for failure 
to clean properly. Closely correlated 
with the simplicity of design from a 
cleaning angle is the simplicity of 
design from wear and tear. A ma- 
chine which cruises along at 500 con- 
tainers per minute is receiving much 
more wear on its moving parts than 
one which fills at 200 or 300 containers 
per minute. It would be foolish to 
expect parts not to wear, but we are 
pleased to have this wear occur on 
easily replaceable parts. 


A few years ago, we encountered 
great difficulty in the filling of our 
junior food items which have a coarse 
particle size and, as with some vege- 
tables, a certain amount of free liquid. 
It has only been within recent years 
that we have been able to fill these 
items successfully at high speed. In 
the past, we have had difficulty in 
getting uniform products to the jars 
and in some instances have had a 
reduction in particle size due to action 
in the filler. 


We would not care to predict where 
these filling speeds will end in prod- 
ucts such as ours. Many complicating 
factors are involved and the fillers 
themselves must be looked at as in- 
tegral parts of the complete operation. 
To increase speed to 1,000 or more per 
minute would require a revamping 
of all the operations prior to the 
filling. There must be more efficient 
preparation of raw materials, either 
through better machinery or an in- 
crease in the amount of machinery. 
There must be an increase in the speed 
or efficiency of handling the empty 
containers; faster seamers or cappers 
would be required. In our case, 
where we pack in glass, we would 
have to have a more efficient and 
faster means of removal of the sealed 
packages into retort crates. We use a 
spot label and in our case faster 
filling speeds would also necessitate 
faster labeling speeds, or additional 
labelers. We cannot help but feel 
there is a point of diminishing return 
in simply increasing the filler speed. 


We have been pleased to be a party 
to these increases in filler speeds. 
First, we have taken some satisfaction 
in the fact that through the streamlin- 
ing of our operation and the increase 
in efficiency, we have been able to 
create a demand for fillers with in- 
creased filling speed, and we have 
been very gratified at the response 
and cooperation given us by the filler 
manufacturers who today can provide 
fast, efficient, economical, high-speed 
filling equipment. 


PROCESSING PROBLEMS 


Recent Experiments in Radiation Sterilization of Foods 


By G. B. Pratt 
and O. F. Ecklund, 
American Can Company 


In the last few years the possibility 
of using gamma radiation from nu- 
clear fission products to sterilize foods 
has captured the imagination of the 
canning industry. The particular at- 
traction of radiation sterilization 
arises from its power to sterilize with- 
out any appreciable temperature 
change, thus suggesting the possi- 
bility of packaging raw foods in her- 
metic containers which would not re- 
quire refrigerated storage. 


Nuclear fission products, as the 
name implies, are radioactive frag- 
ments from the fission of uranium- 
235 or other fissionable atoms, and 
accumulate as byproducts from the 
operation of atomic piles to produce 
nuclear power or to manufacture plu- 
tonium. These fission products in- 
clude isotopes which are constantly 
producing gamma radiation, a form 
of very penetrating radiation which is 
almost identical to X-rays and which 
will kill microoorganisms. 


Since actual fission product sources 
of gamma radiation are not now gen- 
erally available, experimental work 
must depend on a simulated fission 
product source. Cobalt-60, which is 
artificiaily propeces by neutron bom- 
bardment of cobalt-59 in a nuclear re- 
actor, serves this need in a very sat- 
isfactory manner. 


The cobalt-60 gamma radiation is 
not only similar to that from fission 
products but should give results ap- 
proximating those from machine gen- 
erated X-rays or cathode rays due to 
the general similarity of their action. 

This paper will describe experi- 
ments, most of which were performed 
at the Food Technology Department of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, to find some of the important 
factors affecting the sterilizing dose 
of radiation required. In addition, 
organoleptic examination of samples 
of four types of meat subjected to a 
} sterilizing dose of gamma radi- 
ation will be reported. hese latter 
samples were sterilized at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

This is, then, a two-pron ap- 

roach to radiation sterilization. 

irst, what factors will dictate the 
sterilization dose required? And sec- 
ond, what are the effects on the organ- 
oleptic qualities of the food? 


Some Factors Affecting Dosage Requirements 

To evaluate the resistance of a sus- 
pension of organisms to radiation, the 
suspension was sealed into 5 ml glass 
ampules approximately 16 mm in di- 
ameter and 45 mm long. These were 


inserted into a specially designed 
aluminum cylinder so that the posi- 
tion of each ampule was known and 
reproducible. 

This aluminum linder was in 
turn inserted into a 1% inch cylinder 
of radioactive cobalt-60 of about one 
kilocurie activity. While both beta 
and gamma radiations are being con- 
stantly produced by this cobalt-60 
source, the beta rays are entirely ab- 
sorbed by the aluminum. 

Radiation dosages are quoted in 
terms of reps units. One reps unit 
may be defined as the dosage which 
releases 93 ergs of energy in one gram 
of irradiated material. 

The doses reported herein were cal- 
culated from dose rates determined by 
irradiating ampules of ferrous ion 
dosimeter solution under the same 
conditions as the bacterial suspen- 
sions, and employing the relationshi 
that 20.2 micromoles per liter of ferric 
ion is produced per 1,000 repw. 


TYPE or CONTAMINATING ORGANISM 


Spore forming bacteria have shown 
themselves to be the most resistant of 
food spoilage organisms to both heat 
and ionizing radiations and are there- 
fore of greatest interest in determin- 
ing dosage requirements. 


Different types of spore forming or- 
—1 however, display different 
legrees of resistance. Suspensions of 
four important organisms in pork pea 
infusion broth were sealed in glass 
ampules and inserted for varying 
times in cylinders of radioactive co- 
balt-60 at the Brookhaven National 
Laboratories. In these experiments, 
pease of Bacillus stearothermophilus 
(F.S. 1518) and Clostridium botuli- 
num showed the greatest survival with 
Clostridium sporogenes (P.A. 3679) 
next, and with a Bacillus isolated from 
o—_ meat showing the least re- 
sistance. As a matter of fact, the 
suspension of F.S. 1518 showed a re- 
sistance comparable to that reported 
for Clostridium botulinum in a dif- 
ferent medium by B. H. Morgan and 
C. W. Bohrer of the National Canners 
Association at the last Convention. 
Thus, further work has involved prin- 
cipally F.S. 1518. 


NUMBER OF CONTAMINATING 
ORGANISMS 


Irradiation of two water suspen- 
sions of F.S. 1518 spores, one with 
about forty times the concentration 
of spores of the other (as was done 
at M. I. T. ), resulted in the phenome- 
non illustrated in Figure I. For any 
given dose, the same percentage of 
organisms survived in either suspen- 
sion, leaving always about 40 — 
as many organisms in the concen- 
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FIGURE | 
Survival Curves of Bacillus Stearothermophilus at Two Concentrations in Water 
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trated suspension as in the dilute. 
Thus, for a higher contamination, a 
greater dosage is required to effect 
a complete destruction than when con- 
tamination is less. 


MEDIUM IN WHICH ORGANISMS 
ARE IRRADIATED 


Figure II illustrates survival curves 
of spores of F. S. 1518 irradiated in 
two media: deionized water, and nu- 
trient broth. It is immediately ap- 
parent that very much greater doses 
would be required to induce contami- 
nation by a given amount in nutrient 
broth than in water. It seems pos- 
sible, therefore, that different ty 
of food products might require differ- 
ent doses for sterilization. 


Acipity (pH) or Mepium 


Nutrient broth was adjusted to a 
series of pH levels between 3 and 9, 
inoculated, and irradiated to deter- 
mine whether the changed level of 
acidity would influence survival of 
F. S. 1518. Statistically significant 
differences in survival were actually 
noted although the differences were 
small, In contrast to conventional 
heat sterilization where spores are 
more readily destroyed in acid solu- 
tions, the evidence indicates that the 
least resistance, in the range from pH 
3 to 9, may be near the neutral point 
for this organism. 


PRESENCE OF AIR DURING IRRADIATION 


When suspensions of spores of an 
anaerobe, P. A. 3679, and an aerobe, 


1.0 16 


F.S. 1518, were irradiated at about 
650,000 rep, both in air and under 29 
inches vacuum, percent survival of 
3679 was 3.3 percent in air and 5 per- 
cent in vacuum. Survival of 1518 
was 2.9 percent in air and 9.3 per- 
cent in vacuum. These differences are 
calculated to be significant at the 1 
percent level of confidence in the case 


of the 1518 and at the 5 percent level 
in the case of 3679. 


PRESENCE OF SODIUM ASCORBATE 


Sodium ascorbate has been proposed 
as an additive to react with free radi- 
cals formed during irradiation to help 
prevent color and flavor changes in 
some products. It was of interest to 
determine whether it also protects 
bacterial spores which would, of 
course, necessitate higher radiation 
doses for sterilization. 


Experiments with sodium ascorbate 
at levels of 1/10 percent and 1 percent 
in nutrient broth indicated no signifi- 
oat effect on survival of spores of 

18. 


From the number of factors in- 
flueneing the required dosage, it is 
apparent that no one sterilizing dose 
can be recommended for all possible 
applications. 


Organoleptic Examination of Irradiated Meat 


Perhaps the first concern after as- 
surance that sterilization can be ef- 
fected with gamma radiation is over 
the taste, odor, and appearance of the 
product so sterilized. 


To investigate the organoleptic 
properties of irradiated meats, sam- 
ples of ground beef, beef tenderloin, 
pork luncheon meat, and ham in 211 
x 300 cans were subjected to a 2 mil- 
lion rep dose of gamma radiation 
from the 10 kilocurie cobalt-60 source 
at the University of Michigan. 


Although the Michigan source is 
probably the strongest available in the 
world today, radiation time required 
was over 24 hours. 


Samples have been stored at 40° 
F., 70 F., and 98°F., and have been 
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opened at one to two month intervals 
to date, the latest examination having 
been at five months. 


The appearance of the irradiated 
beef resembled attractive fresh meat 
and did not show the overcooked ap- 
pearance of the thermally processed 
controls. The pork luncheon meat, 
however, was abnormally fat so that 
liquified fat separated out from the 
rest of the meat in all samples, with 
the fat from the irradiated samples 
being a pinkish hue. The irradiated 
ham was firmer and lighter in color 
than the thermally processed sample. 


The samples were subjected to or- 
ganoleptic analysis by an experienced 
taste panel. A 2 of opinion 
as to flavor was found. Some tasters 
did not detect an off-flavor in all of 
the irradiated samples, and a few who 
did detect flavor differences did not 
find the irradiated flavor objection- 
able. Most of the tasters, however, 
reported varying dezrees of off-flavor. 
Ham appeared to have the least no- 
ticeable off-flavor. 


When samples stored at 40°F., 
70°F., and 98°F., have been compared, 
no consistent differences have been 
found in samples stored at these dif- 
ferent temperatures, nor was an 0. 

arent differences in degree of off- 
avor reported after different periods 
of storage. 


Samples of beef and pork were ir- 
radiated with and without sodium 
ascorbate to determine whether the 
irradiation off-flavor was reduced by 
this additive. Some improvement in 
beef flavor seems to have been ac- 
complished by the ascorbate although 
the difference cannot be reported as 
conclusive. No difference was found 
in pork luncheon meat with added as- 
corbate. 


Irradiation in the frozen state re- 
sulted in improved flavor in the ir- 
radiated beef, but again, this differ- 
ence was not noted in the pork. 


Pasteurization of beef by heating 
to 160° F. can center temperature after 
irradiation did not affect the off-flavor 
in any consistent manner nor did fry- 
ing the samples prior to testing. The 
object of the pasteurization treatment 
was to inactivate enzymes. Consider- 
ation of these flavor results would in- 
dicate that enzyme inactivation ma 
not be necessary with these meat a 4 
ucts. However, these results are not 
believed to be typical of most food 
products. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Many factors were found to affect 
the radiation sterilization require- 
ments of food. Among these were the 
type and concentration of the con- 
taminating organisms, the nature of 
the medium in which the organisms 
are contained, and the presence of air. 
Factors having but slight effect or no 
effect at all were the pH of the me- 
dium containing the organisms and 


the presence of the free radical ac- 
ceptor, sodium ascorbate. 


Samples of meat which had been 
subject to sterilization dosages of 
gamma radiation were found by many 
tasters to have objectionable taste 
characteristics, This objectionable 
flavor was reduced in beef but not 
entirely eliminated by irradiating the 
meat while frozen or, to a lesser ex- 
tent, by the addition of sodium as- 
corbate. The objectionable flavors 
1 in pork were not reduced 
y these treatments. Pasteurization 


after irradiation seemed to have no 
effect on the flavor after storage. 


The results indicate no serious de- 
terioration in quality during storage 
of radiation sterilized meats, but the 
off-flavors developed by the radiation 
continue to present an obstacle to com- 
mercial application. 
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Enzyme Regeneration in High Temperature-Short Time 
Sterilized Canned Foods 


By R. B. Guyer 
and J. W. Holmquist, 
Continental Can Company 


As you well know the public wants 
a high quality product at a low cost. 
The canner must meet the demands 
of the public but still must make a 
profit; therefore, he must operate as 
efficiently as possible. These demands 
have brought about many develop- 
ments and improvements in unit proc- 
esses and techniques; for example, 
high temperature-short time steriliza- 
tion techniques which have not only 
speeded production, but have also im- 
proved the quality of the sterilized 
canned food products. The use of high 
temperature-short time sterilization 
techniques has brought to our atten- 
tion factors which previously had not 
been given too much consideration 
in thermal processing. One of these 
factors is the inactivation and subse- 
quent regeneration of enzymes. 


It has long been recognized that en- 
zyme activity has an adverse effect 
upon the quality of fruits and vege- 
tables. Although a great deal of data 
has been reported on the inactivation 
of enzymes in dehydrated or frozen 
fruits and vegetables, only a limited 
amount of data has been reported on 
the inactivation of enzymes in canned 
fruits and vegetables. One example 
repo concerns the early attempts 
to can or bottle citrus juices. These 
attempts were unsuccessful primarily 
because the amount of heat required 
to pasteurize the juice was not suffi- 
cient to inactivate the enzymes. Asa 
result of the enzyme activity there 
was a loss of flavor and a loss of 
cloud. Dr. Joslyn and his associates 
(2) at the University of California 
studied the problem and found that it 
was necessary to heat citrus juices to 
190°F, to 200°F. to inactivate the en- 
zymes and thus maintain the cloud 
in the processed citrus juices. 

Dr. Esselen (1) of the University of 
Massachusetts, in reviewing the ther- 
mal inactivation of enzymes as re- 
lated to heat processed canned food 
products, sta that it has been fre- 
quently assumed that the heat treat- 


ment given canned products to des- 
troy microorganisms capable of caus- 
ing bacterial spoilage was more than 
adequate to destroy enzymes naturally 
occurring in the tissues of most plant 
life. Dr. Esselen further stated that 
while this assumption is undoubtedly 
true in the case of low-acid foods 
which require a relatively long process 
to destroy bacterial spores, it may not 
necessarily hold in the case of acid 
products such as fruits and pickles 
which usually are given a relatively 
short and mild heat treatment. 


As early as the turn of the century, 
various investigators reported a phe- 
nomenon known as regeneration of 
enzymes. These investigations, for the 
most part, have been limited to re- 

neration of the enzyme peroxidase. 

here were several reasons for this. 
The enzyme peroxidase is commonly 
found in fruits and vegetables, and 
available information indicates that it 
is one of the most heat resistant en- 
zymes normally encountered in these 
foods. In addition, its presence is 
easily detected by a relatively simple 
test. For these two reasons, the in- 
activation of peroxidase has been used 
extensively as an indicator of ade- 
quate blanching or enzyme inactiva- 
tion especially in the fields of dehy- 
dration and freezing. 


The phenomenon of regeneration of 
heat inactivated peroxidase has been 
studied by a number of investigators. 
For example, when working with tur- 
nip juice, Schwimmer (6) of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture found that 
regeneration was largely a function of 
the heat rate. Fellers and his asso- 
ciates (3, 4, 5) at the University of 
Massachusetts extensively investi- 
gated thermal destruction, regenera- 
tion, and stability of peroxidase in 
acid foods and found that while per- 
oxidase showed evidence of regenera- 
tion after it had been partially inacti- 


vated by heat, no evidence of regen- 
eration was evident up to 20 hours 
bester heating if the enzyme was com- 
pletely inactivated initially. 


The destruction of an enzyme is 


n the amount 
nature its pro- 


entirely dependent u 
of heat required to 
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tein constituents. The regeneration 
of heat inactivated enzymes has been 
attributed to a reversion of the de- 
natured protein to its native state 
after heating and cooling. It would 
appear that the enzyme must be 
heated sufficiently to irreversibly de- 
nature its protein in order to prevent 
regeneration of the enzyme. The 
time-temperature relationship neces- 
sary to prevent this undesirable en- 
zyme regeneration in heated or proc- 
essed foods is limited to little data, 
some of which are shown in this work. 
In some cases, partial inactivation of 
the enzyme seems to be sufficient to 
prevent undesirable changes in the ul- 
timate product, such as some dehy- 
drated and frozen foods. Since the 
enzyme peroxidase catalyzes the oxi- 
dation of various compounds, a slight 
degree of enzyme regeneration might 
lead to undesirable changes in food 
22 if given a long enough time 
net. 


As previously stated, it has been 
assumed generally that the long heat 
processes given low-acid foods are ade- 
quate to destroy enzymes. However, 
with the introduction of the high tem- 

rature-short time principle of ster- 
lization, employing the agitating 
type retort or flash sterilization in 
conjunction with aseptic canning, the 
problem of enzyme inactivation and 
subsequent regeneration became an 
important factor in determining proc- 
essing times. 


During the years which saw the de- 
velopment of short time-high tempera- 
ture techniques in the heating and 
sterilization of canned foods, a num- 
ber of observations were made con- 
cerning the peculiar behavior of the 
oy of the canned products. Al- 

ough at the time the causes see 
remote, the bulk of the evidence now 
available certainly indicates the 
changes were the result of enzyme 
activity. For example, when flash 
sterilization of citrus juices was first 
introduced, it was found that the ster- 
ilization temperatures normally em- 
ployed (180°-190° F.) were insuffi- 
cient to prevent enzyme activity, and 
it was found necessary—in some cases 
—to raise the temperatures to as high 
as 240°F. to effect complete enzyme 
inactivity. Although the raise in tem- 
perature was substantial and more 
than adequate to destroy spoilage or- 
ganisms, it did not adversely affect 
the flavor. 


In some of the early test packs of 
canned whole kernel corn processed 
at high temperatures for short times, 
it was noted that the general quality of 
the corn after processing was excep- 
tionally good, but that an off-flavor 
tended to develop as the storage period 
was lengthened. To eliminate the off- 
flavor development it was necessary to 
increase the sterilization value of the 
process by increasing the time at a 
given temperature. Similar observa- 


tions were made in test packs of sev- 
eral Chinese-type foods. 


During 1950, an investigation was 
undertaken to evaluate the use of the 
high temperature-short time principle 
for canned peas. The processing tem- 
peratures used were 280°F., 300°F., 
and 320 F. The times at these tem- 

ratures were such that the calcu- 
ated sterilization values were well 
above those necessary for steriliza- 
tion. However, it was noted that off- 
flavors and odors developed in most 
variables. The off-flavor was 
scribed as the typical strawlike off- 
flavor normally associated with un- 
derblanched frozen peas. An exami- 
nation showed catalase and peroxidase 
activity in nearly all variables. 


As a result of these findings an in- 
vestigation was undertaken to study 
enzyme inactivation and possible re- 
8 in canned peas processed 
n a high temperature-short time 
agitating retort. For this purpose 
freshly shelled sweet type peas were 
washed, water blanched at 190°F. 
for three minutes, and cooled. The 
peas were filled manually into 
enameled 202 x 214 cans and boiling 
brine was added just before the cans 
were closed. The cans were then 
ages me for various lengths of time 

calculated sterilizing values in an 
agitating-type retort at 260°F., and 
in a still-type retort at 250°F. and 
240°F. The agitating type processes 
were carried out in a laboratory model, 
end-over-end retort. The still proc- 
esses were carried out in thermal 
death time units, since with these 
units it was possible to bring the tem- 
perature to the desired point almost 


Table 1 


Activity and Flavor of Canned 

Peas Stored at Room Temperature for Eight 
Months 

Steri- Process Percent of 

lising time Original 

Value in Peroxidase 

Fe Minutes Activity 


260° F. Agitating Process 


Flavor 


5 3 0.4 Very Viny Off-Flavor 
9 4 0.4 Very Viny Off-Flavor 
12 5 0.1 Slight Viny Off-Flavor 

16 6 0 No Off-Flavor 
20 7 0 No Off-Flavor 
23 s 0 No Off-Flavor 
250° F. Still Process 
3 6 0.25 Very Viny Off-Flavor 
5 s 0.1 Slight Viny Off-Flavor 
7 10 Trace No Off-Flavor 
0 12 0 No Off-Fiavor 
11 14 0 No Off-Flavor 
13 16 0 No Off-Flavor 
240° F. Still Process 
3.5 15 0 No Off-Flavor 
4.9 20 0 No Off-Flavor 
6.3 25 0 No Off-Flavor 
7.7 30 0 No Off-Flavor 
9.1 35 0 No Off-Flavor 
10.5 40 0 No Off-Flavor 


immediately and to cool very rapidly 
following processing. 


The peroxidase activity was de- 
termined on the raw peas, both before 
and after blanching on each processed 


variable within two hours after proc- 
essing and at intervals after sev- 
eral months’ storage at room tempera- 
ture. The results of the peroxidase 
activity determinations are presented 
in Table 1. The symbol Fo“ is the 
equivalent sterilizing value of the 
1 in terms of minutes at 250 F. 
t is a means of comparing processes. 
The longer the process the higher the 
Fo value for a given temperature. 
Most commercial processes for peas in 
small can sizes are based on an Fo 
value of 8. A number of the variables 
included in this investigation fall con- 
siderably below this value, but this 
was done so that a comparison could 
be made between theoretical bacterial 
destruction data and a possible curve 
for enzyme inactivation. 


As mfght be expected, peroxidase 
was very active in the peas before 
they were blanched. There was no 
detectable activity immediately after 
blanching or in any of the canned 
variables within two hours after proc- 
essing. All of the variables were 
again tested for peroxidase activity 
24 hours after processing. As shown 
in Figure I, the variable given the 
shortest process in an agitating retort 
at 260° F. had a fraction of one per- 
cent of its original peroxidase activity. 
In all subsequent examinations this 
variable continued to show enzyme ac- 
tivity at approximately the same level. 
After one and two weeks’ storage at 
room temperature, examinations re- 
vealed regeneration of peroxidase in 
two other variables processed at 
260°F. in an agitating retort. 


Peroxidase activity was detected in 
several variables processed in a still 
retort at 250 F. However, it should 
be noted that in this case, where re- 
generation occurred, the processes are 
below those recommended for peas. 


No ae activity was detected in 
any of the variables processed in a 
still retort at 240°F., even though a 
majority of the variables fell short of 
the recommen process time at this 
temperature. 


After eight months’ storage all vari- 
ables were taste tested. The results 
show that those variables which had 
continually showed evidence of peroxi- 
dase activity throughout the studies 
(Variables 1-2-7) had a very definite 
viny-type off-flavor. Some of the vari- 
ables (3 and 8) which had lower levels 
of activity were judged to have a 
slight viny-type off-flavor. 


The data which are presented seem 
to indicate that thermal inactivation 
of enzymes in processed peas does not 
follow the same type curve as that 
for the thermal destruction of micro- 
organisms. The majority of the vari- 
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ables processed at 240°F. were given 
processes below that recommended for 
peas; yet no peroxidase activity was 
noted in any of these variables. It 
would appear that under these con- 
ditions the time and temperature were 
adequate to inactivate the enzyme. On 
the other hand, enzyme activity was 
noted in variables of Fo value 9 and 
12 when the peas were processed at 
260°F. in an agitating type retort. 
These results would seem to indicate 
that the curve of destruction of per- 
oxidase in canned peas is much flatter 
or less steep than that effective for 
bacterial destruction. 


As previously stated, the many im- 
rovements and developments which 
ave been made in processing tech- 
niques have not only speeded pro- 
duction, but have also improved the 
quality of the sterilized canned food 
products. By application both ex- 
perimentally and commercially, high 
temperature-short time processes have 
been shown to have definite quality 
and nutritive preserving benefits for 
many natural and formulated food 
roducts. The time-temperature re- 
ationships used in specific pote 
tions are determined mainly by the 
time-temperature requirements for the 
destruction of spoilage bacteria. The 
main objectives of these studies, as 
reported, are to bring forth a limited 
number of observations which clearly 
show that enzyme regeneration does 
occur and that the time-temperature 
relationship for high temperature 
rocesses must be clearly established 
or complete enzyme destruction in 
some products to insure flavor sta- 
bility. In instances where the enzyme 
regeneration problem exists, longer 
times of heating must be used to 
meet enzyme destruction requirements. 
Fortunately one of the inherent ad- 
vantages of high temperature-short 
time processing is that this additional 
amount of heat may be applied in a 
very short time. rom a practical 
standpoint, this should encourage the 
broad application of the short time- 
high temperature principle for the 
advantages, — qualitywise, 
which may be obtained for many prod- 
ucts. 
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Container Sterilization for Acid Products 


by Hot Fill-Hold-Cool Procedures 


By C. p. Collier 

and C. T. Townsend, 
Western Branch Laboratory, 
National Canners Association 


Many acid food products such as 
tomato juice, puree and paste, and 
fruit nectars and concentrates are 
“presterilized” before canning and 
filled sufficiently hot to kill spoilage 
organisms on the container and cover 
during a short holding period between 
closing and cooling. In fruit and to- 
mato concentrates, bacteria of the 
genus Lactobacillus and certain yeasts 
are of primary concern. This is also 
true for unconcentrated fruit products 
with a pH below 4.0. A few interest- 
ing observations can be reported on 
the growth characteristics of spoilage 
organisms in tomato paste which are 
present as a result of container con- 
tamination or leakage. In yeasts, 
rapid spoilage occurs and a lar 
amount of gas is produced, which is 
often sufficient to burst the can in 
less than a week after packing. If 
lactobacilli are present, however, gas 
is produced slowly and even a month 
after packing the cans are usually in 
low vacuum to soft swell stages. The 
epetings bacteria are usually found on 
the surface of the product, where they 
form colonies, the interior of the paste 
being sterile, whereas yeast spoilage 
generally occurs throughout the prod- 
uct. 


There have been no published re- 
porte as to the temperatures attained 
y the container surfaces during the 
holding ＋ under various condi- 
tions, and the adequacy of these tem- 
peratures to prevent spoilage. The 
studies reported in this paper were 
made to evaluate the effects of com- 
mercial conditions on can surface tem- 
peratures as a basis for processing 
recommendations to the canning in- 
dustry. The work was divided into 
three phases: (1) the determination 
of the heat resistance of significant 
spoilage organisms; (2) the investiga- 
tion of factors influencing the tempera- 
tures of the can surfaces during filling 
and holding operations; and (3) a 
survey of the procedures used com- 
mercially and the can temperatures 
attained. 


Heat Resistance of Spoilage Organisms 


To determine the heat resistance of 
significant spoilage organisms, 16 cul- 
tures morphologically and culturally 
resembling lactobacilli, and one yeast 
culture were tested. These cultures 
were isolated from spoilage outbreaks 
investigated during the past four 
years. Most cases involved concen- 
trated acid products, mainly tomato 
paste. Six of the cultures were dis- 
carded before the thermal death time 
(TDT) tests were made because of 
insufficient growth in culture. Of the 
remaining 11, the resistances in phos- 
phate buffer at 150° F. were as fol- 


RATE OF DESTRUCTION CURVES 
Lactobaciliue in Tomato Juice 
(Heated samples subcultured in orange serum agar) 
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lows: 4 isolates (including the yeast) 
survived 19 minutes, the longest heat- 
ing time; 4 survived 14 but not 19 
minutes; 1 survived 9 but not 14 
minutes; 1 survived 4 minutes but not 
9; and 1 failed to survive 4 minutes. 
The heat resistance of the Lacto- 
bacillus culture which showed the high- 
est heat resistance in phosphate buffer 
was determined in tomato juice. A 
recovery (or subculture) method was 
used and the resulting data did not 
plot as straight line death rate (D) 
curves (see Figure I). 


Other tests on the yeast and two 
Lactobacillus isolates and a composite 
of the cther isolates in both tomato 
juice and paste indicated that these 
organisms were only slightly more re- 
sistant in paste than in juice. The re- 
sistance could be described for both 
products as an average z of 10 and 
a maximum Fw of 6.3. In general 
terms it would require 63 minutes at 
140° F., 6.3 minutes at 150° F. or 0.63 
minute at 160° F. to destroy the or- 
gem in numbers in the range 100,- 

to 1,000,000. These processes are 
only slightly higher than those recom- 
mended for the pasteurization of milk 
(see Figure II). 


It should be realized that the re- 
sistance value of 6.3 minutes at 150° F. 
is for these organisms suspended in 
juice or paste. If the organisms are 
adhering the inside surface of the 
can or cover, they may not come in 
contact with the product and the re- 
sistance might be better characterized 
by that for the 1 — buffer, 
namely more than 19 minutes at 150 


Heating Characteristics of Can Surfaces 


Two methods were used to determine 
the temperature of can surfaces dur- 
ing washing, filling, sealing, and hold- 
ing. The first involved the use of 
thermocouples soldered to the inside 
of the can or cover. The thermocouple 
wires were led through a selector 
switch to a potentiometer which gave 
direct temperature readings. The 
second method utilized a surface tem- 
perature pyrometer having a range of 
60° to 220° F. Temperatures measured 
by this pyrometer were in close agree- 
ment with those measured by the 
thermo-couples, and consequently the 
pyrometer was used in the cannery 
survey. 


| 


milk pasteurization). 


THERMAL DEATH TIME CURVES 
(Maximum resistance of yeasts and Lactobacilli in 
tomato products as compared with recommended 


On the basis of thermocouple read- 
ings, the coldest area on the can sur- 
face for conduction heating products 
in cans held upright and stationary 
was at the top double seam. This 
temperature averaged about 10° F. 
lower than the center lid temperature. 


WASHING Empty CANS 


It is a common practice to wash 
the empty cans with hot water or to 
blow them out with steam. The cans 
are usually inverted during this opera- 
tion and may travel some distance in 
this position after being washed. The 
surface temperatures of a No. 10 can 
were determined during various wash- 
ing procedures in steam and in water 


“at 195° F. The lethal effects of the 


washing systems were Fin = for a 
Z-second water wash, and Fiw = 0.7 
for a 3-second steam wash, indicating 
that hot water heats the cans more 
effectively than steam. 


FILLING PROCEDURES 


The product is usually filled at a 
temperature of 195° F. or higher. 
No. 10 cans filled with concentrated 
1 travel for 15 to 45 seconds 

fore the lids are placed on them 


7 
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BOTTOM CAN TEMPERATURE 
BETWEEN FILLING AND CLOSING 
(Tomate Juice in No. 10 cane, 
Fill Temperature 204°F) 


Dry rubber belt 


Wet rubber belt 
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and the closure made. For juices in 
46-0. or 12-0. cans, the travel time 
between filler and seamer is 3 to 10 
seconds. During this period the tem- 
peratures of bottom ends of No. 10 
cans filled with tomato paste and to- 
mato juice were measured (see Fig- 
ures III and IV). The lethal effects 
during the first 30 seconds after filling 
tomato paste at 200° F. range from 
0 to 2 minutes at 150° F. if the can 
is held on a wet metal or rubber sur- 
face. For juice filled at 204° F. and 
cans held on wet metal, the minimum 
lethal effect was found to be Fe 25 
in the first 6 seconds after filling. 


CLOSING AND HOLDING PROCEDURES 


When the filled can reaches the 
seamer, a lid which has received no 
revious heat treatment is placed on 
t and the closure made, Holding the 
cans upright and stationary after 
sealing resulted in the temperature 
differentials shown in Table 1 


Tomato juice and concentrates, and 
fruit nectars and concentrates heat 
principally by conduction when the 
cans are conveyed in an upright posi- 
tion without agitation. The difference 
between headspace and product “fill” 
temperatures was found to be about 
20° F. when the cans were closed im- 
mediately after filling. The difference 


FIGURE IV 


TABLE 1 
Temperature Differentials Between Product, Headspace and Lid 
Holding Time 
time Temperature differentials, °F Maximum lid required 
between temperature for lid to 
Product filling and Comments Product Head- for reach stable“ 
sealing and head- space Product 200° F. fll temperature 
min.) space and nid and lid CF.) (min.) 
or 34 78 11 189 1.0 
5 Outside of lid 4 s 12 18S, 1.5 
wet with water 
0 23 30 170 1.5 
5 “4 9 10 14 156 1.5 
7 30 6-7 36-37 163 1.5 
0 20 10 a» 170 1.5 
0 20 12 32 168 1.3 
* Cans closed immediately after filling. Within 3° F. of maximum. 


Water. 
Water 


Tomato juice 
Tomato juice. 
Tomato juice 
Tomato paste 


Apricot concentrate 


between lid and tempera- 


tures was 6° to 12° 


A series of tests was made to deter- 
mine what conditions during the filling 
period influence the tem- 
the can surface. 
cans with thermocouples soldered to 
the inside surfaces were used. The 
cans were filled with apricot concen- 
and, unless other- 
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FIGURE V 


Effec: of Fill Temperature on Can Surface Temperature 
(Cans filled with apricot concentrate and held upright after closure) 


wise noted, were held stationary. 
data presented in the Figures are 
es of 2 to 3 tests, unless de- 
as temperature range. 
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proportion to t 
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In other words, a 10° 
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ture both for the surface in contact 
with the product and that in contact 
a the neadspace bubble (see Figure 


No. 10 cans were filled with apricot 
concentrate to headspace levels of 10, 
22 and 33 thirty-seconds inch. Assum- 
ing 10/32 to the normal fill, the 
larger headspaces were found to in- 
fluence the temperature of the can 
ends above the headspace mainly by 
reducing the rate at which that surface 
reached a stable or maximum tempera- 
ture. Similarly, if the inside of the 
lid, before it was placed on the can, 
was wet with cold water or cold prod- 
uct, a slower rate of heating the lid 
resulted (see Figure VI). 


Both the rate at which the lid heated 
and the maximum temperature reached 
by the lid were lowered by holding the 
can after filling and before closure for 
more than a minute (see Figure VII). 
Such a condition may occur in event 
of a seamer breakdown. 


In some canneries a slow, continuous 
flow of water is directed over various 
parts of the seaming or can handling 
equipment to prevent caking of the 
product on these surfaces, This water 
may splash on the sealed can and 
form a small puddle on the lid, which 


was found to rapidly reduce the tem- 
perature of the can surface in contact 
with it (see Figure VII). 


After a can has been filled with 

ste or fruit concentrate and sealed 
t must be washed before the spilled 
product dries on the outside. For to- 
mato juice or fruit nectar, washing 
the can immediately after seaming is 
not essential because adequate wash- 
ing occurs in the cooling water. The 
temperature of the water used to wash 
cans of concentrate was found to be 
as high as 205° F. in some canneries 
and as low as 65° F. in others. Lab- 
oratory tests showed that this washing 
procedure has a marked influence on 
the temperature of the can surfaces 
in contact with the product and those 
above the headspace. The cans in 
these tests were filled, sealed, and held 
upright during and after the wash. 
However, immediately after washing 
they were tipped to remove the excess 
water and then returned to the upright 

sition. Cold water washing was 
ound to lower the temperature of the 
can surface 35° to 40° F., while hot 
(200° F.) and warm (140° F.) wash 
water lowered the surface temperature 
about 20° F. (see Figures VIII and 
I 


Holding the cans in an upright posi- 
tion after washing is probably the 
most unfavorable condition for heat- 
ing of the can surface, Most canners 
invert or roll the cans after washin 
to rid them of the excess water an 
this usually results in higher surface 
temperatures. 


Laboratory experiments, the data 
from which are presented in Figure X, 
have shown that the influence of the 
belt materials on can surface tempera- 
tures during the holding period is 
similar to that during the filling opera- 
tion. The 3 materials are 
listed in order of their inereasingly 
adverse effect on the temperature of 
the can surface in contact with them: 


Drop in 
Material Surface Temperature, F. 
Stin air 0 
Dry rubber 4 
Dry metal 16 
Wet rubber 30 
Wet metal 54 


During the holding period the cans 
may travel along a conveyor which is 
exposed to air currents or may enter 
the first section of a forced air evapo- 
rator cooler, a type which utilizes the 
—1 effects of evaporation of a sur- 
face fil 


m of water cool the cans. 


EFFECT OF COVER CONDITION ON ITS TEMPERATURE 
(Cane filled with apricot concentrate at 200°F 
and beid upright after closure) 
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EFFECT OF HOLDING TIME BEFORE SEALING 


(Cans filled with apricot concentrate at 200°F and held upright after closure) 


ON COVER TEMPERATURE 


EFFECT OF HEADSPACE ON COVER TEMPERATURE 
(Cane filled with apricet concentrate at 200°F 
and held upright after cloeure) 


Water placed on lid 
at 2.0 minutes 


TIME (MINUTES) FROM CLOSING CAN 


EFFECT OF COLD WATER 

PUDDLED ON COVER 
ON COVER TEMPERATURE 

(Cans filled with apricot concentrate 


at 200° F and held upright after cloeure) 
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This first section of such a cooler may 

free of water, but may still have 
strong air currents directed on the 
cans, which considerably influence the 
temperature of the can surface in con- 
tact with the product and of that in 
contact with the headspace bubble. 
The results of directing strong air cur- 
rents on a stationary can are pre- 
sented in Figure XI and show that the 
temperature of the can surface in con- 
tact with the product is lowered about 
22° F., while that of the surface in 
contact with the headspace bubble is 
lowered about 47° F. during a 2-min- 
ute exposure. 


The influence on can surface tem- 
peratures of inverting and rolling No. 
10 cans of conduction-heating products 
was investigated. Inverting the can 
on a dry, slow heat-conducting surface 
resulted in an increase in temperature 
of the canner’s end and a decrease in 
temperature of the can company end. 
If the can is rolled guring the holding 
period the main benefits appear to be 
the removal of excess wash water from 
the can and minimizing the area of 
the can in contact with the surface of 
the conveying system (see Figures 
XII and XIII). 


To determine if the juices and nec- 
tars would transfer heat more rapidly 


to the container than would the con- 
centrates, No. 10 cans of tomato juice 
and tomato paste, filled at 200° F. and 
sealed, were washed with cold or hot 
water with the cans rolling during and 
after the wash. The temperatures of 
the can surfaces, both end and side, 
were taken during this time (see Fig- 
ure XIV). It can be seen that for the 
more fluid product, tomato juice, move- 
ment of the can results in agitation of 
the product and a higher and more 
uniform surface temperature. For 
the less fluid product, tomato paste, 
product agitation does not necessarily 
occur with can movement and much 
lower can surface temperatures result. 


A duplicate test was made with 
No. 2 cans and similar results were 
obtained (see Figure XV). 


Occasionally cans coming from the 
filler are slack filled. The operator 
may then pour the product from one 
can into others to complete the fill. 
The influence of this topping operation 
on the can surface temperature was 
investigated. The cans were filled to 
about 1 inch headspace with product 
at 200 F. They were then topped 
with product at 180° and 160 F. and 
closed, It was found that pouring the 
cooler product into the partially filled 
cans so that some mixing occurs has 


EFFECT OF WASHING PROCEDURE ON 
CAN BOTTOM TEMPERATURE 
(Cane filled with apricet concentrate at 200°F and held upright after closure) 


little or no influence on the cover tem- 
perature, while layering the product 
on top of the material already in the 
can lowers the cover temperature. 


Survey of Commercial Procedures 


A survey of 16 canneries was made 
during the 1953 tomato season in 
order to compare the surface temper- 
atures from the laboratory studies 
with those of cans filled, sealed and 
held under commercial conditions. 
The temperature of the product at the 
filler was 195° F. to 202° F. for tomato 

aste, and 195° F. to 208° F. for juice. 
he temperature of the water used to 
wash the cans immediately after seal- 
ing was 65° F. to 205° F. The sealed 
cans were usually turned on their 
sides and rolled after washing to rid 
them of excess water. Cans of tomato 
juice and vegetable ＋ cocktail were 
eld after sealing for approximately 
1 to 3 minutes before water cooling, 
while the cans of tomato paste were 
either air cooled or held at least 4.8 
minutes before cooling with water. 
This last fact is significant, because 
a 3-minute holding period between 
sealing and cooling the cans had been 
considered adequate for container 
sterilization for both juices and con- 
centrated products. Of 11 packers of 


EFFECT OF WASHING PROCEDURE ON COVER TEMPERATURE 
(Cane filled with apricot concentrate at 200°F and held upright after clooure) 
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tomato paste, 7 were air cooling the 
No. 10 cans; 2 of these processed the 
cans 2 minutes at 200° F. before air 
cooling; and the 4 packers who were 
not air cooling were holding the cans 
4.8 to 12 minutes before water cooling. 
The calculated lethality of the heat 
treatment of the can surfaces was 
12 to 83 minutes at 150° F. for the 
cans of paste not air cooled, and 25 to 
800 minutes at 150° F. for those air 
cooled, If a 3-minute hold were used 
for these cans, the lethality of 5 of 
the 9 processes investigated would be 
between 3.2 and 10 minutes at 150° F. 
These five systems included all those 
using cold water to wash the cans 
immediately after closing. 


When filled with tomato juice, all 
cans attained a temperature during 
the holding period of at least 170° F., 
and the following were the temper- 
ature ranges: 404 x 700 cans, 160° to 
183° F.; 211x414 cans, 162° to 179° 
F.; and 202 x 308 cans, 145° to 184° F. 
For tomato paste in No. 10 cans the 
range was 145° to 175° F. with, in 
some cases, 154° F. being the maxi- 
mum temperature the can surface 
attained. These temperatures are in 
close agreement with those of Figures 
XIV and XV which were obtained by 
laboratory experiments. For tomato 


uice, the calculated lethalities of the 

t treatments at the can surfaces 
were more uniform and more severe 
than for the tomato paste even though 
far shorter holding times were used. 
This indicates that some agitation in 
the container occurs for this more 
fluid product, 


Discussion 


Products packed by hot fill, hold and 
cool procedures can be divided into 
two groups, (1) those that are capable 
of being agitated by movement of the 
can and (2) those where product 
3 does not necessarily occur 
when the can is moved. The first 
group includes tomato and fruit juices 
and nectars, while the second includes 
tomato paste, fruit concentrates, apple 
sauce, and preserves, Cans of juice 
and nectar are usually handled in such 
a way as to obtain agitation, which 
results in exchange of the surface 
layer of the product with the hotter 
material toward the center of the can, 
and consequently in relatively high 
can surface temperatures. It follows, 
then, that any condition which leads 
to cooling of the can surface is not as 
critical for the first group of products 
as it is for the second group. 

There are certain conditions during 
the filling and holding periods which 


EFFECT OF BELT MATERIAL ON CAN BOTTOM TEMPERATURE 
(Cane filled with apricot concentrate at 200°F and held upright efter closure) 


Dry rubber belt 


exert considerable influence on the 
can surface temperature for these two 
groups of products. For the first 
group they are as follows: 


Factors considerably lowering can 
surface temperatures: 


Low product temperature at filler 

Wet metal belts 

Failure to agitate can and con- 
tents 


Factors moderately lowering can 
surface temperatures: 


Strong, cold air currents 
ay metal or wet rubber belts 
Cold water washing of closed cans 


For the second group of products, 
those that are less fluid, the conditions 
which tend to lower can surface tem- 
peratures are as follows: 


Factors considerably lowering can 
surface temperatures: 


Low product temperature at filler 

Wet metal or rubber belts 

Strong air currents 

Cold water washing of closed cans 

Warm (above 140° v2 and hot 
water washing of closed cans 
(not as objectionable as wash- 
ing with cold water) 

Failure to remove excess wash 
water from can surface 


EFFECT OF AIR CURRENTS ON CAN SURFACE TEMPERATURE 
(Cane filled with apricot concentrate at 200°F and held upright after closure) 
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Fan turned on minutes 


TIME (MINUTES) FROM CLOSING CAN 
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Factors moderately lowering can 
surface temperatures: 


Dry metal belts 


Holding the cans epenes for more 
than 1 minute between filling 
and seaming 


“Topping” partially filled can 
with product at lower temper- 
ature than that already in can 

Wet surface of closed cans or wet 
surface of lids before closing 


Factors having little or no influence 
on can surface temperatures: 


Headspace (up to 1 inch) 
Dry rubber belt or wooden pallet 


After a closed can has been washed 
and the excess water on the surface 
has been drained off, 1 to 3 minutes 
are required for the hot metal to 
completely evaporate the water re- 
maining on the can. During this time 
the surface of the can is colder than 
it would be if the can had not been 
washed. Accordingly, for juices and 
nectars which are water cooled after 
the hold, it would be better not to wash 
the cans before the hold but to utilize 
the cooling water for washing. It is 
realized that for paste and concen- 
trated products it is necessary to wash 


the can immediately after sealing 
because spilled product is exceedingly 
difficult to remove after it has dried 
on the can. If the temperature of the 
wash water for the canned concen- 
trates is below the temperature of the 
tin plate, cooling of the product sur- 
face takes place and a longer time 
is required to evaporate the water 
from the can surface. On the other 
hand, if the temperature of the wash 
water is equal to or higher than the 
temperature of the tin plate, the only 
cooling which occurs is that associated 
with the evaporation of the water 
from the can surface, This cooling 
by evaporation is —— The 
temperature of can surfaces was found 
to be about 20° F. lower after cans of 
apricot concentrate were washed with 
warm or hot water, and 35° to 40° F. 
lower after cold water washing, than 
if the cans were not washed. These 
lower temperatures, both from the cold 
and hot water washing, are main- 
tained during the period when the 
water is evaporating from the can 
surface. After the water has evapo- 
rated, the surface temperature will 
increase at a rate dependent on the 
factors influencing the transfer of 
heat from the interior of the product 
to the surface layer, and from the 


Can 
— 


surface layer to the metal. If a 3- 
minute hold is used for concentrated 
products, then practically all of this 
time will be required for evaporation 
of water. 


Following the washer, if the can- 
ning line as it has been installed will 
not accommodate rolling cans, the de- 
cision must be made whether or not to 
invert the cans. This decision should 
be based on the washing procedure 
and the type of carrier system. For 
example, if the can travels on its side 
through and a short distance beyond 
the washer, the excess water will 
drain off. Under most circumstances 
the bottom of the can has already 
received a significant heat treatment 
from the empty can washing — 
and during the filling and closing op- 
eration, while the canner’s end has 
received no appreciable heat treat- 
ment. If, after washing, the can is 
to be placed on end on a rubber con- 
veyor belt, care should be taken to 
keep the belt as dry as possible and 
to avoid entrapment of water between 
the belt and can. If the belt is wet, 
maintaining the can with the canner’s 
end up is preferable. If the belt and 
can are dry, inverting the can would 
result in a higher temperature of the 
canner’s end. For metal web belts 
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inverting is preferable unless there 
is excessive water on the can and belt. 
For solid metal carrier plates, con- 
veying the can with the canner’s end 
up would probably result in a higher 
surface temperature of the canner’s 
end. If the can is to be places on 
wooden trays or pallets for air cooling, 
inverting is preferable. Placing an 
empty tray or pallet over the top 
layer of cans in a stack to be air 
cooled minimizes the effect of strong, 
cool air currents, 


Recommendations 


Based on the thermal death time 
studies and on commercial experience, 
a minimum heat treatment of the can 
surfaces after closure “ae to 
at least F of at least 20 is appar- 
ently necessary. To assure that at 
least this lethality is attained, the 
following recommendations are made 
for “presterilized” products handled 
by hot fill-hold-cool procedures. It 
should be pointed out that these rec- 
ommendations would not be sufficient 
to destroy spores of acid-tolerant or- 
ganisms: 


For tomato juice, fruit juices and 
fruit nectars packed in 12-oz. or larger 


cans, a 3-minute hold between sealin 
and water cooling is adequate provid 
the following conditions are met dur- 
ing filling and holding: 


(1) The temperature of the product 
at the filler is at least 200° F. 


(2) Preferably no can washing im- 
mediately after closure; if such wash- 
ing occurs, the temperature of the 
water should be at least 160° F. 


(3) The cans are rolled, rocked or 
inverted during part of the holding 
riod so that agitation of the con- 
mts can take place and excess wa- 
ter, if any, can drain off. 


(¢) Cans are not placed on wet 
solid metal plates or wet rubber belts, 
and are not exposed to strong, cool air 
currents. 


For highly viscous products, such as 
tomato paste and fruit concentrates 
acked in cans larger than 308x406, 
he following alternative procedures 
are recommended: 


(1) Fill the product at 195° F. or 
above. After closing, wash the cans 
with water above 160° F. Pass the 
cans through a water or steam cooker 
maintained at 180° F. or higher for 


EFFECT OF CAN WASH WATER TEMPERATURE ON 
SURFACE TEMPERATURES OF NO 10 CANS 
CONTAINING TOMATO JUICE AND TOMATO PASTE 

(Cane filled with product at 200°F 
and rolled during and after wash) 


a minimum of 2 minutes, and water 
cool, 


(2) Fill the product at 200° F. 
After closing, wash the cans with 
water above 160° F. and roll the cans 
to rid them of excess water. Hold 
the cans 5 minutes if the site for 
holding is enclosed, or 8 minutes if it 
is not enclosed. In either event the 
site for holding should be as free of 
strong air currents, water vapor and 
wet surfaces as possible and care 
should be taken to avoid entrapment 
of water under the can if it is held 
on end. Water cool. 

(3) Fill the product at 195 F. or 
above. After closing, wash the cans 
with water above 160° F. Roll the 
cans to rid them of excess water. In- 
vert the cans on wooden pallets or 
trays, place an empty pallet or tray 
on top of the upper layer of cans, and 
air cool. 

All these products packed in cans 
smaller than 211x414 for tomato and 
fruit juices, and 308x406 for tomato 
and fruit concentrates and filled at 
190° F. or above, should receive an 


“in can” process of at least 2 minutes 
at 195° F. or the equivalent until 
further data are obtained on the 


smaller can sizes, 


FIGURE XV 


EFFECT OF CAN WASH WATER TEMPERATURE ON 
SURFACE TEMPERATURES OF NO. 2 CANS 
CONTAINING TOMATO JUICE AND TOMATO PASTS 
(Cane filled with product at 200°F 

and rolled during and after wach) 
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FOOD REGULATION 


The Status of Pesticide Legislation 


By J. Harry Covington, 
Office of Counsel, 


National Canners Association 


Most laymen no doubt believe that 
the spittlebug leafroller, plum cur- 
culio and pineapple mealy bug would 
be of interest only to insectologists 
and that chlorinated hydrocarbons 
and dithiocarbamates are but rarely 
mentioned outside of chemistry class- 
rooms. The fact is, however, that 
these and many other entomological 
and chemical terms are as familiar to 
many of you as the names of your 
competitors’ best selling brands of 
canned foods. You are too well aware 
that a high grade canned product is 
dependent upon a raw material of 
superior quality to ignore any aspect 
of the production of canning crops. 


Your study and increased knowl- 
edge has made it quite apparent that 
the insect world would fare far better 
than the consuming public in its eat- 
ing habits if it were not for the wide 
variety of chemical pesticides cur- 
rently employed. Inescapably then 
you are concerned with any le isla- 
tion affecting the use of these chemi- 
cal pesticides, 


Some alarmists now say that the 
American public is being slowly 
poisoned. hether any real appre- 
hension on the part of the consuming 
public has stimulated legislative ac- 
tivity in this field, or the Congressional 
concern emanates from the numerous 
administrative hearings and legisla- 
tive inquiries, is a difficult question 
to answer. Admittedly, a vast num- 
ber of new insecticides and fungicides 
were developed during and immedi- 
ately following the war. Their use in 
turn brought about the lengthy hear- 
ings conducted by the Food and Dru 
Administration in 1950 to establis 
tolerances for poisonous residues in 
or on fresh fruits or vegetables. These 
administrative hearings unquestion- 
ably gave impetus to the demand for 
new and tighter legislation covering 
chemicals in foods. 


Close on the heels of these Food 
and Drug Administration ree 
hearings were those conducted in Con- 
gress, by the so-called Delaney Com- 
mittee, to investigate the broader sub- 
ect of all chemicals in foods. These 
earings culminated in reports which 
— recommended new legisla- 
tion. 


The National Canners Association 
has followed closely all of these de- 
velopments. Last year at the Con- 
vention in Chicago your Board of 
Directors, sensing the imminence 
of new legislative proposals that 
might require a statement of the 
position of the canning industry, 


created a committee known as the 
Special Committe on Chemical Addi- 
tives in Foods. The purpose of this 
Committee was to keep itself con- 
stantly informed and to make recom- 
mendations to the Association when 
required, 


It is not my intention today to re- 
view all of the earlier bills which were 
introduced to regulate chemicals in 
foods. Suffice it to say that most of 
them lumped pesticides with all other 
added chemicals in single legislative 
proposals. 


The agricultural groups and the 
pesticide manufacturers, however, 
were particularly anxious for early 
action; they wanted announced toler- 
ances for pesticides and they wanted 
them soon. Accordingly they suc- 
ceeded in having pesticides separated 
from other chemical additives for 
legislative purposes. 


Last March Representative Miller 
introduced two bills in the House—one 
H. R. 4277, dealing with pesticides— 
the other H. R. 4901, dealing with 
other chemical additives. It appears 
likely that a revised version of this 
Miller pesticide bill may be enacted 
into law early in this session of Con- 
gress. 


For a proper understanding of the 
Miller pesticide bill and the N. C. A.“ 
position in relation to it, a brief men- 
tion should be made of the existing 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act which permit regu- 
lation of added chemicals in foods and, 
indirectly, the use of pesticides. 


The Act, as you know, prohibits the 
shipment in interstate commerce of 
adulterated foods. Section 402 of the 
Act delineates the various ways in 
which foods may be adulterated. Sub- 
section (a) (1) of Section 402 provides 
that a food is adulterated if it bears 
or contains any poisonous or dele- 
terious substance which may render 
it injurious to health. Subsection (a) 
(2) provides that a food is adulterated 
if it contains any added poisonous or 
deleterious substance which is unsafe 
within the meaning of Section 406. 
Section 406 in turn provides for the 
establishment of tolerances for poison- 
ous or deleterious substances which 
cannot be avoided in good manufactur- 
ing practice. It is under this section 
406 that the residue tolerance hear- 
ings were held in 1950. 


In the absence of any tolerances 
and, as you will remember, none has 
as yet issued, proceedings for adulter- 
ation must be brought under Section 
402 (a) (1), with a showing that the 
pesticide residue found in a food may 
render it injurious to health. This 
point is important for you as proc- 


essors to remember for, as I shall 
shortly develop, it will continue to 
apply to you even after the new pesti- 
cide chemical legislation has passed. 


The Miller pesticide bill as intro- 


duced separa sticide chemicals 
from other add chemicals under 
Section 402 (a) (2). It specified that 
any food will be adulterated if it 
contains any pesticide chemicals, un- 
less they had either been exempted 
from the necessity of a tolerance or a 
tolerance had been established under a 
new section to be added to the Act. 
This new section, to be numbered 408, 
would set up a regulatory scheme 
whereby pesticide manufacturers could 
secure consideration by the Food and 
Drug Administration, for tolerance 
purposes, of any pesticide chemical 
which had been registered with the 
Department of Agriculture under the 
Insectici and Rodenticide 
ct. 


Briefly, it would provide that any 
person who had registered a pesticide 
chemical could file a petition with the 
Food and Drug Administration asking 
for the establishment of a tolerance. 
The Secretary would publish a notice 
that a petition had been filed. A peti- 
tion would include full information 
about the pesticide, levels of use, tox- 
icity data, analytical methods and the 

racticability of removing residues. 

he bill originally provided that all 
this data would remain confidential. 
At the same time, the petitioner was to 
file a copy of his petition with the 
Secretary of Agriculture asking that 
certification of usefulness of the pesti- 
cide be made to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, this 
certification to include a statement as 
to the normal levels of use of the 
pesticide. Provision was made for the 
referral of the petition to an advisory 
committee if either the Food and Drug 
Administration or the pesticide manu- 
facturer so desired. In addition, the 
Secretary could, on his own initiative, 
propose the issuance of a tolerance. 


After certain periods specified in 
the bill the Secretary of Health, Edu- 


“cation, and Welfare would be required 


either to exempt the pesticide or issue 
a tolerance. The tolerance could, how- 
ever, be established at zero. 


Within a specified period following 
the issuance of this regulation any ad- 
versely affected party was permitted to 
object and ask for a public hearing. 


Last July brief hearings were held 
on the Miller pesticide bill by a 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
during the course of which a number 
of suggested changes were presented. 
Following these hearings the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association, 
representing both the views of the 
pesticide manufacturers and the 
grower ups, assisted the Congres- 
sional — staff in redrafting 
the bill. There were still a few areas 
of disagreement but most of these 
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would not be of concern to you as 
processors and there is no need to 
report them here. 


The House Committee had sug- 

sted to the Food and Drug Admin- 
stration that they cooperate with 
pesticide manufacturers in an attempt 
to formulate a draft that would 
acceptable to both. Conferences were 
accordingly arran between the rep- 
resentatives of the pesticide group 
and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. One very important proposal 
emer from these post-hearing 
discussions, The was made 
that the tolerances for pesticide resi- 
dues established pursuant to the 
Miller pesticide bill apply only to raw 
agricultural commodities and that no 
provision of the amendment apply to 
processed foods. 


It was apparent that this proposal 
was one of major interest to the can- 
ning industry. 


A meeting of the N.C.A. Committee 
on Chemical Additives in Foods was 
called last November 30. At that time 
the latest version of the Miller pesti- 
cide bill was reviewed for the Commit- 
tee and the proposal to limit its 
application to raw agricultural com- 
modities thoroughly discussed. A 
subcommittee, consisting of Mr. Wake- 
field, Mr. Macklem and Dr. Mahoney, 
was appointed to explore, in conjunc- 
tion with Association Counsel, a 
number of points with the Food and 
Drug Administration. The subcom- 
mittee reported back to the Committee 
on Chemical Additives in Foods. 
After further discussion the Commit- 
tee recommended that the National 
Canners Association go on record as 
favoring a limitation of the applica- 
tion of the bill to raw agricultural 
commodities. 


A number of considerations went 
into this decision. Primarily it has 
long been recognized that any pub- 
lished official tolerance is apt to be 
lower than an unofficial tolerance. 
Although tolerances would be estab- 
lished under the new Act on the raw 
materials used by canners, processed 
foods would in effect be in the same 
position as they are today. In the 
absence of a tolerance for pesticide 
residues in processed foods established 
under Section 406 of the Act, any 
charge that a residue level in any 
processed food made it adulterated 
would have to fall under Section 402 
(a) (1). This would require a show- 
ing that the poisonous or deleterious 

sticide in the food might render it 
njurious to health. It was recog- 
nized that in some cases the canner 
might be able to remove large por- 
tions of the residues but where this 
is not commercially feasible, it was 
difficult to see how the Food and Drug 
Administration could contend that a 
residue level in the processed product, 
no higher than permitted in the fresh 


or raw product, might be said to 
render it injurious to health. 


The Association Committee, how- 
ever, did not limit itself to this one 
point. It recommended incorpora- 
tion of several other changes in the 
bill. The Committee felt it desirable 
that the analytical method available 
for the detection of a residue be made 

ublic at the time the Secretary pub- 
Fished his notice of the filing of a 
petition. Next the members thought 
processors should be in a position to 

uest of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that steps be 
taken to establish a tolerance with 
respect to residues on their raw mate- 
rial. An addition that the Secretary 
might act on the request of any inter- 
ested party” was recommended. The 
Association Committee wanted also to 
be sure that canners were considered 
adversely affected parties for the pur- 
—— of objecting to any proposed 
lerance. Fina the Committee 
asked that there should be assurance 
that when the grower has certified 
that the pesticide residues on the raw 
product do not exceed the legal toler- 
ance, and the canner has employed 
ood commercial practices, there could 
no criminal prosecution of the 
canner based on the presence of exces- 
sive residues in the processed food. A 
recommendation was made that the 
Act incorporate such a guaranty. 


These lay were presented to 
the N. C. A. Administrative Council on 
the following day and approved by 
that body. hereafter, members of 
the Laboratory staff, Dr. Mahoney, 
and Association Counsel had further 
conferences with representatives of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association and the Food and Drug 
Administration. During these confer- 
ences it was agreed that processors 
would clearly be considered adversely 
affected parties for the purpose of 
objecting to any pro regulation 
but that this should be spelled out in 
the legislative history rather than in 
the bill itself. 


With respect to the guaranty Ee 
vision, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration officials felt that those con- 
tained in existing law were sufficient 
but that it might be made clear that 
they applied to the new Miller bill. 
Hence there has been incorporated 
in the latest draft of the Miller bill a 
definite statement that all guaranties 

rovided in the present Food and 

rug Act are applicable to raw agri- 
cultural commodities. Although this 
is not the complete form of guaranty 
we originally sought, it appears to 
be an acceptable compromise. They 
— to all our other recommenda- 
tions. 


A final proposal in the form of a 
clean bill has now been resubmitted by 
Representative Miller as H. R. 7125. 


The most important thing to re- 
member about the bill as submitted is 
that it would limit the application of 
the control measures provided, to raw 


agricultural commodities. With the 
two minor exceptions I have already 
mentioned, all of the other suggestions 
of the Association Special Committee 
were incorporated in the latest draft. 

Two other changes from the original 
bill mer interest you. The bill now pro- 
vides that all data filed with a petition 
asking that a tolerance be established 
will remain confidential, only until a 
proposed regulation is issued. The 
composition of the advisory commit- 
tee, to which a petition may be re- 
ferred, has been chan from some- 
thing resembling an arbitration board, 
with members from both sides, so that 
now it will be appointed entirely by 
the National Academy of Science. 


Except as to some of the time 
periods specified, the procedure for 
obtaining a tolerance provided in 
H. R. 7125 follows that spelled out 
in the earlier Miller pesticide bill. 


It is expected that H. R. 7125 will 
be enac in — the same 
form as introduced possibly without 
further Congressional hearings. 


You may well ask how the bill will 
affect you as canners. 


After the effective date of the new 
legislation, the practical result will be 
that no pesticide which leaves any resi- 
due will be used unless a tolerance has 
been established. The various state 

ncies in making their recommenda- 
tions for spraying programs will of 
necessity take into account all estab- 
lished tolerances. Professional spray- 
ers will attempt to see that their 
applications result in residues within 
permitted levels. Growers presumably 
will make every effort to see that the 
tolerances prescribed for the raw com- 
modities are not exceeded. Nonethe- 
less, as a precaution you should at- 
tempt to secure from your growers a 
guaranty to the effect that the toler- 
ances are not exceeded on the raw 
material. 


In some instances you may be able 
to reduce the resulting residue in the 
course of processing. Every effort 
should be made to effect such diminu- 
tion. Where it is not feasible, how- 
ever, and some pesticide residues re- 
main in the processed product, your 
Pr will be judged, so to speak, 

y the standard of the present law 
which will remain unchanged. The 
amount of pesticide residue remainin 
in the processed food must not be o 
such an amount as may render the 
food injurious to health. In meeting 
this standard, as I have already 
pointed out, it is difficult, if not im- 

ible, to conceive that a residue 
evel in the processed food, which it is 
impractical to remove, and is no 
higher than that permitted on a raw 
agricultural product as it goes to the 
housewife, can be said to render the 
food injurious to health. No one has 
yet suggested that the human body can 
distinguish between an opens 
ticide on a fruit or vegetable straight 
from the orchard or truck garden and 

that which may spend some time in a 
metal can. 
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The Future of Mandatory Food Standards 


H. Thomas Austern, 
Chief Counsel, 
National Canners Association 


In venturing this biennial report on 
mandatory federal food standards, I 
am reminded of the curious lady who 
recently approached Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein at a Princeton tea and asked, 
“Professor, do you think atomic 
weapons are here to stay?” 


“Madam,” replied Einstein, “the 
more important question is—are we?” 


Unless adequate federal budget 
funds are forthcoming, any future 
report on the development of stand- 
ards of identity, quality, and fill of 
container may well be only an un- 
melodic requiem. 


For under the considerably reduced 
FDA appropriation for the present 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, con- 
tinued work on food standards has 
already been seriously curtailed. The 
number of administrative employees 
dealing with them has been reduced. 
Personne! in the Food Division, which 
does the underlying research work, 
has been diminished as has the De- 
partment’s legal staff. At the mo- 
ment there is but one part-time 
Hearing Officer to cope with the 
entire program. Any further reduc- 
tion in the next Congressional ap- 
propriation may well result in the 
necessary cessation of all work on 
food standards. 


No one can criticize the FDA offi- 
cials for this condition. Necessarily, 
the rule of first-things-first means 
that limited funds must initially be 
devoted to enforcement activities in 
situations affecting the public health, 
to curbing the harmful adulteration 
of food, and to factory inspection 
which is considered so important in 
the control of possibly insanitary con- 
ditions. Put another way, the avail- 
able funds are first utilized for the 
protection of health and only the re- 
mainder applied to protection of the 
consumer pocketbook. Certainly, there 
would be little warrant in devoting 
costly time and effort to the promulga- 
tion of any new economic regulations 
if existing statutory requirements 
were not adequately enforced. 


Nevertheless, the curtailment—and 
most certainly the threatened com- 
plete cessation—of administrative ac- 
tivity in the standardization of foods 
has consequences that ought to inter- 
est the canning industry. 


In the first place, there are a good 
number of standards still in the mill 
in whose completion and final pro- 
mulgation important branches of this 
industry are vitally interested. In- 
cluded among these proposed regula- 
tions on which administrative con- 
sideration remains uncompleted are 
standards of fill for canned corn; 
standards of identity, quality, and 


fill of container for canned pineapple; 
and the pending application to amend 
the catsup standard. In these pro- 
ceedin th the industry and the 
FDA Rave invested massive amounts 
of time and effort and not incon- 
siderable sums of money. 


In addition, there are under prelim- 
inary consideration a number of 
standard proposals on which canning 
industry groups have extensively 
worked, ere again much time and 
effort have been spent; and in some 
instances research techniques, as- 
sembled data, and tentative conclu- 
sions have been extensively explo 
— the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 


Far more important, however, are 
the congeries of problems 
the existing standards. Technolo; 
in the canning industry is dynamic. 
Canning methods and product develop- 
ment are seldom if ever static. Our 
experience since 1938 has taught us 
that the ready amendment of existing 
canned food standards is essential to 
continued development. 


On its part the FDA has cooperated 
splendidly in scheduling proceedings 
to amend any one of the more than 
50 existing „ standards for 
canned foods. Lack of ability because 
of budget inadequacies to continue 
this record of accomplishment will 
have serious consequences. It may 
forestall the lawful commercial mar- 
keting of many improvements now on 
the horizon. It may also threaten the 
utility, if not the integrity, of the 
entire standardization program. 


Nevertheless, there is not too much 
hope for the immediate future. For 
the current fiscal year Congress gave 
the FDA $5,200,000 for its entire en- 
forcement — excluding the 
certification activities that are carried 
by their own fees. The 1 — fed- 
eral budget, announced last Thursday, 
recommends that Congress appropri- 
ate only the same sum for the next 
fiscal year, and Congress is not likely 
on its own to increase the President’s 
request. 


This situation has awakened many 
of those interested in the standardiza- 
tion program-—and should enlist the 
attention of all canners whose prod- 
ucts are subject to already promul- 
gated FDA standards—in possible 
measures to alleviate these problems. 
Fortunately, there are at least two 
avenues which would appear not to 
be foreclosed by even the present 
closely limited administrative budget. 


In the first place, there remains 
available the so-called experimental 
shipment of foods which do not con- 
form to the existing standards. You 
will recall that in October, 1949 the 
FDA was persuaded to issue what it 
calls a Statement of Policy—but 
which is in effect a regulation—that 
authorizes the issuance of permits 


permitting the interstate shipment of 
any standardized food containing any 
new ingredient not recognized in the 
standard (See INFORMATION LETTER 
No. 1256, page 318). 


In terms, this Statement of Polic 
is merely responsive to the recogni 
need for testing in interstate markets 
the usefulness and consumer accept- 
ance of any standardized food con- 
taining a new ingredient. In practice, 
the administrative discretion has been 
8 and sensitively exereised 
to permit the marketing under permit 
of different forms of pack as well as 
of products containing new ingredi- 
ents. More recently, both the Food 
Standards Committee of the New 
York State Bar Association and the 
Committee on Food Standards of the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council have urged 
the liberalization of this permit pro- 
cedure to embrace “any useful modi- 
fication” of a standardized food. 


Permissive marketing under this 
type of temporary permit is of course 
no ultimate solution. The technique 

resupposes that eventually the exist- 
ng standards will be amended, or 
where necessary new standards pro- 
mulgated. Moreover, the administra- 
tive discretion is unfettered, and the 
FDA can condition the issuance of a 
permit on particular types of label dis- 
closure or other requirements deemed 
necessary. The safeguards of the 
required public hearing and the court 
review provisions of the Act are not 
available. Still the IM procedure 
is desirable and has n very helpful 
in avoiding undue rigidity. 


Another means of relief * ars to 
be in sight in the Hale bill, H. R. 6434, 
passed by the House on the last day 
of the last session of Congress and 
now pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Public Wel- 
fare. You will recall that Secretary 
Hobby spoke of the need for this 
measure at the N. C. A. Annual Meet- 
ing yesterday. 


The Hale bill was drafted and 
sponsored by the Committee on Food 

tandards of the New York State Bar 
Association. It has been endorsed by 
the FDA, by the National Canners 
Association, and by other food in- 
dustry groups. There was no opposi- 
tion to it. Essentially it provides 
that a mandatory food standard may 
be issued, amended, or even repealed 
without a public hearing where there 
is no controversial issue. 


Either the government or any in- 
terested person may yrepess the 
issuance or amendment of a standard. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, within whose jurisdic- 
tion the FDA falls, thereafter for- 
mulates and publishes a proposed 
standard. Unless an adversely af- 


fected person files objections within 
80 days, the pro be- 
comes effective. 

If anyone desires to object he must 
specify with particularity the por- 


standard 
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tions of the proposed standard he 
thinks improper, state his grounds for 
a and request a public hear- 
ing. e —~ hearing is then 
limited to the issues raised by the 
objections. 


It is hoped that the Hale bill will 
be | enacted. Many believe 
that it will contribute measurably to 
solving the problem of necessary 
amendment of existing standards 
without recourse to time-consuming 
public hearings. What its ultimate 
effect may be on the ready issuance 
of additional regulations embodying 
wholly new standards is less certain. 
At a minimum it will avoid the neces- 
sity for lengthy public hearings on 
collateral or background questions 
concerning which no one is in dis- 
agreement. But only where no con- 
troversial issues arise on the pro- 

sed amendment will a public hear- 
ng be wholly avoided. 


Manifestly, restraint in pressing 
extreme positions will be called for 
both on the part of the FDA in what 
it publishes as the proposal, and on 
the part of the industry groups in 
what they insist upon questioning. 
Failure to avoid polar positions will 
in every instance precipitate a public 
hearing, the holding of which may in 
many cases be delayed and in most 
instances prove costly. 


If the Hale bill is enacted at a 
reasonably early date, it is not un- 
likely that its utility can be tested on 
some of the current proposals to 
amend canned food standards, pos- 
sibly including the pending one tc 
amend the standard of identity for 
catsup to permit the inclusion of corn 
syrup as an optional ingredient. 


Of course, neither the use of so- 
called experimental permits nor the 
Hale bill will afford any comfort 
where there is a complicated standard 

roposal raising basic controversial 
ssues on which it becomes necessary 
to hold a public hearing. 


Nevertheless, the application of 
administrative expertise in two areas 
will be helpful. One is a question of 
legal interpretation to limit those who 
can object, and thus precipitate a 
hearing, to persons directly con- 
cerned with the proposed regulation. 
The other area is one of internal 
administration in the formulation of 
what is issued as the proposed 
standard. 


I have never thought that the con- 
sideration of a mandatory standard 
of identity was the occasion to re- 
solve by regulation what is in reality 
a competitive fight among in ient 
manufacturers. Admittedly, the FDA 
must determine whether any pro- 

ingredient is wholesome or toxic. 

oon perhaps this troublesome ques- 
tion may be removed from standard 
making by legislation requiring some 
form of pretesting prior to the use of 


any new and pasty toxic ingredi- 


ent in any f 


But it seems wholly out of place 
to permit one in ient maker to 
object merely because recognition of 
another wholesome ingredient, serv- 
ing a comparable or alternate func- 
tion, will affect him competitively. 
The merits and relative values 
against costs of both ought to be 
fought out in the market place. Food 
standards are not designed to func- 
tion as protective fences around any- 
one’s market. As I understand it, t 
law would sanction the refusal to 
recognize this type of objection that 
would delay and confound the issuance 
of a standard which appears reason- 
able to those directly regulated and 
primarily concerned, (American Leci- 
thin Co. v. McNutt, 155 F. 2d 784 (C. 
C. A. 2d, 1946); United States Cane 
Sugar Refiners’ Association v. Me- 
— F. 2d 116 (C. C. A. 2d, 


A recent court decision, however, 
suggests that any consumer has the 
legal right to question the issuance 
of any proposed standard—and indeed 
to secure court review. (Reade v. 
Ewing, 205 F. 2d 680 (C. C. A. 2d, 
1953)). That case suggests the 
sibility that under the Hale bill a 
disgruntled ingredient supplier might 
appear in the guise of a consumer to 
object, to precipitate a hearing, and 
thus indirectly to make a competitive 
football out of the proceeding. 


Yet the Hale bill specifies that he 
who objects must state his grounds 
for doing so. Patently frivolous 
objections ought not to be permitted 
to forestall the timely issuance of 
standards on which everyone else has 
agreed. Moreover, there is a fair 
argument that the stated grounds for 
——— must disclose that the ob- 
jector would be adversely affected if 
the proposed standard were promul- 
gated. Absent complete administra- 
tive timidity, it is difficult to discern 
how any single consumer could meet 
these requirements. And the mere 
fact that recognizing another fellow's 
ingredient will offer you more com- 

tition is hardly a proper consumer 
— — where your lawyer has 
astutely clothed you in a consumer’s 
housedress or kitchen apron. 


If these side issues can be avoided 
—and canners not bogged down in 
their efforts by these trade fights 
among ingredient suppliers—even the 
most penetratingly difficult standard 
questions might yield to solution in 
informal advance discussion between 
the FDA and the industry group 
concerned. More and more those in- 
terested in sound and reasonable food 
standards have come to appreciate the 
value of forthright cooperation and 
the preliminary exchange of data and 
views and recommendations at these 
informal conferences. On the anvil 
of candid discussion often the most 
seemingly controversial issue can be 


hammered out to an acceptable con- 
clusion. The curtailment of the FDA 
budget, as well as common sense and 
overall economy, dictate that in every 
instance these efforts be fully ex- 
plored. 


Many hope that this will turn out 
to be the case in connection with the 
proposed standardization of artificial! 
sweetened canned fruits. These — 
ucts at the moment are in a some- 
what unique status which is fully 
described in the National Canners As- 
sociation pamphlet on “Dietetic 
Canned Foods.” 


It is the view of some packers that 
distinctively labeled artificially sweet- 
ened canned fruits are not legall 
subject to the existing Pane | 
standards because they neither pur- 
— to be nor are represented as the 

‘ood for which a standard of identity 
has been promulgated. 


Those of you who are familiar with 
the various subdivisions of Section 
403 of the Act may be familiar with 
the buttressing analogy found in the 
Imitation Jam case. There the Su- 
preme Court held that the require- 
ment that any food that resembles 
the standardized product must strictly 
conform to the identity standard does 
not apply where there is forthright 
label disclosure that the product is an 
imitation. Logic might suggest that 
this is also true where the labeling of 
the artificially sweetened food is ade- 

uate to alert all but the most 
obtusely inattentive purchaser. Yet 
logic, some of us have discovered, un- 
fortunately does not always control 
in the interpretation of statutes. 


Many packers have therefore indi- 
vidually sought and readily obtained 
a permit to market artificially sweet- 
ened canned fruits under the State- 
ment of Policy covering supposedly 
experimental marketing. In any 
event, these products are now widely 
packed and sold, and no one can deny 
that there are many consumers who 
want them. Few can challenge, cer- 
tainly not many in this hall or on 
this platform, at least the esthetic 
desirability of some of us limiting our 
caloric intake. 


It is generally anticipated, however, 
that there will be administrative con- 
sideration of additional regulations 
under either Section 401, which relates 
to standards of identity, or under 
Section 408 (J), which covers foods 
for special dietary uses, or possibly 
under both statutory provisions. The 
FDA has stated that these questions 
will be dealt with as soon as possible. 
Necessarily, if controversial issues 
develop, their consideration may re- 
quire public hearings. 


Yet it is not too challenging a hope 
that in these—the next important 
group of new canned food standards 
to be undertaken—the problems can 
be resolved by preliminary conference 
and not litigated in prolonged hear- 
ings. Perhaps, also, the same effort 
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can be made fruitful when the time 
comes for definitive FDA action on 
the additional standards on which the 
canning industry is now at work. 


In nothing that I have suggested 
should you read any relaxation of 
my firm conviction that—where real 
controversy exists and cannot be re- 
solved—there is no substitute for a 
public hearing. Never forget that 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act is a penal statute. Failure to 
comply with a regulation embodying 
a mandatory standard of identity, 
quality, or fill of container is a crim- 
inal offense, punishable by fine or 
imprisonment or both. Repeated 
violation subjects the offender to pos- 
sible imprisonment up to three years, 
to fines up to $10,000, or both. Goods 
that fail to comply with these stand- 
ards are subject to seizure. Injunc- 
tions may be issued to prevent viola- 
tion and the failure to obey such in- 
junctions is punishable as a con- 
tempt of court. In short, in the for- 
mulation of food and drug standards 
for any industry, the FDA is writing 
the law of the land. 


It is for this reason, among others, 
that Congress provided all of the 
procedural safeguards. The most im- 

rtant is that there be a_ public 
earing. Even under the Hale bill 
this touchstone of the democratic 
process is preserved on controversial 
issues, The public hearing, many 
believe, is not only a means of focus- 
ing and preserving the controversial 
issue for judicial review. Requiring 
those who would regulate on contro- 
versial questions to appear publicly 
and to set forth—subject to cross- 
examination—the facts on which the 
proposed regulation must rest is per- 
haps the best guarantee against oc- 
casional or inadvertent arbitrary ac- 
tion. In turn, only exposure to cross- 
examination guarantees that the as- 
serted facts are valid and do not rest 
upon conjecture, predilection, or un- 
founded opinion. This is simply 
another way of saying that the 
evidence must be substantial. 


Yet the great promise of the Hale 
bill is that there will be less of what 
Dr. Cameron calls public lawyering— 
that the skill and acerbity of counsel 
and the rapier of cross-examination 
will less often be exercised on food 
technologists. Instead, it will be 
limited to those few instances where 
irreconcilable differences develop as to 
what is really in the interest of con- 
sumers and what is unreasonable in 
a proposed regulation. For the con- 
ference table to replace the trial bar 
there will, I repeat, have to be con- 
siderable give and take at that table. 


In the fulfillment of that promise, 
I suspect, will lie the future of 
mandatory food standards. The FDA 
budget for this work cannot be per- 
mitted to shrink beyond the horizon 
of any effective effort. Nor will any 


Congress, properly advised and cog- 
nizant of the need, permit it to do so. 

Whether the food industry and the 
FDA together can successfully travel 
this new path no one can prophesy 
with assurance. What I suggested in 
1947 may still be valid: 


“Government officials are not here 


dealing with malefactors whose 
— endanger the public 
ealth. They are not policing or 


— but carrying out dele- 
gated legislative functions. In doing 
so they are dealing with economic 
issues of great difficulty and of 
vital impact on those they affect. 
On its part, industry must under- 
stand that it is not being prosecuted 
by a regulatory agency but instead 
is being afforded a splendid oppor- 
tunity to participate in the program 
which Congress has ordained.’ 


IMPROVING RAW PRODUCT QUALITY 


Drosophila Problem in the Canning of Tomatoes 
in Maryland, 1953 


By W. E. Bickley and 
L. P. Ditman, Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


This report covers experimental 
work and observations on the following 
phases of the problem: 


(1) Observations on seasonal abun- 
dance of adults and oviposition in 
fields and at canneries. 


(2) Species of Drosophila and their 
seasonal abundance, 

(3) Gnat populations in tomato can- 
nery refuse. 

(4) Effectiveness of space sprays 
at canreries. 


(5) Effectiveness of residual sprays 
at canneries. 


(6) Basket treatments. 


(7) Tomato varietal susceptibility 
to oviposition. 


Seasonal Abundance 


The Drosophila population in 1953 
was lower than during the previous 
season. Prolonged dry periods and 
abnormally high temperatures late in 
August and early in September were 
not favorable to gnat development. 
Drosophila were present in fields 
throughout the state but heavy popu- 
lations did not appear at canning 
plants as in 1952. Efforts of canners 
to control the gnats at their plants 
appeared to ey an important part 
in keeping populations down. 

Field populations at College Park: 
Observations were made on oviposi- 
tion in a tomato field on the Experi- 
ment Station farm near College Park. 
Freshly cut tomatoes were placed in 
the field at several locations and egg 
counts were made as an index of popu- 
lation density. Results are given in 
Table 1. This field was free of weeds 
and was regularly sprayed with fungi- 
cide and DDT emulsion (at the rate 
of 1% pts. of 25 per cent emulsion 
per acre). 


~ Miscellaneous Publication No. 190. Contribu- 
tion No, 2618 of the Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station (Department of Entomology) 


TABLE | 


Seasonal oviposition by Drosophila in a 
tomato field near College Park, 1953. 
Estimated average 


number of eggs per 
square inch of 


Five day period exposed flesh for 
24 hour periods 
July 30-Aug. 3 3 
Aug. 4-Aug. 8 10 
Aug. Aug. 13 4 
Aug. 13 Aus. 18 30 
Aug. 10-Aug. 24 30 
Aug. 24-Aug. 28 3 
Aug. 20-Sept. 2 0 
Sept. A Sept. 7 0 
Sept. 8 Sent. 12 2 
Sept. 18 Sept. 17 8 
Sept. IX Sent. 22 100 
Field observations on Eastern 
Shore: Observations were made in 


fields in Caroline County beginning 
the last week of — and continuing 
into September. t the time of the 
first observation, August 27, swarms 
of gnats were present and oviposition 
extensive. Field populations increased 
rapidly, and on September 2 oviposi- 
tion was so extensive on exposed flesh 
of test fruit that egg counts were im- 
practical. Larvae were abundant in 
the field. bey temperatures in the 
field during this period at times ex- 
ceeded 100°F. 


Eggs on Raw Stock: First eggs on 
tomatoes arriving at canneries were 
observed August 4. The number of 
eggs present increased as the season 
advanced, and by the last week in 
August local tomatoes arriving at 
plants were heavily infested. Ob- 
servations on tomatoes arriving from 
different points revealed more eggs on 
local tomatoes than on those arriving 
from out of state, i.e. Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. This was in contrast 
to 1952 conditions. These observa- 
tions on presence of eggs indicated 
primarily that oviposition was taking 
place in the field and not at the can- 
ning plants. 

Gnat populations at Canneries: 
Observations were made on gnat popu- 
lations at canneries during August 
and September. Though swarms of 
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gnats were not found as in previous 
years, differences in the numbers pres- 
ent were noted. At plants where 
good sanitary practices and insecti- 
cidal treatments were being carried 
out significantly fewer gnats were 
seen. At one plant known to be re- 
ceiving all its tomatoes locally from 
heavily infested fields, gnat 2 
tions at the plant were effectively kept 
at a low level by liberal use of pyreth- 
rum sprays. 


Species of Drosophila 


While Drosophila melanogaster is 
generally considered the most impor- 
tant species concerned in this problem, 
other species are involved. At College 
Park in September trapped samples 
contained 96 percent D. melanogaster, 
1 percent D. transversa, and 3 percent 
D. affinis. Samples of 1 from 
canning plants on the Eastern Shore 
were taken but identifications have 
not yet been made. There are portage 
over 100 species of this family, Dro- 
sophilidae, a number of which may 
occur on tomatoes. It requires about 
30 minutes per specimen to determine 
its correct identity. 


In addition to Drosophila, house flies 
(Muscidae) and blow flies (Callophori- 
dae) have been reared from rotten 
tomatoes in the field. Tomatoes in 
such condition, however, never reach 
the cannery. Gnats of the fly famliy 
Oscinidae have been observed in con- 
siderable number apparently oviposit- 
ing on sound raw stock in the field. 
Their eggs are small and white and 
could be confused with those of Dro- 
sophila. Other gnats of the family 
Sepsidae have also been observed 
hovering about tomatoes but their 
oviposition has not been observed. 


Gnat Populations in Refuse 


During 1953 visits to a number of 
plants were made with H. C. Mason 
of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine for the express 
purpose of observing the disposal of 
wastes. 


Methods of refuse disposal vary; 
in some cases tomato skins and accom- 
panying wastes pass into the sewerage 
system of a town or city; in some cases 
the material is hauled to farms con- 
siderable distances from factories. A 
common method, probably the most 
common, consists of piping wastes to 
a “skin pile.” This skin pile may be 
on the surface with or without earthen 
dikes, or pits may be scooped out of 
the ground to accommodate the mate- 
rial. At one or two plants “lagoons” 
are lined with concrete. 


In observing skin piles no evidence 
was obtained to indicate that they are 
an important source of Drosophila. 
The daily addition of fresh material 
changes the nature of the medium, and 
the mass of waste is usually very moist 
except at the edges. Drosophila adults 
were not found at skin piles, and it 
would appear that little oviposition 
occurs therein. Larvae can rarely be 


found. The assumption is that so 
much water flows into these refuse 
dumps that conditions are not right 
for Drosophila development. How- 
ever, houseflies, stable flies, their rela- 
tives, and many other scavengers 
thrive under these conditions. 


Consistent applications of insecti- 
cides to skin piles will reduce housefly 
populations. Chlordane sprays applied 
once a week did not seem to effect 
good control. Housefly populations 
were kept at a low level when skin 
are daily with malathion 

reent EM at a dilution of 3 quarts 
to gallons of water. The surface 
of the pile is sprayed lightly and more 
spray is applied around the edges. 


Baits of sugar or molasses with 
malathion or PP killed large num- 
bers of houseflies about skin piles, but 
the overall reduction of population was 
not apparent since skin piles are in 
the same range of attractiveness as 
baits. Drosophila adults were not 
attracted to the baits. 


In summary, observations on refuse 
disposal revealed that the usual fac- 
tory wastes are not conducive to 
Drosophila breeding largely because of 
the large amount of water present 
and because females can find more 
attractive places to oviposit. Piles of 
rejected tomatoes, however, do provide 
suitable conditions for Drosophila 
2 Houseflies, stable flies and 
their allies are a serious problem in 
skin piles and may be controlled with 
daily or thrice-weekly applications of 
weak malathion sprays. 


Space Sprays 


In order to keep down gnat popula- 
tions at canneries, particularly to 
Sr the introduction on the prem- 
ses of large numbers of gnats from 
trucks, the liberal use of pyrethrum 
sprays has been generally recom- 
men and adopted. 


In 1952 small-scale tests indicated 
that higher concentrations of pyreth- 
rum sprays than those usually recom- 
mended were required for effective 
kills of Drosophila adults. Several 
proprietary products are available, 
and it is difficult to make general rec- 
ommendations because of varying 
amounts of pyrethrins and synergists 
ane because of differences in syner- 
gists. 


It is extremely difficult to ascertain 
the kill obtained with space sprays. 
Canners often refer to the “drowning 
of gnats” with emulsions since they 
see very few gnats obviously killed by 
sprays. Because of the way canneries 
are built it is hard to tell whether 
gnats are being driven off to return 
later or whether they are actually 
being killed. Inside buildings a bet- 
ter indication of the effectiveness of 
a space spray is given by observing 
dead houseflies than by counting dead 
Drosophila, 


In 1953 additional experiments were 
conducted to evaluate pyrethrum 


sprays. The use of trash cans to 
confine Vey on baskets of tomatoes 
peeves a means for counting flies 

illed. Baskets of tomatoes swarming 
with gnats were also sprayed at fac- 
tory yards and under conditions like 
those at factory yards. 


These tests confirmed conclusions 
made in 1952. Two commercial prod- 
ucts, Sulfoxide Pyrexel 1-10, and Pyre- 
none T-143, performed satisfactorily 
when diluted at the rate of 1 part of 
emulsifiable concentrate to 75 parts 
of water. More dilute mixtures did 
not give satisfactory results. The 
variation in synergist (butoxide or 
sulfoxide) caused no apparent differ- 
ence in kill. Plain water sprays did 
not kill appreciable numbers of gnats 
by drowning even when large amounts 
of water were used. The pyrethrum 
mixtures at 1-75 must be used liber- 
ally. Such sprays drove off more 
gnats than plain water, but many 
gnats returned as soon as spraying 
stopped. There was no repellency 
detectable. 


A — many canners on the East- 
ern Shore u small, portable, elec- 
tric atomizing sprayers (mist blowers 
or foggers). wo machines were 
used, the Challenger and the Microsol 
machine. Careful observations of 
these machines in operation at can- 
neries indicated that when used prop- 
erly and frequently they did a good job 
in reducing grat populations. When 
trucks or baskets of tomatoes awaiting 
processing were treated large numbers 
of gnats were killed. It seemed easier 
to detect results with these sprayers 
than when a small hydraulic sprayer 
was used. 

Many pyrethrum formulations were 
sold for use in these machines. A 
water miscible combination is prefer- 
able to a straight oil mixture for two 
reasons: first, because the emulsion 
concentrate is actually cheaper to 
apply after dilution; and second, be- 
cause there is no off-flavor from water 
concentrates. These small electric 
atomizers have earned a place for 
themselves, and they are especially 
useful to the smaller canners. Their 
value in reducing adult populations 
depends on consistent and timely use. 
At a fair-sized peat one should be 
used frequently during each working 
day when — are abundant. Toma- 
toes await Rg pooseasiog and used bas- 
kets should treated. The interior 
of the factory should be treated at the 
end of each day. Many houseflies as 
well as Drosophila are killed. These 
machines are superior to hand oper- 
ated hydraulic sprayers for use on 
raw stock. 

Electric atomizing sprayers also 
seem to be more satisfactory than 
aerosol bombs. In spite of the dis- 
2 of the electric cord, they 
are easier to use. Under average 
conditions they are cheaper to operate. 
Inexperienced men have difficulty in 
judging the time uired for efficient 
use of aerosol bombs, and toxicants 
are often wasted. They are not effi- 
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cient except when used in enclosed 
spaces. The fan in the Microsol ma- 
chine-type-sprayer gives better distri- 
bution of particles. If vans are used 
in shipment of raw stock, aerosol 
bombs have a place in reducing gnat 

pulations when used at the time of 
oading and in transit. 


The continued use of pyrethrum 
eprers or aerosols at canneries is ad- 
visable because it is the only known 


practical method of killing adults. 
Certainly the raw stock should be 
treated as it enters a plant because 


some oviposition will prevented. 
However, applications of insecticides 
at this time are too late to provide the 
needed protection. Eggs have already 
been laid on tomatoes in the field and 
enroute to the factory. A swarm of 
gnats hovering over washers or at 
other places in and around the plant 
is no index of the number of eggs on 
the raw stock or the number of eggs 
which may be recovered from the 
canned product. Space sprays are 
advisable to control houseflies. They 
are part of a program to provide good 
sanitation, 


Residual Sprays 


In 1952 malathion residuals were 
shown to kill Drosophila adults quickly 
at rather low concentrations. 0 ob- 
tain further information on the value 
of malathion as a residual insecticide 
against Drosophila, sprays were ep 
plied at four canning plants. Walls. 
ceilings, and supports were treated 
with malathion 50 percent EM diluted 
at the rate of % pint in 2 gallons of 
water. About square feet were 
treated with 1 gallon of spray using a 
nozzle giving a fan-shaped spray. The 
surfaces were wetted so as to give a 
very slight run-off. The type of 
treated surface, whether painted or 
white-washed, wood or galvanized 
metal affected results. 


The problem of ascertaining the 
effectiveness of these residuals was 
not satisfactorily solved. Paper cups 
were tacked to treated and untreated 
surfaces at various heights with the 
idea that gnats killed by the residue 
would drop into them. Variations in 
abundance of gnats at different places 
and times precluded accurate esti- 
mates. Also gnats affected by pyreth- 
rum sprays might conceivably land 
and die in the cups. Previous work 
with a “tanglefoot” type material had 
given unsatisfactory results. 


After surfaces were treated at the 
four locations, counts of dead flies in 
cups were made at five-day intervals. 
The maximum number of gnats 
trapped in a five-day period was 34 in 
5 2 or roughly one gnat per cup 
per day. Some gnats were found in 
cups after 23 days; this is beyond the 
expected duration of effectiveness 
after ten days. Houseflies as well as 
Drosophila were killed by the mala- 
thion residuals. Results of these ex- 


periments are not sufficiently con- 
to warrant definite recom- 


clusive 


mendations in ard to the use of 
malathion residuals, but such deposits 
do kill gnats. 


Basket Treatment 


In 1952 tests indicated that treating 
baskets with malathion showed prom- 
ise as a means of reducing Dro- 
sophila populations, and — 
were continued in 1953. 


A pilot-type experiment was started 
at Berlin on August 11. Two quarts 
of malathion 50 reent EM were 
mixed with 40 gallons of water in a 
55 gallon drum. (This is at the rate 
of 1 pint to 10 gals.; not 1 part to 10 
parts.) Baskets were dipped five at 
a time, separated, marked with crayon, 
inverted, and stacked in pyramids in 
the sun to dry. Over 200 baskets can 
be dipped, marked and pyramided in 
one hour by one man. n clear days 
they dry in less than an hour. About 
ten gallons of insecticide mixture is 
required for treating 250 baskets. 
More material must be constantly 
added to the drum to maintain the 
level of liquid so that baskets can be 
completely submerged. 


Baskets dipped at Berlin on August 
11 were left in pyramids overnight. 
The following morning many dead 

nats as well as — % and other 
nsects were observed. On the bot- 
toms of some inverted baskets on the 
bottom level as many as 150 dead gnats 
were counted. The pyramid was about 
100 feet away from the nearest 
tomatoes. Torrential rains prevented 
the completion of this experiment. 
Before the treated baskets could be 
filled with tomatoes they were found 
floating in a field. 


At Goldsboro on August 25, more 
baskets were dipped as described 
above. On August 26, 100 treated 
baskets were filled with tomatoes in 
a field, left overnight, and brought to 
the yard the morning of August 27. 
They were left on a trailer about 200 
feet from other tomatoes. Very few 

ats were seen around the check 

skets, but when they were unloaded 
from the truck for processing about 
4:30 p.m., many gnats were seen. 
As many as 300 were counted on the 
sides of some baskets, in the middle of 
the stacks. Few gnats were present 
omen the treated baskets when un- 
oaded. 


Difficulty is experienced in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of an insecticide 
under field conditions. However, it is 
believed that the use of treated baskets 
will prevent the transfer of Drosophila 
adults from fields to canneries. 


As yet basket treatments are not 
practical. The cost of treatments 
which will last for about ten days 
would be in the neighborhood of 1% 
conte per basket for malathion and 
abor. 


If all baskets entering a factory 
yard were treated with a malathion 
residual prior to being filled with 


tomatoes, and if sanitary conditions 
at the plant were first class, densities 
of Drosophila should be kept at a low 
level. alathion kills very gy. 
Egg laying between field and plant 
should greatly reduced. A canner, 
all of whose tomatoes are grown under 
contract or one who has control over 
tomatoes before picking, could utilize 
100 percent treated baskets. When 
canners depend on the open market 
for their raw stock, they cannot regu- 
late the movement of baskets, so that 
treatment could not be effected. 


The consistent use of treated bas- 
kets has several good features. Not 
only would it prevent a build-up in 
K densities at the palnt, but also 
t would result in the elimination of 
many adults when tomatoes are being 
picked and while tomatoes are in 
transit. 


Drosophila are attracted to dirty 
baskets. They fly up when baskets 
are dumped and settle onto empty, 
dirty baskets. Malathion treatments 
should be effective at this point in 
reducing populations. 


Varietal Susceptibility 


Observations on the extent of drv 
cracking and oviposition were made 
on four varieties of tomatoes from the 
Plant Research farm near College 
Park. Samples were picked weekly 
during the ripening season. Fruit 
with dry growth cracks of one-half 
inch or more were recorded and the 
number of infested fruit determined. 
A summary of results is given in Table 
2. It was apparent in these observa- 
tions that eggs in dry cracks do not 
hatch and may accumulate over a 
considerable period of time. 


TABLE 2 


Observations on extent of dry cracking and 
gnat oviposition on four varieties of tomatoes. 


Percent Percent 
Variety Dry Crack Fruit with 
Fruit fly exes 
Chesapeake 31 12 
Maryland 16 47 16 
Rutgers , 65 23 
Master Marglobe 72 20 


Summary of Report and Recommendations 
for 1954 


(1) In 1953 Drosophila 
at tomato canneries on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland were not so high 
as in 1952, but populations in fields 
were higher than in other areas from 
which tomatoes are sent to canneries. 
Additional data have been obtained to 
show that even when few adults are 
at factories may be abundant 
on raw stock. counts on tomatoes 
awaiting processing refiect conditions 
in fields and not necessarily conditions 
at canneries. 


(2) Skin piles do not appear to be 
an important source of Drosophila, but 
they should be sprayed with an in- 
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secticide to keep down houseflies. Ap- 

lications to skin piles of malathion 

percent EM diluted at the rate of 

8 quarts to 50 gallons gave good re- 

sults. If daily treatments are made, 
lower concentrations can be used. 


(3) Electric atomizing sprayers 
were used in applying pyrethrum 
aerosols or mists. These machines 
have value in reducing adult popula- 
—1 when used frequently on raw 
stock. 


(4) Malathion residual sprays on 
walls and ceilings of unloading plat- 
forms will kill many Drosophila, 


(5) Baskets treated with malathion 
are beneficial in killing adults and in 
preventing oviposition at crucial times 
after tomatoes are picked. Their use 
is not generally practical under Mary- 
land conditions. 

(6) Previous recommendations in 
regard to sanitation should be fol- 
lowed, and pyrethrum sprays of some 
kind used. me available materials 
should be used at stronger concentra- 
tions than usually recommended. It 
is suggested that dirty baskets be 
sprayed with malathion soon after 
they are emptied. 


Tomato Grade Relationship Studies: New York, 
Ohio, Indiana 


By Norman C. Healy, 
U. S. Department Agriculture 


Tomato grade relationship studies 
were conducted by the agricultural ex- 
periment stations in Ohio, New York 
and Indiana in cooperation with the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service from 
1949 through 1952. hese research 
studies were undertaken to answer 
questions proposed by canners and 

rowers of cannery tomatoes, concern- 
ng the lack of relationship between 
the grades of raw tomatoes, and the 
grades and yield of canned tomatoes 
and tomato products. It was felt by 
some in the industry that the color 
requirements for U. 8. No. 1 grade 
tomatoes were too high and conse- 
quently should be lowered. It was 
agreed, after one of the meetings be- 
tween canner and grower representa- 
tives, at which state and federal mar- 
keting officials were in attendance, 
that research studies would be under- 
taken by state and federal agencies 
to develop factual data which could be 
used by the canners, growers, and in- 
spection officials in answer to their 

rade problems. Then, if it was 
ound that grade changes were neces- 
sary, such changes would be predi- 
ca upon this research. 


Thus, early in 1949, agricultural 
experiment station representatives 
from Ohio, New Vork, and Utah met 
to outline a cooperative research proj- 
ect with these primary objectives: 


(1) To determine the grades and 
quantity of canned tomatoes and to- 
mato products which could be proc- 
essed from given quantities and 
grades of the raw product; 


(2) To study the most advantageous 
use which might be made of various 
grades of the raw product, and 


(3) To ascertain possible improve- 
ments in the U. S. standards for both 
the raw and processed products. 


The Purdue Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station joined in this research 
project in June of 1949. 


Outlines for procedure of the work 
were drawn up by these groups and 
it was decided that the Ohio station 
would conduct studies on canned to- 
matoes, tomato juice and tomato pulp. 


The Purdue station would study the 
relationships for canned tomatoes. 


The New York station at Geneva 
would concentrate their efforts on the 
grade relationships of raw cannery 
tomatoes to canned tomato juice. 


It later developed that the Utah sta- 
tion was unable to take part in this 
cooperative venture. 


The three stations studies were sup- 
rted on a matching-fund basis, with 
alf of the money coming from the 
states participating and half from 
federal funds. The federal funds were 
made available by the experiment sta- 
tions’ Marketing Research Advisory 
Committee from research funds au- 
thorized by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of 1946. 


Pilot operations were set up at the 
three experiment stations and experi- 
mental lots of various grades of toma- 
toes ranging from as small as 100 
pounds to as much as 1,000 pounds 
were processed throughout the tomato 
packing season in each state. Proc- 
essing studies, as well as grade stud- 
es, were conducted throughout the 
season. During the four-year study, 
additional data were obtained by sta- 
tion personnel at commercial tomato 
canneries in their respective states. 
This was done to check the pilot oper- 
ations against commercial processing 
operations. 


I shall confine my discussion of the 
results reported by the stations to 
general conclusions drawn from the 
studies, for the details can be obtained 
— the station reports already is- 
8 


The Ohio station has released two 
ublications entitled “A Study of the 
lationship of Various Grades of 
Fresh and Canned Vegetables—Part 
I, Canned Tomatoes,” and “Part III, 
Canned Tomato Pulp.” A third re- 
* on canned tomato juice, will 
released soon. Copies these 


wee may be obtained through Dr. 
. A. Gould of Ohio State University. 

The New York station has issued 
Bulletin No. 759 entitled “The Yield 


and Quality of Juice Obtained from 
New York State Tomatoes Graded Ac- 
cording to United States Department 


of Agriculture Standards.” This bul- 
letin may be obtained through J. D. 
Luckett, Editor, at the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. 


The Indiana report on canned to- 
matoes will be issued shortly by the 
Purdue station. It will be available 
through F. C. Gaylord at the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The results of these tomato grade 
relationship studies have served two 
purposes (1) to answer the questions 
which growers and processors have 
been asking concerning the relation- 
ship between the raw and processed 

ades, and (2) to use as a guide for 
mproving the present grades and 
grading methods, To be more spe- 
cific, the New York station workers 
concluded from their research that the 
color line between U. S. No. 1 grade 
tomatoes and No. 2 grade should not 
be changed because it was found, on 
an average, it required minimum No. 
1 tomatoes for color to pack fancy 
canned tomato juice. It was also 
found in New York that Grade A 
tomato juice could not always be 
packed from tomatoes meeting the 
color requirements for U. 8. No. 1 
tomatoes, These studies in Ohio, N 
York, and Indiana showed that even 
though two loads of tomatoes may be 
of the same grade, the color index, 
measured with an instrument, for 
these two loads were not the same. 
That is to say, one load would yield 
Grade A juice and the other load 
Grade C juice. This is due to the 
wide range of color which may exist 
in U. S. No. 1 and No. 2 grade to- 
matoes. 


It was found necessary, therefore, 
for the an a of these studies to use 
an electronic instrument to define to- 
mato color more accurately. This 
enabled us to assign a specific color in- 
dex to each lot of tomatoes. A Hunter 
color and color-difference meter was 
employed for making these objective 
color measurements. The use of this 
instrument in our grade relationship 
studies, coupled with research in New 
Jersey, conducted by Younkin and 
Maclinn, emphasized the need for a 
colorimeter to evaluate tomato color. 
This led to further investigation of 
objective methods for grading toma- 
toes which I shall touch on a little 
later. 

It was also concluded, from the stud- 
ies in New York and Ohio, that the 
present U. 8. No. 2 grade tomatoes 
should be further segregated into two 
separate classifications: No. 2’s for 
color, those not meeting the No. 1 
requirements for color; and No. 2’s 
for defects. It is apparent from these 
studies that the No. 2’s for defects 
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uire more man-hours for trimming, 
uce the yield of the canned product, 
and increase the risk of high mold. 
This segregation of No. 2 tomatoes 
can be handled under the present 
two grades for cannery tomatoes now 
in use; that is, the U. S. Standards 
for Canning Tomatoes and the U. 8. 
Standards for Tomatoes for Manu- 
facture of Strained Tomato Products. 
It would simply require that the to- 
mato inspectors segregate the No. 2’s 
for color from the No. 2’s for defects, 
and report the percentage of each on 
the inspection memorandum, provid- 
ing the canners are willing to pay 
the additional cost in making this 
segration. 


In the course of these tomato grade 
relationship studies, Dr. Gould and his 
associates at the Ohio station designed 
and tested various light boxes by us- 
ing daylight lamps to furnish a con- 
stant light source for grading tomato 
juice. As a result of this work and 
studies conducted by the Processed 
Products Standardization and Inspec- 
tion Branch, a light box called the Mac- 
beth Munsell Disk Colorimeter was de- 
veloped in cooperation with the Mac- 
beth Corporation. This portable light 
box eliminates variation in light inten- 
sity, providing a constant light source 
very similar to daylight. This in- 
creases the accuracy of color grading 
by visual means. The Processed Prod- 
ucts Standardization and Inspection 
Branch has furnished six of their field 

rading laboratories with these lights 

or trial in grading tomato products. 
If proven useful in commercial inspec- 
tion work, the light will benefit not 
only the inspection service but the 
industry as well in increased efficiency 
and more accurate grading procedures. 


Time will not permit me to discuss 
all the results reported in the station 
publications. However, these coopera- 
tive studies emphasized the impor- 
tance of the development of objective 
quality tests. The Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch two years ago initiated 
research on the problem of developing 
an objective method for grading can- 
nery tomatoes. 


During the 1952 season, two Depart- 
ment technologists spent a week in 
each of six tomato canning states test- 
ing three colorimeters for objectively 
measuring tomato color: The Hunter 
color and color-difference meter, which 
is best adapted for reading tomato 
pulp or juice color but can be used to 
measure different spots on the sur- 
face of a tomato; the Purdue color 
ratio meter, developed at the Purdue 
station, to evaluate either the surface 
color of a tomato or the color of the 
juice or pulp; and the Model “E” 
Agtron, which measures the color of 
two cut halves of the tomato, The 
purposes of this work were: 


(1) To test the ability of these in- 
struments to define color lines between 
U. 8. No. 1, No. 2, and cull tomatoes; 


(2) To determine the effect of area, 
variety, and growing conditions on 
these color lines; and, 


(3) To determine the relationship 
internal and external tomato 
color. 


Very briefly, the procedure was to 
have the inspector select minimum 
color No. 1 and No. 2 tomatoes on the 
basis of surface color. The whole to- 
matoes were then presented to the 
Purdue color ratio meter for a color 
reading. The tomatoes were halved 
and those still considered as meeting 
the minimum color requirements for 
No. 1’s and No. 2’s were read on the 
Agtron. The pulp was then extracted 
on an Enterprise meat and food chop- 
per fitted with a juicer-puree attach- 
ment having a 0.027-inch mesh screen. 
The color of a sample of the pulp was 
then read on the Hunter color and 
color-difference meter and the Purdue 
color ratio meter. Another sample 
of the pulp was deaerated and meas- 
ured on these two instruments to 
determine whether sufficient air had 
been incorporated in the pulp during 
extraction to affect its color. Re- 
sults indicated that deaeration is not 
necessary for objective color evalua- 
— when this type of extractor was 
u 


This study indicated that these in- 
struments would require further mod- 
ification before they could be used for 

rading borderline tomatoes on the 

sis of color. 


In attempting to correlate the color 
of the cut halves, as viewed by the 
inspector, and the value assigned by 
the Agtron, poor agreement was ob- 
tained between the inspector and the 
instrument due to the varying amount 
of yellow seeds and “white rag” ex- 
posed on the cut surface. The instru- 
ment reads the exposed cut surface 
while the inspector disregards the 
color of the seeds and rag and evalu- 
ates only the color of the cell walls, 
since seeds and rag are expelled at the 
finisher in processing juice and other 
tomato products. 


Here, again, it was found that al- 
though the Hunter color and color- 
difference meter was the most accu- 
rate in defining color lines for the 
various grades of tomatoes, a much 
simpler instrument was needed for 
commercial application. 


This past season, the two technolo- 
gists, Wilson and Dever, again used 
the Hunter instrument as a standard 
to evaluate the performance of the 
eye to determine tomato color. A new 
instrument—the Model “F” Agtron, 
which measures the color of pulp— 
also was tested. 


Very briefly, the procedure followed 
this past year was to determine 
whether a representative subsample 
of about 10 pounds could be obtained 
from the three or four baskets of to- 
matoes sampled from a load. This 
sample was then pulped and the color 


measured on the two instruments, the 
Hunter and Model F“ Agtron. This 
was then used as the color index for 
the load. The remainder of the three- 
basket sample was graded in the 
normal manner for defects. The re- 
sults of the work this past season 
suggest the possibility of using a com- 
bination of the color index of a sam- 
ple and the percentage of defective 
tomatoes to determine the value of 
a load of tomatoes. A report of this 
past season’s research has been writ- 
ten by Dr. Wilson of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch and will be issued 
sometime before next tomato season. 


At present, we have not solved 
enough of the problems to warrant 
use of this method on a commercial 
basis this next season. There is still 
more work to be done on the sampling 
procedure, testing the simplified in- 
struments, and relating the new sys- 
tem to the one now in use. 


When the method has been simpli- 
fied so that it can be used on the plat- 
form without — undue dalay or 
the use of complicated techniques, then 
it can be tested at various gradin 
stations to familiarize canners an 
growers with the procedure. For, in 
the final analysis, it will depend upon 
them whether such a method is 
adopted commercially. We rocognize 
the fact that any such method may re- 
quire further modification before it 
meets the requirements of both can- 
ners and growers. 


Another consideration which should 
not be overlooked at this time is 
whether the grower will agree to have 
determination of the color of a load 
of his tomatoes based on a pulped 
sample of tomatoes. This can be 
answered only by the grower when 
he has become familiar with the grad- 
ing procedure and its effect upon his 
picking operations. 


It is of utmost importance to the 
grading services to incorporate ob- 
jective measures of quality into their 
standards to minimize the human vari- 
ation which occurs in present methods 
of grading and inspection. I don't 
mean by this that all the problems 
of grading and grade interpretations 
can be solved by instrumentation. 
However, there remains much to be 
done in providing inspectors with 
other inspection aids to enable them 
to do a better job in the future. 


The cooperation of the state experi- 
ment stations, state bureaus of mark- 
ets, plus growers and canners’ re- 
search committees, with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in working to- 
gether on these grade problems has 
enabled us to conduct the work on a 
much broader scale than could have 
been done by any single group. I 
firmly believe that this type of re- 
search, conducted on a cooperative 
basis, will be most productive and can 
be used to great advantage by both 
industry and government. 
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FLUCTUATING FISHERY STOCKS 


Fluctuating Fishery Stocks: What We Know about This 
World-wide Riddle 


By L. A. Walford, Chief, 
Branch of Fishery Biology, 
Fish and Wildlife Service 


Many of you are concerned about 
the condition of your fishery stocks 
several of which seem to have receded 
to a low ebb of abundance in recent 
years. You are asking what has hap- 
pened to pink salmon, to Alaska her- 
ring, to Maine sardines, to the Pacific 
sardine, to the Gulf of Mexico shrimp. 
Are there fewer of them in the sea? 
Or have they — 1 retreated to 
distant, more obscure areas and be- 
come less accessible to fishermen? 
Whatever the nature of the condition 
may be, is it permanent? It is not 
only Americans who are concerned 
with these questions. So are people 
in other parts of the earth, for com- 
parable conditions have occurred else- 
where, not only in California, Maine 
and Alaska, but also in such distant 
and widely separated places as Japan, 
India, Spain, North Africa. Is this 
all the result of mere coincidence? 
Could any important part of this effect 
have sprung from some common cause 
impelled by such a cosmic influence as 
weather, for example, which might 
affect these diverse species in a simi- 
lar way? Are all these recent and 
current seemingly uliar conditions 
within the range of norma! variation? 
That last question is most important, 
because the seriousness of present 
conditions can be judged only in com- 
parison with some standard; and that 
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standard, which we call the normal 
cannot be simply defined. 


In the language of our everyday 
conversation, the word “normal” tends 
to have the rather fuzzy meaning of 
things-as-they-should-be. Lucky is the 
“perfectly normal man.” There is 
nothing wrong with him. It will be 
a fine thing when “the country gets 
back to normal again,” when our do- 
mestic and international problems 
have become resolved. When enough 


Part Problem; Some 
Contributing Factors 


food is produced to feed the millions 
of hungry people of the world, they 
can enjoy “normal lives.“ Those are 
conceptions we hear on every side. 
In its popular connotation, normal is 
the state of affairs, the good life. 
e language of the statistician, it 
is something quite different—not 
nearly so cheerful a word, but very 
much more exact. It is simply the 
average, the sum of all the items 
divided by the number of items—the 
lean years and the fat, the good and 
the bad, the tall and the short—what- 
ever it may be 
about. 


We are talking about fishes and 
invertebrate animals that happen to 
be commercially useful for canning. 
Exact information about the history 
of these species is limited to rela- 
tively few recent years when they have 
lived under the pressures of intense 
fisheries. We know nothing about 
their fortunes under virgin conditions. 
In those days, did they go through 
alternating periods of great abundance 
interspersed with periods of contrast- 
ing scarcity? What was their normal 
life then? We cannot tell. A great 
part of what we can learn now we 
must deduce from the catches of fish- 
ermen, Thus, in searching for nor- 
mal patterns about the complex lives 
of fishes in order to understand the 
significance of events in a single year 
like the last, we must take into ac- 
count patterns in the complex affairs 
of men. The behavior of fishermen 
fluctuates in response to economic 
conditions; and for that reason as well 
as others the intensity of fishing 
rarely remains constant long. Fishing 
techniques improve, fishing fleets in- 
crease in size, and markets change. 
And because recorded history about 
these aspects of fisheries is usually 
exasperatingly fragmentary, it is diffi- 
cult to draw absolutely certain conclu- 


that we are talking 


sions about normal conditions of fish 
or of fisheries. This much, however, 
seems clear: conditions have rarely 
been “normal,” as I will show you 
in these few graphs: 

Figure I. Fishery harvests are 
characteristically unstable, subject to 
irregular oscillations. This is illus- 


trated in schematic representations of 
150 years of Atlantic mackerel fishing 
50 years of American cod fishing, an 

37 years of Pacific sardine fishing. 


Figure II. A graphic record of 20 
sens of sardine fishing in northern 
pain. 


Figure III. 
nese — for tunny, skipjack, her- 


In 300 years of Japa- 


ring, squid, and saury, periods of 
abundance alternate with periods of 
scarcity. Data are not statistically 
good enough to demonstrate any pe- 
riodicity in these waves; nevertheless 
some Japanese scientists interpret that 
waves of maximal abundance have 
occurred 105 tunny = 
years apart, skipjac years apa 
sardine 100 years apart, and Hokkaido 
herring 50 years apart. 


Part of the fluctuations shown in 
these records reflects economic condi- 
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cessibility of the fish on fishing 
grounds, and part—surely a very im- 
portant part—reflects fluctuating 
abundance of the fish. Fishery biolo- 

sts work continually to resolve these 
nfluences and have made much prog- 
ress in that effort. They have long 
been in general agreement that fluc- 
tuations in environmental conditions 
cause fluctuations in abundance of the 
fish; but what elements of the environ- 
ment are critical and by what mechan- 
isms they affect the survival of fish, 
are problems that remain largely un- 
solved. As long as that is true, fish- 
ing must continue to be the uncertain 
occupation that it is. 


Agricultural science is far ahead 
of fishery science in understanding 
the biology of the environment and 
making use of that understanding. 
But then, of course, the problems of 
agriculture, difficult though they may 
be, are very much simpler than those 
of fisheries. For the farmer has the 
enormous advantage over the fishery 
man of being able to perceive his 
produce as it develops; and there are 
various things he can do to protect 
it when a period of unfavorable 
weather hits, such as a cold spell or 
drought. Because the farmer can 
follow the vicissitudes of his produce 
with his eyes, he is constantly aware 
of what is happening on his land. He 
knows the limits of his piece of the 
environment and he can put a fence 
around it which will contain his crops 
and his animals; and therein they 
2 stay until he is ready to harvest 
them. 


The fishery man enjoys none of 
these advantages. The environment 
in which he is most interested, the 
body of water in which dwell the 
fishery stocks that give him his living, 
is continually moving, changing direc- 
tion, position, levels. Now it is close 
to the shore, now far at sea, now 
at the surface, now deep in the depths. 
It expands and contracts, like a living 
thing; and as far as we can tell, the 
fishery stocks which it contains tend 
always to fill it to its capacity and to 
remain in it wherever it goes. But 


its capacity evidently also changes 
All the evidence which 
about the natural 


constantly. 
has accumulated 


history of aquatic animals indicates 
that their environments have limits 
beyond which they cannot stray ver 
far. How can we define those limits? 
How can we distinguish a body of 
water which contains all the materials 
that attract mackerel from a body 
of water which repels them? 


One of the most obvious boundaries 
of the territory in which an aquatic 
animal can live is temperature. Fish 
are exceedingly sensitive to tempera- 
ture. I will give you one example 
to illustrate this point. 


Dr. H. O. Bull, a marine biologist 
working at the Dove Marine Labora- 
tory, Cullercoats, England, became in- 
terested in learning just how sensitive 
a fish is to various qualities of the 
environment. What does a fish feel? 
That was the sort of question he 
asked, a very difficult question because 
fish feel and respond to many different 
stimuli. So it was necessary to build 
special aquaria designed to permit 
him to exclude all stimuli except the 
one being studied. So he carried on 
a number of exveriments to test the 
sensitivity of cod fish to temperature. 
First he conditioned the fish to associ- 
ate the presence of food with a change 
of temperature. Then, having done 
that, he determined what degree of 
change the fish would respond to by 
observing the minimal temperature at 
which it would perform a complex 
task in order to get food. He kept 
the fish in a specially constructed tank 
with the floor inclined so that one end 
was deep enough to provide a habit- 
able living space and the other end 
extended out of the water. He intro- 
duced the food into a chamber at the 
upper end of the inclined floor. Grad- 
ually, over the many days that the 
conditioning process went on, the fish 
learned that food was in the chamber 
when the temperature of the water 
increased. As this association became 
more and more firmly established, the 
subject fish became conditioned to 
move up the inclined plane. At the 
same time, the food chamber was 
gradually moved upward, day by day, 
ever farther out of the water. At last 
the fish learned to go quite out of the 
water, wriggle into the food chamber, 
and there wait practically high and 
dry until food was given, which it 
then seized sharply, and swam and 
splashed back to its normal position 
in the deep part of the tank. There 
was no mistaking the response. If 
the fish detected a change of tempera- 
ture, it went through this remarkable 
performance; otherwise it did not. 


With such experiments, Bull demon- 
strated that under some circumstances, 
sea fishes react purposefully to 
changes in temperature of only 0.03° 
C, and in salinity of 0.2 parts per 
thousand, These results indicate the 
extreme care with which field oceano- 
graphic studies must be designed, and 
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the precision with which observations 
must be made at sea—the figures are 
close to the limits of accuracy of hy- 
drographic instruments—in order to 
determine relations between oceano- 
raphic conditions and biological ef- 
ects. They also suggest how some 
striking changes in marine climate 
that have been observed in recent 
ears can affect the fish directly. The 
istribution of marine animals is 
sharply limited by temperature bar- 
riers, as I will illustrate with a few 
charts: 


Figure IV. A chart showing the 
distribution of sardines of the world. 
Sardines are somewhat less closely 
bound to land masses than are other 
members of the same family with 
which we are familiar, namely her- 
ring, menhaden and shad. Shad must 
ascend rivers to spawn; menhaden 
spawn about estuaries; herring in the 
intertidal areas; sardines may spawn 
as far as 200 to 300 miles at sea. 
Their young come close in, the first 
months of life along shore. The tem- 
perature range of sardines (about 12° 
to 20° C.) is intermediate between that 
2 the menhaden and that of the her- 
ring. 


Figure V. A chart showing the 
distribution of menhaden and similar 
fishes. In general, these require 
warmer water than pilchard can toler- 
ate and they occur only in regions 
with extensive estuarine areas. They 
spawn in or near estuaries, and their 
young move into salt water sloughs 
and marshes and even up into fresh 
water during their early growing pe- 
riod. Thus the growth and survival 
of menhaden are more affected by local 
conditions than many other marine 
fishes. Inshore conditions of the en- 


vironment are less stable than are 
those offshore, hence these fishes are 
more subject to violent fluctuations. 
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Figure VI. A chart showing the 
world distribution of herring. This 
is a cold water fish occurring only in 
the northern hemisphere, north of 
the range of pilchard. 


Figure VII. A chart showing the 
distribution of Pacific salmons. This 
group of fishes can exist only where 
there is a peculiar combination of 
stream conditions and of oceanic con- 
ditions, as proved by the fact that 
although their eggs have been trans- 

lan to — parts of the world, 
acific salmon have taken hold only 
where environmental conditions a 
proximate those of the North Pacific, 
I. e., New Zealand, Chile, Maine, New 
Brunswick. In streams, the optimal 
temperature conditions for the incu- 
bation period are somewhere between 
4° and 11° C. Eggs suffer severe 
mortalities if subjected to excessive 
— outside those limits. After 
atching, the optimal temperature 
range which controls the growth and 
survival of the young lies between 
13“ and 17° C. Prolonged periods 
beyond these limits cause excessive 
mortalities among the young. In the 
ocean, salmon seem to limited dur- 
ing their spawning and seasonal mi- 
grations to a temperature zone at the 
surface of about 0° to about 20° C. 


Figure VIII. The cod family which 
furnishes about 19 percent of the 
world’s harvest of sea fish is widely 
distributed on continental shelves in 
temperate latitudes. 


I have shown you that various 
groups of fishes are confined to certain 
types of environments and in particu- 
lar to certain temperature zones. Is 
there any evidence that there could 
have been important changes in the 
location of the boundaries of these 
zones in recent years that might ac- 
count for changes in accessibility or 
abundance of the fishes? In places, 
yes, as the following charts will show: 


Figure IX. North Atlantic weather 
as reflected by anomolies in tempera- 
ture at New Haven. Deviation of 
average monthly temperature from a 
150-vear average shows irregular fluc- 
tuations and a trend toward warmer 
winters and summers beginning about 
1890 or earlier. Here it has been 
demonstrated that air temperature and 
sea surface temperature are positively 
correlated. 


Many European scientists have 
pointed out evidence that arctic and 
subarctic areas have been warming, 
and that there have been pronounced 
changes in fauna and flora. 


Figure X. The difference between 
average winter (January) and sum- 
mer (July) temperatures at the sur- 
face of the sea water at Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, has decreased since 
about 1920, indicating an increased 
mildness of climate. A graph shows 
annual deviations of these differences 
from average over the period 1906 
to 1947. 


Figure XI. Annual average sea 
surface temperatures at Iceland have 
increased during this century, as 
shown in the following chart. 


Figure XII. Thirty years weather 
in Rhode Island as indicated by differ- 
ence between January and July aver- 
age temperatures. These differences 
are plotted as deviations from normal. 
This graph is compared with the com- 
mercial catch of lobsters in Rhode 
Island. This comparison indicates a 
positive correlation between the catch 
of lobsters and the degree of difference 
between January and July tempera- 
tures. Rhode Island is near the south- 
ern end of the range of lobsters. Dur- 
ing a series of years of relatively cold 
winters in Rhode Island, lobster fish- 
ing flourishes; during a series of warm 
winters, it languishes. 


Figure XIII. The catch of lobsters 
in Maine, on the other hand, is posi- 
tively and significantly correlated 
with the temperature of the surface 
of the sea water as measured at Booth- 
bay Harbor. 

Rhode Island is close to the southern 
extreme of the geographic range of 
lobster. The effect of the climatic 
change was to shift the zone of most 
favorable conditions toward the north. 
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Figure XIV. Commercial catch of 
lobsters in Maine, 1918-51, shows an 
increase in catch from 8 million 
pounds to over 20 million pounds. 


There are various ways by which 
climatic changes of this sort might 
affect these food fishes. Most directly 
and simply, they could change the lo- 
cation of the environment having the 
physical characteristics to which these 
fishes are physiologically adapted. 


If a fish feels uncomfortable be- 
cause it is too hot, it will move into a 
cooler zone. This is probably true 
not only of fishes but of all other 
classes of animals. Warming encour- 
ages invasion by predatory species 
from warmer zones, and these drive 
out the former dominating residents. 
This sort of action may go on all the 
way along the food chain. 


Another effect of changing climate 
is to stimulate diseases to burst into 
epidemic proportions. There is mount- 
ing evidence that fungi and viruses, 
which are very sensitive to tempera- 
ture changes, sometimes severely deci- 
mate populations of marine animals 
and plants. 


Striking examples of changing dis- 
tributions are given by the spread of 
the mussel parasite and the green crab 
in the North Atlantic; the northward 
spread of the cod into the arctic; the 
return of menhaden to the Gulf of 
Maine; the shift in composition of 
the species of shrimps of the Gulf of 
— 2 and of shads off the coast of 
India. 


Biologists have been rather slow to 
become aroused to the possible signifi- 
cance of these changes. Those in 
countries bordering the Atlantic were 
first to become interested, perhaps be- 
cause the effects are more striking in 
the North Atlantic. Gradually this 
intefest is spreading to other parts 
of the world, and scientists are be- 
ginning to consider the possibility that 
we are dealing with a world-wide 
phenomenon. 


Fluctuating Fishery Stocks: What We Know about This 
World-wide Riddle 


Roger Revelle, Director, 
e Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography of the 
University of California 


The seas are so vast, and so alien to 
us as land mammals, that it is difficult 
for us even to conceive of the ways of 
life in the ocean. For this reason, we 
are liable to explain the widespread 
disasters to the fisheries during the 
last few years in one of two ways: 


We may indulge in self-recrimina- 
tion and say that the fish populations 
have become depleted by merciless ex- 
ploitation. This is the point of view 
of those who claim that most of the 
fish are now in a can. Alternatively 
we may say that fish are wayward 
creatures whose behavior is whimsical 
and irrational. They appear in a 
certain area for no apparent reason, 
and they disappear. This point of 
view may be summarized by the state- 
ment that fish, like gold, are where 
you find them. 


There is undoubtedly some truth in 
both these ideas. But it is my chief 
purpose today to present a third point 
of view: that fish, like all other living 
things, are to a great extent creatures 
of their environment; the sizes and 
locations of fish populations depend on 
the characteristics of the ocean waters 
in which they live. It follows that we 
may gain a useful understanding of 
the fluctuations in the fisheries by 
achieving a greater understanding of 
the oceans. This third point of view 
may be summarized bv saying that fish 
are better oceanographers than people, 
for at the present time, unfortunately. 
our knowledge is so fragmentary and 
our understanding so limited that in 
many cases we cannot satisfactorily 
explain what has happened to large 
fish populations. 


To establish a framework for under- 
standing of the ocean waters, it is 
tempting, though it may be dangerous, 
to draw analogies between the famil- 
iar conditions of life on land and the 
strange world of the sea. 


On land the cycle of plant and ani- 
mal life appears to us a simple, 
straightforward one. First there is the 
grass, which by a subtle and complex 
chemistry captures the energy of sun- 
light and builds organic matter. Then 
there are the deer and the cows that 
live on the grass, and the tigers and 
men who eat the deer and the cows. 
Finally, there are the bacteria which 
decompose the dead bodies and the 
excreta of all living creatures, making 
the constituent substances again avail- 
able as building materials for the 
plants. In the sea the same cycle of 


sunlight, plants, animals and bacteria 
exists, but with what a difference. 


Instead of grass there are tiny plants 
floating in the blue waters, and in 
lace of cows the animals that eat 
hese plants are cope no bigger 
than the head of a pin. The tigers 
that eat the cows are arrow worms 
and euphausids, only a fraction of 
an inch in length, and a series of 
intermediate meat-eaters exists be- 
tween them and the fish, which repre- 
sent for us the ocean harvest. Since 
every link in this long food chain is 
inefficient, it is not surprising that we 
reap from the ocean only about 20 mil- 
lion tons of food a year—only a small 


Part Other Contributing Fac- 
tors; The Green Pastures of the 
Sea 


fraction of the production of our 
farms on land, and less than a tenth 
of one percent of the organic pro- 
duction of the sea. 


On land, we are used to a great 
compression of the zone of life. For 
the most part, it is confined to a thin 
surface layer a few tens of feet thick. 
But the whole giant volume of the sea 
is the theater of life. Even in the 
great depths seven miles below the 
surface, where no light penetrates, the 
temperature is always just above 
freezing, and the pressure is more 
than 15,000 pounds per square inch, 
recent oceanographic expeditions have 
found scores of different species, and 
the bottom muds at these depths teem 
with bacteria. But the plants of the 
sea, on which all other living things 
depend, grow only in the waters near 
the surface where bright sunlight 
penetrates. These subsurface waters 
differ widely in fertility. Like the 
land, the ocean has its green pastures, 
where life flourishes in abundance, 
and its deserts where a few poor 
plants and animals barely survive. 
Unlike the rich soil of Iowa, which 
remains nearly constant in fertility 
from year to year, even the most pro- 
ductive ocean areas sometimes dras- 
tically decline in a relatively short 
time. After a period of years they 
may with equal abruptness apparently 
recover their fertility. 


The fertility of the land depends 
primarily on four things: air tempera- 
tures throughout the year; the inten- 
sity of sunlight during the growing 
season; the amount of water; and the 
presence of a sufficient amount of plant 
nutrients in the soil—that is, sub- 
stances such as phosphate and nitrate 
and many others, which usually occur 
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in very small amounts but are essen- 
tial for plant growth. We can easily 
see the importance of all these factors 
by contrasting the luxuriant growth 
of a tropical sugar cane field, where 
the temperatures are warm through- 
out the year, the rainfall is abundant, 
and the soil is su plied with plant 
nutrients by fertilization, with the 
sparse growth in a dry desert or on 
the cold Arctic tundra, or on the 
rocky, glaciated, virtually soilless hills 
of New England.“ 


In the sea, water is of course always 
abundant, the plants are well adapted 
to the relatively narrow range of tem- 
perature; and the intensity of — 
determines the length of the growing 
season and the depth to which plants 
can grow, but apparently not the 
differences in fertility. These depend 
only on the plant nutrients present in 
the waters near the surface. As with 
any well-worked soil on land, these 
plant nutrients must be replenished 
each year. They are always being 
depleted by the slow sinking of plant 
and animal remains from the brightly 
lighted subsurface waters into the 
dark waters of the depths. Men plow 
the soil to restore its fertility by 
bringing up to the surface the plant 
nutrients which have been carried 
downward in solution. Similarly, the 
fertility of the sea is restored when 
the nutrient-rich deep waters are 
brought up near the surface. This 
“plowing of the sea” must be carried 
out on a very large scale and can 
only be accomplished by the ocean 
itself. The regions where the ocean 
plowing is most effective are the green 
pastures of the sea. 


The ocean plowing is accomplished 
in one of three ways. In some regions 
the wind drives the surface waters 
away from the coast, or away from 
an internal boundary in the sea, and 
nutrient-rich water wells un from mid- 
depths. In other areas the surface 
waters are cooled near to freezing in 
the wintertime, become heavy and 
sink, and mix with the nutrient-rich 
deep waters. Elsewhere, violent tur- 
bulence occurs along the boundaries 
between major ocean currents, and 
some of the nutrient-rich deep waters 
are thereby brought into the brightly 
lighted zone where the nutrients can 
be used by the plants. As Sverdrup 
has pointed out, most of the great 
fisheries of the world depend for their 
existence on one or another of these 
three wavs in which the ocean plows 
itself. The sardines, anchovies and 
mackerel of California, the sardines 
of South Africa, the tunas off the 
West Coast of North and South Amer- 
ica, the bonitos, albacore and hake of 
Chile and Peru, the apparently abun- 
dant deep tunas in the equatorial zone 
of the Pacific, all live in regions of 
up-welling, where the deep water is 
pumped to the surface by the wind. 


The cod, herring and haddock of New- 
foundland, Labrador, Iceland, Green- 
land, and Bear Island live in the re- 
gions of winter cooling. The sardines 
of Maine and the flat fishes of the 
Grand Banks live where the Gulf 
Stream and the Labrador Current 
clash in turbulent mixing; the sardines 
and herring of Japan and Kamchatka 
similarly depend on turbulence be- 
tween the Oyashio and Kuroshio, 
which are the west Pacific equivalent 
of the Labrador Current and the Gulf 
Stream. All three processes are im- 
portant around Antarctica, where the 
giant whales live in such great abun- 
dance. The guano industry of Peru, 
the very life-blood of that land, de- 
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pends on intense up-welling on the 
shoreward side of the Peru Current. 
There the guano birds carry out what 
is probably the world’s largest fishery, 
amounting to several million tons of 
anchovies and their relatives each 
year. 


Variations in the weather and in 
the speed and location of ocean cur- 
rents, and possibly in the amount of 
soil and dissolved material carried to 
the sea by the rivers bring about wide 
variations in the fertility of the sea’s 
green pastures. We have some evi- 
dence for this in the observed fluctua- 
tion of the annual crop of plant plank- 
ton in different regions. Other evi- 
dence comes from fluctuations in the 
numbers of young fish before they are 
old enough to be caught by the fisher- 
men. Most fish of the high seas 
spawn so many eggs that it is difficult 
to believe these fluctuations in young 


fish numbers can be due, except in 
cases of extreme depletion of the 
spawning population, to fluctuations 
in the number of adults. Perhaps it 
is better to say that the variations in 
the amount of available food and in 
the numbers of predators and competi- 
tors are so great as to mask any rela- 
tionship between the numbers of 
adults and the size of a new year class. 


Variations in the strength of the 
new year class, not apparently related 
to the size of the parent stock, have 
been observed in many fisheries; for 
example, the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Japanese herring, the North Sea 
plaice, the Atlantic haddock and cod, 
and the California sardine. In most 
instances we are not sure whether 
these are brought about by actual 
changes in fertility, by some other 
process related to the ocean circula- 
tion, or by little understood biological 
factors. One instance in which 
changes in the fertility of the water 
would appear to be closely related to 
changes in the voung fish population 
is in the English Channel, where dur- 
ing the years from 1924 to 1937 Rus- 
sell found good correlation between 
the winter maximum of phosphate in 
the water and the numbers of summer- 
spawned young fish. Fluctuations in 
the adult population—that is. the rate 
of natural mortalitv—may also be re- 
lated to variations in the food supply 
—that is, the fertility of the water. 
The unexpected decline in the catch 
of Alaska pink salmon in 1953 could 
well be an example. 


Perhans of greater importance, both 
to the fish and the fisheries, than the 
variations in fertilitv of a particular 
region, ere the fluctuations in the 
weather and in ocean currents, and 
the accompanving changes in the tem- 
perature and other properties of the 
water. Just as the elk of the vlains 
ard the caribou of the tundra live in 
a well-defined climatic region and mi- 
grate north and south as climates 
change, so each snecies of fish has 
a limited range of tolerance to the 
ocean climate. Moreover. even though 
the fish can swim fast and well. their 
movements seem to be affected by the 
ocean currents. Consequently, the 
distribution of a fish vorulation may 
change as the currents change. But 
the locations of the areas of hich 
fertility are not much affected by the 
currents. Thus, both the adults and 
the young fish may be carried out of 
regions of high fertility and good food 
supply into a harsher environment, 
where many of them must starve or 
be weakened in vitality so that they 
become easy victims to predators. 
There are no fences arownd the green 
pastures of the sea. For example, 
one of the principal factors bringi 
about recent poor year classes of Cali- 
fornia sardines may be changes in the 
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ocean currents off the California 
coast. During the years when the 
young sardine population was large, 
a pronounced counter-current flow 
northward between the shore and the 
southward moving California Current. 
The counter-current has been weak or 
absent during the last few years, and 
the center of population of both the 
adult and young California sardines 
has shifted southward far down the 
coast of Lower California. The fer- 
tility of this area is probably much 
less than that of the waters off Cali- 
fornia, and it is likely that at least 
some racial groups of the sardine 
population have greatly diminished in 
numbers. In the Atlantic, variations 
of year class strength of plaice, her- 
ring and other species have been 
shown by Jensen to be correlated with 
fluctuations in the currents between 
the North Sea and the Baltic. 


In addition to their effect on popu- 
lation size, changes in water tempera- 
ture and ocean currents may pro- 
foundly affect the success of a fishery 
in another way: by making the fish 
more or less available to the fishermen. 
From the point of view of the fisher- 
men, we may divide these fluctuations 
in temperature and currents into two 
classes: long-term changes and short- 
term changes. The increase in the 
cod fishery of Greenland during the 
last 40 years is a classical example of 
a beneficial effect of a long-term 
change in ocean temperature on the 
fisheries. Here the average water 
temperature increased by nearly 2° F. 
during the 20 years from 1906 to 
1926, and is still considerably above 
the average for the middle of the last 
century. This increase in ocean tem- 
perature has been accompanied by a 
great northward migration of the cod. 


Off Southern and Lower California, 
the average air temperature, and pre- 
sumably the water temperature, de- 
creased by about 2° F. from 1850 to 
1900, and has apparently since slightly 
increased. Several species of warm- 
water fishes were abundant off San 
Diego in the 1850 and have only 
rarely been seen since that time. 


Major changes in ocean currents 
and ocean temperatures over a short 
term usually have a bad effect on an 
established fishery because they re- 
sult in the movement of the fish out 
of the area where the fishermen can 
profitably catch them. In general, 
the more highly developed and spe- 
cialized a particular fishery becomes, 
the more vulnerable it is to changes 
in fish distribution. For example, 
the southward move of the sardines 
from Southern California to Lower 
California waters has made them vir- 
tually unavailable to our California 
fishermen. Fluctuations in the tem- 
peratures of the waters off Japan and 
presumably in the position of the 


Kuroshio and Oyashio currents are 
closely correlated with the success of 
the Japanese sardine and herring fish- 
ery. Interestingly enough, when the 
sardine fishing is good, the herring 
fishing is poor, and vice versa. This 
suggests that when the southward 
flowing Oyashio Current is displaced 
to the south along the Japanese Coast, 
and consequently the water tempera- 
ture cools, the sardines move south 
out of the normal fishing 22 but 
are replaced by the herring coming 
in from the north. 


Last year the warm water of the 
eastward flowing equatorial counter- 
current turned southward along the 
coasts of Ecuador and Peru, bringin 
heavy rains and floods on shore an 
causing extensive changes in the ocean 
environment, resulting in mass kill- 
ings of fish, the deaths of countless 
thousands of guano birds, and a very 
sad year for the California tuna fish- 
ery. This disastrous shift in the cur- 
rents occurs, on the average, once 
every 30 years, and is called él Nino 
(the child) because it usually happens 
about at Christmas-time. 


It is more than natural to ask 
whether fluctuations in ocean currents 
and temperatures can be predicted, for 
if this were possible, many millions 
of dollars could be saved by both the 
fishermen and the processors. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not know enough at 
the present time either about the ocean 
or the atmosphere to be able to pre- 
dict changes from year to year. 


But we can say a few thines: first 
and most important, changes in ocean 
currents and temperatures do not al- 
ways go in the same direction, but 
fluctuate around an average value. 
Bad luck in the fisheries, even over 
a period of year, does not spell a mes- 
sage of despair. We have every rea- 
son to believe that the situation will 
sooner or later reverse itself. The 
question of course is when? Here we 
are on more uncertain ground, for 
nearly all the evidence to date sug- 
gests that these changes are not 
cyclical with a regular and predicta- 
ble period like the tides and seasons, 
but irregular. We know that change 
is the natural, not the exceptional, 
situation. But at present we can 
predict changes only in a statistical 
sense, Essentially, this means that 
large sudden variations are the least 
likely. 


A more meaningful prediction for 
man requires that we find cause-and- 
effect relationships, or more accur- 
rately, that we discover a series of 
events that always happen in a cer- 
tain sequence and are correlated in 
magnitude. Moreover, predictions are 
of value only if they can be made a 
considerable time in advance. This 
requires that the event on which we 
base our prediction must happen a 


considerable time before the event we 
are trying to predict. Because fish 
usually take several years to grow up 
we have a hope of developing a useful 
prediction system for variations in the 
size of populations if what happens to 
the young fish is important in deter- 
mining the numbers of adults. On 
the other hand, in order to predict 
where the fish will be a year or so 
in advance, that is, the locations of 
pulations, it will be necessary to 
Jad some relationship between the 
wenther and the currents, in which 
what happens to the weather today 
will affect the currents several weeks 
or months, or preferably years from 
now. We have at least a glimmering 
of a relationship between world-wide 
weather phenomena and fluctuations 
in the ocean currents. In the North 
Pacific, for example, there is usually 
an area of atmospheric high pressure. 
It is possible that when the center of 
this high pressure area moves east- 
ward, the southward-flowing Cali- 
fornia current is squeezed against the 
coast and the counter-current disap- 
pears (at least in the surface layer). 
with the result that the center of 
sardine population shifts southward 
out of the range of our fishery. At 
the same time, the Kuroshio—the 
Japanese equivalent of the Gulf 
stream—follows the high pressure 
area eastward and moves off shore 
away from the coast of Japan, making 
room for the Japanese equivalent of 
the Labrador Current, the Oyashio, 
to move southward close to shore. 
The result is that the center of Jap- 
anese sardine population likewise 
moves southward out of the range of 
the Russian and Jananese fisheries. 


It is appropriate here to sav a few 
words about the role of the fisheries 
biologist and the oceanographer in 
helping to maintain and develop the 
fishing industries. At the beginning 
of this talk I pointed out that we can 
gain useful understanding of the wavs 
of fishes through greater understand- 
ing of the oceans. Science and engi- 
neering can be of greatest value in 
the service of man only if they pro- 
ceed logically in four steps: from a 
foundation of careful observation of 
what is taking place in nature through 
understanding of why things happen, 
to prediction of what will take place, 
and finally to control of nature. This 
is a long and slow process. Too often 
in fisheries science we have attempted 
to run before we could walk—we have 
established controls and attempted to 
predict what would happen before we 
have understood why things had hap- 
pened, and even before we have ob- 
served what has happened. At the 
present time in oceanography we are 
still in the stage of observation. 


Each of the four steps of scientific 
and engineering progress may have 
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considerable value to the fishing in- 
dustries. By observation, we may 
help to discover new fisheries re- 
sources. The deep tunas found b 
the Pacific Oceanic Fisheries Investi- 
gations south of Hawaii, the we 
crabs of Alaska, and the shrimp 

the Atlantic Coast are examples of 
new resources discovered by observa- 
tion. If we can gain understanding 
of why fish populations change, we 
may be able to estimate the effects of 
man on the fisheries and thus to estab- 
lish useful management measures, of 
value to all. Through understanding 
based on observation, we may be able 
to develop means of prediction which 
will help in industry planning. 
Finally it is by no means impossible 
that we shall learn eventually to con- 
trol some aspects of the ocean. I am 
thinking here primarily of the possi- 
bility of increasing the fertility of 


the green tures of the sea. Ten 
years ago I would have said that this 
was impossible or at least econom- 
ically unfeasible. For example, I 
believed that the fertility of the Cali- 
fornia waters depended upon the 
phosphate and nitrate brought up to 
the lighted zone by up-welling. This 
amounts, at a minimum, to several 
hundred thousand tons of phosphate a 
year. But recent work suggests that 
the fertility actually depends on sub- 
stances present in very much smaller 
concentrations than the phosphate. 
It may be that the total amount of 
these substances needed to double the 
fertility of the California waters each 
year is only one or two thousand tons, 
and if so, we might eventually by a 
relatively small expenditure, be able 
to add these substances to the water 
and thereby to increase greatly the 
yield of the California fisheries. 


Service Research and 


By John L. Farley, 
Director, Fish a 
Wildlife Service 


It is a pleasure to meet with a 
group whose members have done so 
much to add to the enjoyment and 
ease of good living. You devote your 
lives to preservation of foods by can- 
ning; I represent an agency of gov- 
ernment that devotes itself to the 
preservation of the 1 of the 
raw material which is the basis of 
your industry. 


Thus the word “preservation” ex- 
resses an idea which each of us 
osters, though from different points 
of view. 


The preservation of foods by can- 
ning had its earliest beginnings as an 
art, and through industrial research 
has gradually evolved into an exact 
science. Thus you have learned how 
to control the quality of your product 
by the application of formulae which 
time an n have proven to 
be —— e. We are striving for 
a similar goal, I say “striving” be- 
cause the preservation—or conserva- 
tion as it is more commonly called— 
of the productivity of fishery re- 
sources is still a science-in-the-mak- 
ing. One of the principal functions 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service is to 
further the development of that 
science through study of the living 
fishery stocks as they are affected by 
fishing. The goal of our scientific 
staff, of course, is to provide the in- 
formation required for rational direc- 
tion of fisheries, and it is the task of 
administrators to translate that in- 
formation into practical application 
which usually takes the form of 
regulations. 


As I get dee 


r into the job of mak- 
ing decisions a 


ut regulations, I find 


the Fishing Industry 


—— 25 complexities, for problems 
relating to the affairs of men must be 
considered as well as those relating to 
stocks of fish. 2288 issues 
which are not often as crystal clear as 
we would like them to be, demand all 
the careful, wise analysis that we can 
bring to bear on our judgments. 


Here let me add my word of wel- 
come to Arnie Suomela, our new 
Assistant Director, who is going to 
play a very important part in making 
those judgments. Those of you from 
the Pacific Northwest need no added 
words of mine to have you know 
Arnie Suomela; he has been part of 
you for so long. He is a prominent 
scientist. As an employee of the 
former United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries he served in Washington and 
Alaska. Since then he has served 
the State of Washington and, more 
recently, he left the State of Oregon 
where he was Director of the State 
Department of Fisheries, to accept a 
position which we encouraged him to 
accept here. We feel we have a 
valuable asset in Arnie Suomela. He 
is going to share some of this burden 
that I have carried, and be able to 
act, in many cases, with much more 
assurance and certainty than at times 
I have felt; and I shall rely heavily 
upon him. 


I have said that regulation of fish- 
eries must take into account not only 
fish but men. This was brought 
vividly home to me recently in a prob- 
lem which we have had to deal with 
in Alaska in considering the annual 
regulations. 


We saw earlier this afternoon a 
chart of the world distribution of 
herring. This fish is widespread 
throughout the northern hemisphere, 
and sometimes and in some places is 
an enormously productive resource. 


However, that seems to be not its 
condition at present in Alaska. 


When we started on the regulations 
I paid no particular attention to the 
herring fishery, for it had seemed rela- 
tively unimportant. But I did look 
at the records; and found there had 
been a herring fishery in Cook Inlet 
which had disappeared, a herrin 
fishery around the Kodiak area whic 
had practically disappeared, a nesting 
fishery in the Prince William Soun 
area which had practically 8 

ared, and a herring fishe n 
outheastern Alaska whose yield had 
dropped from over 400,000 barrels to 
less than 100,000 barrels and had re- 
mained at that low level during five 
seasons. 


I found some rather disturbin 
information that spawning areas h 
become reduced. What would you 
do with that information? Stand by 
and do naming and perhaps let an- 
other herring fishery disappear from 
Alaska? Or should you do the thing 
that looks reasonable and practical— 
the only thing that you could do? 
Preserve the remnants that were 
there in the hope that the added 
spawning effort might contribute to 
a more rapid recovery? 


But in keeping with what I consider 
an obligation of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service—that, where possible, regula- 
tions should be based neither on a 
capricious snap judgment nor even on 
well-organized thinking, but rather on 
biological facts—I requested more in- 
formation. I was really amazed at 
the added amount of it which our 
biologists brought forth. So I found 
some of these things you have been 
hearing about this afternoon, which 
must be taken into account in for- 
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mulating regulations. It appears that 
factors besides the amount of spawn- 
ing influence the abundance and 
accessibility of herring. Further- 
more, our biologists point out that 
it is desirable to retain a sampling of 
the stocks, so as to maintain a means 


of assessing their commercial possi- 
bilities. 


Then involved in all this is an issue 
which has become a highly emotional 
matter in Southeastern Alaska. In 
preparation for the Seattle hearings, 
I made a quick trip to Juneau, Ket- 
chikan, Wrangell, and Petersburg to 
meet with the fishermen. From their 
point of view everything that was 
wrong with the salmon trawling was 
due to the herring fishery. That 
became the focal point of our discus- 
sion; and all that those fishermen 
said we studied very seriously along 
with all of the facts which we could 
dig out of our records about herring. 
Thus we have considered this herring 
case from every point of view, and 
when our decision is announced, you 
may be sure that it is as right as our 
most careful judgment has been able 
to make it. 


Although people do not always un- 
animously approve of the choice of 
regulations, they generally do agree 
to the necessity of some action to 
conserve the resources. Here I must 
pay tribute to the way in which 
members of the industry and the 
fishermen have cooperated in a 50 
percent reduction of traps in South- 
eastern Alaska for next year. This 
means 50 percent reduction of the 
effective areas for fishing; and this 
program will continue for two years 
because it looks as if there will be two 
bad years. Giving up so much follow- 
ing such a bad season as the last 
means a lot to fishermen and opera- 
tors; and that is why we so thor- 
oughly appreciate their cooperation. 


In the background of all regula- 
tions for conservation is the work of 
researchers. Ours is primarily a re- 
search agency. The Service was 
founded on research, and it will con- 
tinue to foster research. Over the 
course of a number of years, I have 
had ample opportunity to observe re- 
searchers at work in two govern- 
mental agencies, state and federal; 
and also have seen something of them 
in private industry. They are inter- 
esting people. They have carried into 
their mature years the youthful urge 
to ask questions and get answers. 
The practical need of the answers is 
sometimes secondary with them. Their 
primary interest is to extend or fill 
in the gaps in their present field of 
information. They find an unusual 
joy in discovery. When after long 


hard work they find at last something 
they have been looking for, whatever 


it may be—the answer to a problem, 
the formula to a chemical, the spawn- 
ing grounds of a fish—they have a 
way of announcing their discovery 
modestly in the sometimes incom- 
prehensible language of science, then 
putting it aside and starting a search 
for something else. They never slake 
their thirst for search. At least, they 
don't if they are any good. One ex- 
asperating thing about scientists is 
that they often don't stop their search 
soon enough. Just when they seem 
to have uncovered great new avenues 
of knowledge, they look a little fur- 
ther, and discover more ignorance 
which needs further investigation 
than we had been aware of. No mat- 
ter how long they work, they always 
see more questions to study. 


We hear much discussion about the 
difference between pure research and 
practical research. I am not partic- 
ularly excited about that. I don’t 
know where one begins and the other 
ends, When we get to the point where 
we start applying the research that 
had started out as “pure” it auto- 
matically becomes practical“; and if 
it can’t ever become practical, then 
we as businessmen are not quite so 
interested in it. The first step of any 
scientific undertaking is not to deter- 
mine its purity, but to put up to the 
scientist the right question in the 
right way. This often determines 
the whole course of the research. In 
actual practice, the scientist formu- 
lates these questions. He puts a selec- 
tion of them up to the administrator, 
and the administrator selects those 
which are most germane to his public 
problems. Sometimes, in attacking 
the selected questions, the scientist 
finds it necessary to make incursions 
into the realm of pure science in order 
to reach principles that can be used in 
applied science. Here 1 think the 
task of the administrator is to find 
the importance of the pure to the 
applied, and then to give it all the 
scope necessary to achieve the goals 
which we set in our questions. 


The most important function of the 
administrator of an agency like ours 
is to find men of brains and education 
who are willing to dedicate themselves 
to research about fishery problems. 
We devote a great deal of time to 
scouting for such people; we spot 
them in universities sometimes long 
before they acquire their degrees. We 
regard the time given to this as a very 
good investment in the future. Once 
we get such people, our job is to 
provide a fertile atmosphere for their 
doing a superlatively good job. 


The administrator discovers very 
soon that good fishery research is ex- 
nsive; and there seems to be no 
imit to the amount of money that 


scientists could profitably use. At a 
time when economy is a keynote of 
government, this poses a very per- 
plexing problem; for it is not possible 
to carry on research without men and 
equipment. Some necessary observa- 
tions can be made only at sea, and 
must continue year after year; there- 
fore, we can’t do without vessels—and 
I need not tell you how much it costs 
to operate vessels. The scientist work- 
ing ashore needs things like analytical 
balances, spectroscopes, electron mi- 
croscopes, experimental aquaria, and 
all manner of special, costly devices. 
I am continually told about problems 
that can’t be solved without these 
things. Here the administrator has 
the thankless job of distinguishing be- 
tween what is likely to be absolutely 
essential to the solution of a problem 
and what is merely a good thing to 
have to fit out a well-rounded, well- 
equipped research laboratory. 


There is occasionally some contro- 
versy as to who is to do the work of 
research. It sometimes appears to 
us that all fishery institutions and all 
fishery scientists would like to have 
the honor and pleasure of directing 
and conducting all the research in 
their respective fields. To some ex- 
tent this is as it should be. A spirit 
of competition has a place among 
research workers as a stimulant; but 
the place is a very small one. For the 
truth is, there are far too many fish- 
ery problems waiting to be solved, 
and the problems are far too large 
for the means that are available, and 
the number of competent research 
men is far too small to allow such a 
question to take on very great im- 
portance. To make the best use of 
such funds, facilities, men and 
agencies as there are, we must give 
every possible encouragement to col- 
laboration, bringing all interested 
groups together in the planning and 
execution of fishery research pro- 
grams involving large areas and sev- 
eral jurisdictions. Moreover, every 
precaution must be taken to assure 
proper coordination of the work of 
different institutions so as to obviate 
overlapping. 


In conclusion, I would like to reiter- 
ate that I recognize the serious impact 
which regulations have on industry. 
I recognize that all too frequently 
regulations have to be made on in- 
complete information. At the same 
time I would like to assure you, that 
so far as it is humanly possible, it 
it the aim of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to make its administrative 
regulations responsive to the scientific 
knowledge that is available, and as 
reasonable and helpful for a continu- 
ing productive fishery as it is possible 
to devise. That is our aim and that 
is our service to you. 
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Officers of other trade associations, 
elected at their annual meetings dur- 
ing the Convention period, are: 


Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 


President—E. N. Funkhouser, 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; vice president—C. K. 
Wilson, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., San Jose, Calif.; secretary- 
treasurer—W. D. Lewis, Washington, 
D. C. (reelected): ex officio—Hal W. 
Johnston, Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Forty Niners 


President—M. R. Feeney, Lansin 
B. Warner, Inc., Chicago; vice presi- 
dent—David S. Nay, Wm. J. Stange 
Co., Chicago; secretary-treasurer— 
Frank Langsenkamp, Jr., F. H. Lang- 
senkamp Company, Indianapolis. 


National Food Brokers Association 


National chairman—Willis Johnson, 
Jr., Willis Johnson & Company, Little 
Rock, Ark.; first vice chairman—Tru- 
man Graves, Graves-Chambers Co., 
Seattle; second vice chairman — Walter 
Burns, Walter H. Burns Co., Pitts- 
burgh; third vice chairman — A. Earle 
Clark, Jr., A. Earle Clark & Son, 
Miami; treasurer—Harry E. Cook, 
Harry B. Cook Company, Baltimore 
(reelected) ; member - at - lar Jean 
Bistline, Bistline Brokerage Co., Den- 
ver; president—Watson Rogers, 
Washington, D. C. (reelected). 


National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association 


President—Ned Fleming, Fleming 
Co., Topeka, Kans.; vice presidents— 
Walter Fleck, Floom-Fleck Co., Tiffin, 
Ohio; J. D. Gamel, Waples Platter Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Isadore Greenspan, 
Flagstaff Foods, Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
and J. E. Parker, Milliken-Tomlinson 
Co., Portland, Me.; chairman of the 
board—French Fox, Fox Grocery Co., 
Charleroi, Pa.; treasurer—J. Stanley 
Seeman, Seeman Bros., New York (re- 
elected); executive vice president— 
Ralph B. Johnson, New York. 


M. L. Toulme is retiring as execu- 
tive vice president March 1 after 34 
years with N. A. W. G. A. 


National Preservers Association 


President—Buell H. Bedford, Bed- 
ford Products, Inc., Dunkirk, N. Y.; 
vice presidents—W. Kyrel Meschter, 
American Preserve Company, Phila- 
delphia; Paul Smucker, The J. M. 
Smucker Company, Orrville, Ohio; and 
A. H. Blount, Tea Garden Products 
Co., San Leandro, Calif.; secretary- 
treasurer—John G. Fos ate, Chester 
C. Fosgate Co., Orlando, Fla.; and 
managing director—W. Lowe Walde, 
Washington, D. C. (all reelected). 


Officers Elected by Other Associations 


Old Guard Society 


President—William N. Campbell, 
The Fayette Canning Co., Washington 
C. H., Ohio; first vice president 
Ogden Sells, San Jose, Calif. (re- 
elected) ; second vice president—T. J. 
Marguerite, Franklin-MacVeagh Co., 
Chicago; secretary - treasurer — John 
Dingee, The Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Crown Can Division, Philadelphia (re- 
elected). 


Young Guard Society 


President—Reid W. Jensen, Varney 
Canning Co., Roy, Utah; first vice 
resident—Robert L. Eirich, H. 8. 
rocker Co., Inc., Baltimore; second 
vice president — Ed Raley, Raley 
Brothers, Inc., Atlanta; secretary— 
Herb Shek, H. S. Crocker Co., Ine., 
Baltimore (reelected); treasurer— 
Robert W. Mairs, Winter Garden Cit- 
rus Products Coop., Winter Garden, 
Fla. (reelected); recording secretary 
—Arthur Judge, Jr., The Canning 
Trade, Baltimore (reelected). 


Association of Canners State and Regional 
Secretaries 


President—Edwin W. Elmer, Min- 
nesota Canners Association, Minne- 
* Minn.; vice president —C. Walt 

ork, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, York, Pa.; secretary-treasurer— 
John W. Rue, Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, Easton, Md. 


The Tomate Council, Inc. 


President — William R. Edmunds, D. 
E. Foote & Co., Baltimore; treasurer— 
Wilson M. Jarboe, Harrison & Jarboe, 
Sherwood, Md.; manager — Charles B. 
Silver II, Charles B. Silver & Son, 
Havre de Grace, Md.; secretary Mrs. 
Helen W. Rue, Easton, Md. (re- 
elected). 


Elton S. Shaw 


Elton S. (Bing) Shaw of the Wood 
Canning Company, Stockton, Calif., 
died at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion on Sunday, January 24, following 
a heart attack he suffered on Friday 
morning, January 22. 


Well known to the canning industry 
and particularly to the Pacific Coast 
area, Mr. Shaw was an alternate di- 
rector of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia for his firm. The Canners 

ague issued a special announcement 
during the Convention on receipt of 
the news and handled the details of 
flying the body back to Stockton for 
funeral services held there on Janu- 
ary 27. 

Mr. Shaw was a former member of 
the N. C. A. Board of Directors, 
1947-50, and served on the Claims 
Committee in 1950. 


Dana M. Hubbard 


Dana M. Hubbard, 60, well known 
to the canning — | as editor of 
The Canner magazine for the past 21 

ears, died Tuesday, January 26, in an 

vanston, III., hospital. News of his 
passing was given out during the Con- 
vention, the first of these annual gath- 
erings Mr. Hubbard had missed since 
he entered the industry. He had been 
ill for several months. 


Mr. Hubbard was born October 20, 
1893, in Somerville, Mass., and was 
a graduate of Brown n 
where he was a member of Delta Upsi- 
lon fraternity, a varsity trackman 
and editor of the campus newspaper. 
During World War I, he was a ca 
tain in the Yankee Division, AEF, 
and served as Paris correspondent for 
the Providence Journal. He received 
the Purple Heart and a Silver Star. 


After the war he joined the editorial 
staff of Printers’ Ink and worked in 


both the New York and Chicago offices. 
Later he did advertising and promo- 
tional work for Elmer Doe Advertis- 
ing Agency, Louisville, Ky. In Octo- 
ber, 1932, he became editor of The 
Canner. 


Articles and stories by Mr. Hubbard 
have appeared in many national mag- 
azines, including the American on 
magazine, Saturday Evening ost, 
Nation's Business and Readers’ Digest. 

Mr. Hubbard was a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalism fraternity, the Old Guard Soci- 
ety of the canning industry, associate 
member of the Chicago chapter of the 
Institute of Food Technologists, and a 
member of Brown University’s Chi- 
cago alumni association. e was 
past president of Delta Upsilon frater- 
nity Chicago alumni association, for- 
mer 1 of the Chicago Adver- 
tisin en’s post, American Legion, 
and former commander of the Yankee 
Division Post. 
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Convention Proceedings 
(Concluded from page 13) 


Three technical conferences were 
sponsored by the N.C.A. Laboratories 
and three raw products conferences b 
the N.C.A. Raw Products Researc 
Bureau, all well attended. These cov- 
— current factory and field prob- 
ems. 


One of the Laboratory conferences 
was fatty sponsored by N. C. A. and 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association and dealt with filling pro- 
cedures in the cannery. John Dingee 
of the Crown Can Division of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc., presided, 
and panel members were drawn from 
both the canning and machinery in- 
dustries. Cannery boiler operations 
were handled at another session, and 
at this meeting Drs. E. J. Cameron 
and J. Russell Esty collaborated in a 
pe r on “How the N.C.A. Research 

aboratories Serve the Canning In- 
dustry.” 


The Laboratories and the Raw Prod- 
ucts Research Bureau also partici- 

ated in a joint session at which mem- 

rs of N.C.A. Counsel spoke on pesti- 
cide legislation and food standards. 
All papers and presentationns at these 
technological sessions are reproduced 
in full in this issue. 


The Raw Products Conferences dealt 
with quality factors involved in red 
cherry and pea packing; tomato grade 
relationships; peach harvesting; re- 
search on drosophila control; 
spray problems. 


Problems of fluctuating fishery 
stocks and a report on “Service Re- 
search and the Fishing Industry” 
were treated by three fishery authori- 
ties in the Fisherv Products Confer- 
ence held Sunday and presided over 
by Arthur H. Mendonca, Chairman 
of the N. C. A. Fishery Products Com- 
mittee. All of these manuscripts are 
fully reproduced in the section of this 
issue, beginning on page 99. 

While these N. C. A. programs were 
in progress, the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association, utilizing 
more than 100,000 square feet of the 
vast Atlantic City Auditorium, spon- 
sored the presentation daily of 150 
exhibits of the newest items of ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies and prod- 
ucts used by canners, C. M. & S.A. 
reported registration of 8,118 visitors 
at the exhibit. Not counted in this 
total are members of the National 
Food Brokers Association and the 
National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, whose badges were hon- 
ored without registration at the ex- 
hibit. N. F. B. A. registration, includ- 
ing an estimate for non-canner prin- 
cipals, was computed at 6,000 and the 
figure for N. A. W. G. A. was estimated 
at about 2,000. A majority of these 
two groups attended the exhibit. The 
Atlantic City Convention Bureau esti- 
mated that total attendance of all 
factors at the Convention, during the 


and 


period January 23-27, came to about 
18,000. 


The Forty Niners group of C.M. & 
S. A. honored Dean Samuel C. Pres- 
cott, professor emeritus of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
a pioneer in canning technology, at 
special ceremonies on January 22. 

ith Robert A. Sindall, Jr., presiding 
as president of the 49ers, Dr. Prescott 
was awarded the first of a series of 
annual service awards, a plaque and 
a scroll. James McGowan, Jr., chair- 
man of the board of the Campbell 
Soup Company, paid a tribute to the 
character, the career and the contribu- 
tion of Dean Prescott; Dr. Roger 
Lueck of American Can Company re- 
viewed the development of the art of 
heat sterilization and the science of 
bacteriology and assessed the great 
importance of the Prescott-Underwood 
studies of more than half a century 
ago; and Dr. Prescott related some of 
his personal experience with the can- 
ners of the early days when his find- 
ings were first being revealed. Copies 
of the addresses at the service award 
ceremony are being compiled into a 
special brochure by The Forty Niners, 
which will be available .— on re- 
uest addressed to the Canning Ma- 
e 8 and Supplies Association, 
P. O. Box 5926, Washington 14, D. C. 


Convention Publications 


Certain publications are prepared 
annually by the N. C. A. for distribu- 
2 and use at the Annual Conven- 
tion. 


Among these this year was the offi- 
cial Convention Room Directory (120 
pages), distributed on Friday, Janu- 
ary 22. This included all the listings 
of members of the N. C. A.; state, 
regional and commodity association 
headquarters; members of the N. F. 
B. A. and their noncanner princi- 
pals; members of the C. M. & S. A. 
along with their exhibit booth loca- 
tions; and miscellaneous delegates 
housed by the three sponsor associa- 
tions. he directory also included 
locations and phone numbers of the 
principal Atlantic City hotels, a ma 
of the city, floor plans of the exhibit 
locations, and phone numbers and 
locations of the various information 
and registration centers. The direc- 
tory was published by courtesy of the 
Atlantic City Convention Dasens. 
The editorial and production super- 
vision of copy prepared by the three 
sponsor associations was carried out 
by the N. C. A. Information Division. 

The Information Division also pro- 
duced the official N. C. A. Convention 
Program (24 pages) giving agenda 
details of the several program ses- 
sions held by the Association, as well 
as daily hour-by-hour records of the 
principal events of the over-all Con- 
vention. 


N. C. A. Publicity Activities 
at the Convention 


A Press Room was maintained by 
the staff of the Information Division 
of the N. C. A. on the Sundeck, Hotel 
Traymore, throughout the Conven- 
tion for the use of some 100 news- 
paper, magazine, radio and TV rep- 
resentatives covering the event. 

Copies of the 31 Convention 
speeches, summaries, and statements 
were available there, along with eight 
special news releases written and 
issued during the proceedings. Photos 
and biographies of speakers and offi- 
cers were issued also, and the In- 
formation staff assisted reporters 
with background information and in 
other ways. Much of this appeared 
in dail 1 2 and fea- 
tures in Atlantic City, Philadelphia 
and elsewhere, as well as on radio and 
TV newscasts. Special mailings were 
made also to more than 110 publica- 
tions throughout the country that did 
oes have representatives in Atlantic 

v. 


Ratzesberger Addresses Rotary 


President Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 
was guest speaker at a meeting of the 
Atlantic City - Club on January 
26, speaking on the subject, The 
Canner's Contribution to the Public 
Welfare.“ Mr. Ratzesberger is a 
ast president of the Hoopeston, III., 
rel Club. He related facts about 
the Convention and about the public 
service values of the canning * 
in terms of its contribution to publie 
health, welfare and feeding conven- 
ience, benefits to farmer and labor, 
size of its operation, and its economy 
to the consumer. 


Campbell at Exchange Club 

Executive Secretary Carlos — 
bell was guest —— at the weekly 
meeting of the Exchange Club of At- 
lantic City on Wednesday, January 
27. Mr. Campbell's title was Con- 
vention Management—Canner Style.” 
He explained the methods of planning. 
staging, and managing this annual 
event, pointing out specific differences 
such as Association allotment of room 
‘numbers to members that distinguish 
‘a Canners Convention from the usual 
type of trade assembly. 


McCall's Magazine Feature 


McCall’s magazine saluted canned 
foods week at the Convention by dis- 
tributing to the room of each delegate 
an advance copy of their February 
issue rr an eight-page color 
canned food editorial feature, written 
by their food editor, Helen McCully. 
It included six full color pages of meal 
ideas that used canned foods as the 
main ingredient. The recipe ideas 
featured canned meat, vegetables, 
soups, fish, and fruits. 
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January 30, 1954 


Proceedings of the 47th Annual Convention 


Meeting of N.C.A. Directors 
N. C. A. Board Approves Consumer Relations Program, 
Authorizes Other Activities Beneficial to Industry 


~ the Special Committee to Ways 
Means of Promoting Increased Public — 
pl of Canned Foods, by William A. Free, 8 


Continuing Consumer Relations and — Pro- 
gram, by George Anderson 


The Canner Views the Washington Scene, by H. 
Thomas Austern 


N.C.A. Annual Meeting 

E. E. Willkie Elected 1954 President of N.C.A.; George 
B. Morrill, Jr., Vice President; Directors Chosen 

N.C.A. Board of Directors 

1954 Finance Committee 


Greetings to 9 Convention Delegates, by Louis 
Ratzesberger, 


Presentation of = to President Ratzesberger, by 


Fred C. Heinz 


Nutrition and Your Health, by Fredrick J. Stare 
Address by Oveta Culp Hobby 


What the American Housewife Thinks * Canned 
Foods, by Raymond A. Robinson 


Marketing— The Job Ahead, by John H. Davis 
Convention Resolutions 


Merchandising Canned Foods 


Your Customer Today, by Charles Pearson and Arthur 
H. Chadwick 


The Business and Economic Outlook for 1954, by Ed- 
win B. George 


1954 Canned Food Procurement Plans and Require- 
2 for the Armed Forces, by Brig. Gen. N. E. 
aldron 


The Coming Second Revolution in Food Marketing, by 
E. B. Weiss 


Effective Merchandisin 
Point of View of the 


Effective Merchandisin 
Point of View of the 


of Canned Foods—from the 
etailer, by Seth T. Shaw 


of Canned Foods—from the 
anner, by J. B. Weix 


N. C. A. Research Activities 


How the N. C. A. Laboratories Serve *. — In- 
dustry, by E. J. Cameron and J. R. 


Cannery Boiler Operation 


Effect on Containers of Boiler Water Carryover, by 
A. E. Mudra and Randall Royce 


Boiler Water Treatment to Carryover, 
by Charles J. Schafer 
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Boiler Operation to Control Water Carryover, by vie L. 
Blumenshine 


Cannery Steam Requirements, by J. H. Bock 


Filling Operations in Canning 


Filling Liquid Products, by E. McKinley 
Filing Liquid Products, by Ian MacPhail 


Fillers for Granular Products, by H. L. Link and H. 
Dobson 


Fill Control of Granular Products, by C. B. Way 
Filling Semi-solid Products, by H. Ivor Edwards 
Filling Semi-solid Products, by W. A. Brittin 


Processing Problems 


Recent Experiments in Radiation Sterilization of 
Foods, by G. B. Pratt and O. F. Eckl 


eklun 
Enzyme Regeneration in High Temperature-Short 
Time Ster 


lized Canned Foods, by R. B. Guyer and 
J. W. Holmquist 


Container Sterilization for Acid Products by Hot Fill- 
Hold-Cool Procedures, by C. P. 2 and C. T. 
Townsend 


Food Regulation 


The Status of Pesticide Legislature, by J. Harry Cov- 
ington 


The Future of Mandatory Food Standards, by H. 
Thomas Austern 


Improving Raw Product Quality 
Drosophila Problem in the Canning of Tomatoes in 


Maryland, 1953, by W. E. Bickley and L. P. Ditman 


Tomato Grade Relationship Studies: New York, — 
Indiana, by Norman C. Healy f 


Fluctuating Fishery Stocks 
Fluctuating Fishery Stocks: What We Know about 
This World-wide Riddle, Part I, by L. A. Walford 


Fluctuating — Stocks: What We Know about 
This World-wide Riddle, Part II, by Roger Revelle 


Service Research and the by 
L. Farley 


Other Convention Items 


Convention Issue 

Annual Reports 

Call for 1954 Directory Copy... 

Estimated QMC Requirements from the 1954 Pack 
Officers Elected by Other Associations 

Elton S. Shaw 

Dana M. Hubbard 

Convention Publications 

N. C. A. Publicity Activities at the Convention 
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